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F O It 

A MEMORIAL 


TO BE DELIVERED TO 

MONSIEUR DE M. M. 

f | ' H E king, my master, from his sincere desire 
of keeping up a good correspondence with 
his most Christian majesty, and tlie French nation, 
has for some time beheld, with concern, the con¬ 
dition into which that sovereign and nation have 
fallen. 

Notwithstanding the reality and the; warmth of 
those sentiments, His Britannic Majesty has hither¬ 
to forborne in any manner to take part in their 
affairs ; in hopes, that the common interest of 
king and subjects w r ould render all parties sensible 
of the necessity of settling their government, and 
their freedom, upon principles of moderation; as 
the only means of securing permanence to both 
these blessings, as well as internal and external 
tranquillity, to the kingdom of France, and to all 
Europe. 

His Britannick Majesty finds, to his great regret, 
that his hopes have not been realized. He finds, 

b *2 that 
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that confusions and disorders have rather increased 
than diminished, and that they now threaten to 
proceed to dangerous extremities. 

In this situation of thing’s, the same regard to 
a neighbouring sovereign living in friendship with 
Great Britain, the same spirit of good-will to the 
kingdom of France, the same regard to the general 
tranquillity, which have caused him to view, with 
concern, the growth and continuance of the present 
disorders, have induced the king of Great Britain 
to interpose his good offices towards a reconcile¬ 
ment of those unhappy differences. This His 
Majesty does with the most cordial regard to the 
good of all descriptions concerned, and with the 
most perfect sincerity, wholly removing from his 
royal mind, all memory of every circumstance 
which might impede him in the execution of a 
plan of benevolence which he lias so much at 
heart. 

His Majesty, havingalvvays thought it his greatest 
glory, that he rules over a people, perfectly and 
solidly, because soberly, rationally,and legally free, 
can never be supposed to proceed in offering thus 
his royal mediation, lint with an unaffected desire, 
and full resolution, to consider the settlement of a 
free constitution in France, as the very basis of any 
agreement between the sovereign and those of his 
subjects who are unhappily at variance with him ; 
to guarantee it to them, if it should be desired, in 

the 
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the most solemn and authentick manner, and to do 
all that in him lies to procure the like guarantee 
from other powers. 

Ilis Britannick Majesty, in the same manner, 
assures the most Christian king, that he knows 
too well, and values too highly, what is due to the 
dignity and rights of crowned heads, and to the 
implied faith of treaties which have always been 
made with the croivn of France, ever to listen to 
any proposition by which that monarchy shall be 
despoiled of all its rights, so essential forlhe support 
of the consideration of the prince, and the concord 
and welfare of the people. 

If, unfortunately, a due attention should not be 
paid to these Ilis Majesty’s benevolent and neigh¬ 
bourly offers, or, if any circumstances should pre¬ 
vent the most Christian king from acceding, (asHis 
Majesty has no doubt he is well disposed to do) to 
this heal ing mediation in favour of himself and all 
his subjects, His Majesty has commanded me to take 
leave of this court, as not conceiving it to be suit¬ 
able to the dignity of his crown, and to what he 
owes to his faithful people, any longer to keep a 
publick minister at the court of a sovereign who 
is not in possession of his own liberty. 
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ON 

FRENCH AFFAIRS, 

&c. Sec.. 

TN all our transactions with France, and at all 
periods, we have treated with that state on the 
footing of a monarchy. Monarchy was considered 
in all the external relations of that kingdom with 
every power in Europe as its legal and constitu¬ 
tional government, and that in which alone its 
federal capacity was vested. 

It is not yet a year since Monsieur de Montmorin Mon(mt 
formally, and with as little respect as can be ima- ri “ aLel 
gined to the king, and to all crowned heads, an¬ 
nounced a total revolution in that'country. He 
has informed the British ministry, that its frame of 
government is wholly altered; that he is one of 
the ministers of the new system; and, in effect, that 
the king is no longer his master (nor does he even 
call him such) but the first of the ministers in 
the new system. 


The 
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-.cptmice The second notification was that of the king's 
jtion r«. acceptance of the new constitution; accompanied 
with fanfaronades in the modern style of the French 
bureaus; things which have much more the air and 
character of the saucy declamations of their clubs, 
than the tone of regular office. 

It has not been very usual to notify to foreign 
courts any thing concerning the internal arrange¬ 
ments of any state. In the present case, the cir¬ 
cumstance of these two notifications, with the 
observations with which they are attended, does 
not leave it in the choice'of the sovereigns of 
Christendom to appear ignorant either of this 
French Revolution, or (what is more important) of 
its principles. 

We know, that, very soon after this manifesto of 
Monsieur de Montmorin, the king of France, in 
whose name it was made, found himself obliged to 
fly, with his whole family ; leaving behind him a 
declaration, in which he disavows and annuls that 
constitution, as having been the effect of force on 
his person and usurpation on his authority. It is 
equally notorious that this unfortunate prince was, 
with many circumstances of insult and outrage, 
brought back prisoner, by a deputation of the pre¬ 
tended National Assembly, and afterwards sus¬ 
pended, by their authority, from his government. 
Under equally notorious constraint, and under me¬ 
naces of total deposition, he has been compelled to 

accept 
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accept what they call a constitution, and to agree 
to whatever else the usurped power, which holds 
him in confinement, thinks proper to impose. 

His next brother, who had fled with him, and 
his third brother, who had fled before him, all the 
princes of his blood, who remained faithful to him, 
and the flower of his magistracy, his clergy, and 
his nobility, continue in foreign countries, protest¬ 
ing against all acts done by him in his present 
situation, on the grounds upon which he had him¬ 
self protested against them at the time of his flight; 
with this addition, that they deny his very com¬ 
petence, (as on good grounds they may) to abro¬ 
gate the royalty, or the ancient constitutional or¬ 
ders of the kingdom. In this protest they are 
joined by three hundred of the late assembly itself, 
and, in effect, by a great part of the French nation. 
The new government (so far as the people dare to 
disclose their sentiments) is disdained, I am per¬ 
suaded, by the greater number; who, as M. de la 
Fayette complains, and as the truth is, have de¬ 
clined to take any share in the new elections to the 
National Assembly, eitheras candidates or electors. 

In this state of things (that is in the case of a 
divided kingdom) by* the law of nations, Great 
Britain, like every other power, is free to take any 
part she pleases. She may decline, with more or 

* See Vattel, b. ii. c.4. sect. 56. and b. iii. c. 18, sect. -296. 

less 
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less formality, according to her discretion, to ac¬ 
knowledge this new system; or she may recognise 
it as a government <le facto, setting aside all dis¬ 
cussion of its original legality, and considering the 
ancient monarchy as at an end. The law of nations 
leaves our court open to its choice. We have no 
direction but what is found in the well understood 
policy of the king and kingdom. 

This declaration of a new .species of government, 
on new principles, (such it professes itself to be) 
is a real crisis in the politicks of Europe. The 
conduct, which prudence ought to dictate to Great 
Britain, will not. depend (as hitherto our connexion 
or quarrel with other states has for some time de¬ 
pended) upon merely external relations; but in a 
great measure also upon the system which we may 
think it right to adopt for the internal government 
of our own country. 

If it be our policy to assimilate our government 
to that of France, wc ought to prepare for this 
change, by encouraging the schemes of authority 
established there. Wc ought to wink at the cap¬ 
tivity and deposition of a prince, with whom, if 
not in close alliance, we were in friendship. We 
ought to fall in with the ideas of Mons. Mont- 
morin’s circular manifesto ; and to do business of 
course with the functionaries who act under the 
new power, by which that- king, to whom his 
majesty’s minister has been sent to reside, has been 

deposed 
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deposed and imprisoned. On tliat idea we ought 
also to withhold all sorts of direct or indirect coun¬ 
tenance from those who are treating in Germany 
for the re-establishment of the French monarchy 
and of the ancient orders of that state. This con¬ 
duct is suitable to this policy. 

The question is, whether this policy be suitable 
to the interests of the crown and subjects of Great 
Britain. Let us, therefore, a little consider the true 
nature and probable effects of the revolution which, 
in such a very unusual manner, has been twice 
diplomatically announced to his majesty. 

There have been many internal revolutions in 
the government of countries, both as to persons '!^ r 
and forms, in which the neighbouring states have 0Iliei 
had little or no concern. Whatever the govern¬ 
ment might be with respect to those persons and 
those forms, the stationary interests of the nation 
concerned have most commonly influenced the 
new governments in the same manner in which 
they influenced the old ; and the revolution, turn¬ 
ing on matter of local grievance, or of local ac¬ 
commodation, did not extend beyond its terri¬ 
tory. 

The present Revolution in France seems to me Nat 
to be quite of another character and description ; u'c 
and to bear little resemblance or analogy to any of 
those which have been brought about in Europe, 
upon principles merely political. It i.<t a revolu¬ 
tion of doctrine and theoreticli dogma. It has a 

much 
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In effects. 


much greater resemblance to those changes which 
have been made upon religious grounds, in which 
a spirit of proselytism makes an essential part. 

The last revolution of doctrine and theory which 
has happened in Europe, is the Reformation. It is 
not for my purpose to take any notice here of the 
merits of that revolution, but to state one only of 
its effects. 

That effect was io introduce other interests into 
all countries than those which arose from their 
locality and natural circumstances. ' The prin¬ 
ciple of the Reformation was such as, by its 
essence, could not be local or confined to the 
country in which it had its origin. For instance, 
the doctrine- of “ Justification by faith or by 
works,” which was the original basis of the Refor¬ 
mation, could not have one of its alternatives true 
as to Germany, and false as to every other coun¬ 
try. Neither are questions of theoretick truth 
and falsehood governed by circumstances any 
more than by places. On that occasion, therefore, 
the spirit of proselytism expanded itself with great 
elasticity upon all sides: and great divisions were 
every where the result. 

These divisions, however, in appearance merely 
dogmatick, soon became mixed with the political; 
and their effects were rendered much more intense 
from this combination. Europe was for a long 
time divided into two great factions, under the 
name of Catholick and Protestant, which not only 

often 
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often alienated 3tate from state, but also divided 
almost every state within itself. The warm parties 
in each state were more affectionately attached to 
those of their own doctrinal interest in some other 
country, than to their fellow citizens, or to their 
natural government, when they or either of them 
happened to be of a different persuasion. These 
factions, wherever they prevailed, if they did.not 
absolutely destroy, at least weakened and distracted 
the locality of patriotism. The public affections 
came to have other motives and other ties. 

It would be to repeat the history of the two 
last centuries to exemplify the effects of this revo¬ 
lution. 

Although the principles to which it gave rise did 
not operate with a perfect regularity and constancy, 
they never wholly ceased to operate. Few wars 
were made, and few treaties were entered into, in 
which they did not come in for some part. They 
gave a colour, a character, and direction, to all the 
politicks of Europe. 

These principles of internal as well as external New *>*- 

1 A . tem of 

division and coalition are but just now extin- politicks, 
guished. But they, who will examine into the true 
character and genius of some late events, must be 
satisfied that other sources of faction, combining 
parties among the inhabitants of different coun¬ 
tries into one connexion, are opened, and that 
from these sources are likely to arise effects full as 

important 
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important as those which had formerly arisen from 
the jarring interests of the religious sects. The 
intention of the several actors in the change in 
France is not a matter of doubt. It is very openly 
professed. 

In the modern world, before this time, there has 
been no instance of this spirit of general political 
faction, separated from religion, pervading several 
countries, and forming a principle of union be¬ 
tween the partisans in each. But the thing is not 
less in human nature. The ancient world has 
furnished a strong and striking instance of such a 
ground for faction, full as powerful and full as 
mischievous as our spirit of religious system had 
ever been; exciting in all the states of Greece 
(European and Asiatick) the most violent animosi¬ 
ties, and the most cruel and bloody persecutions and 
proscriptions. These ancient factions in each com¬ 
monwealth of Greece connected themselves with 
those of the same description in some other states ; 
and secret cabals and publick alliances were carried 
on and made, not upon a conformity of general 
political interests, but for the support and aggran¬ 
dizement of the two leading states which headed 
the aristocratick and democratick factions. For, 
as in latter times, the king of Spain was at the head 
of a Catholick, and the king of Sweden of a Pro¬ 
testant interest, France, (though Catholick, acting 
subordinately to the latter,) in the like manner the 

Lacedemonians 
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Lacedemonians were every where at the head of 
the aristocratick interests, and the Athenians, of 
the democratick. The two leading powers kept 
alive a constant cabal and conspiracy in every 
state, and the political dogmas concerning the 
constitution of a republick were the great instru¬ 
ments by which these leading states chose to 
aggrandize themselves. Their choice was not 
unwise ; because the interest in opinions (merely 
as opinions, and without any experimental refer¬ 
ence to their effects) when once they take strong¬ 
hold of the mind, become the most operative of 
all interests, and indeed very often supersede 
every other. 

I might further exemplify the possibility of a 
political sentiment running through various states, 
and combining factious in them, from the history 
of the middle ages in the Guelfs and Gliibellines. 
These were political factions originally in favour of 
the emperor and the pope, with no mixture of 
religious dogmas : or if any thing religiously doc¬ 
trinal they had in them originally, it very soon 
disappeared; as their first political objects disap¬ 
peared also, though the spirit remained. They 
became no more than names to distinguish fac¬ 
tions : but they were not the less powerful in their 
operation, when they had no direct point of doc- * 
trine,‘either religious or civil, to assert. For a long 
time, however, those factions gave no small de¬ 
gree of influence to .the foreign chiefs in every 

vol. vii. C common- 
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commonwealth in which they existed. I do not 
mean to pursue further the track of these parties. 
I allude to this part of history only, as it 
furnishes an instance of that species of faction 
which broke the locality of public affections, 
and united descriptions of citizens mbre with 
strangers, than with their countrymen of different 
opinions. 

French fun- The political dogma, which, upon the new 

principle. Frtfcch system, is to unite the factions of different 
nations, is this, “ That the majority, told by 
“ the head, of the taxable people in every coun- 
“ try, is the perpetual, natural, unceasing, inde- 
“ feasible sovereign; that this majority is per- 
“ fectly master of the form, as well as the admi- 
“ nistration, of the state, and that the magistrates, 
“ under whatever names they are called) are only 
“ functionaries to obey the orders, (general as 
“ laws or particular as decrees) which that ma* 
“ jority may make; that this is the only natural 
“ government; that all others are tyranny and 
“ usurpation.” 

Practical • In order to reduce this dogma into practice, the 
republicans in France, and their associates in other 
countries, make it always their business, and often 
their public profession, to destroy all traces of an¬ 
cient establishments, and to form a new common¬ 
wealth in each country, .upon the basis of the 
French Rights of Men. On the principle of these 
rights, they mean to institute in every country, 

and 
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and, as it were, tlie germ of the whole, parochial 
governments, for the purpose of what they .call 
equal representation. From them is to grow, by 
some media, a general council and representative 
of all the parochial governments. In thalf repre¬ 
sentative is to be vested the whole national 
power; totally abolishing hereditary name and 
office, levelling all conditions of men, (except 
where money must make a difference), breaking all 
connexion between territory and dignity, •and 
abolishing every species of nobility, gentry, and 
church establishments; all their priests, and all 
their magistrates, being only creatures of election, 
and pensioners at .will. 

Knowing how opposite a permanent landed in¬ 
terest is to that scheme, they have resolved, and it 
is the gfeat drift of all their regulations, to reduce 
that description of men to a mere peasantry, for 
the sustenance of the towns, and to place the true 
effective government in cities, among the trades¬ 
men, bankers, * and voluntry clubs of bold, pre¬ 
suming young persons; advocates, attornies, no¬ 
taries, managers of newspapers, and those cabals 
of literary men, called academies. Their repub- 
lick is to have a first functionary, (as they call him) 
under the name of king, or not, as they think fit. 
This officer, when such an officer is permitted, is, 
however, neither in fact nor name, to be considered 
as sovereign, nor the people as his subjects. The very 
use of these appellations is offensive to their ears. 

c 2 This 
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This system, as it has first been realized, dogma¬ 
tically, as well as practically, in France, makes 
p« r, is»n» or F rance the natural head of all factions formed on a 

the french ^ 

»}’««“>• similar principle, wherever they may prevail, as 
much as Athens was the head* and settled ally of 
all democratick factions, wherever they 4 existed. 
The other system has no head. 

This system has very many partisans in every 
country in Europe, but particularly in England, 
where they are already formed into a body, com¬ 
prehending most of the dissenters of the three lead¬ 
ing denominations; to these are readily aggre¬ 
gated" all who are dissenters in character, temper, 
and disposition, though not belonging to any of 
their Congregations—that is, all the restless people 
who resemble them, of all ranks and all parties— 
Whigs, and even Tories—the whole race of half- 
bred speculators;—all the Atheists, Deists, and So- 
cinians ;—all those'who hate the clergy, and envy 
the nobility;—a good many among the monied 
peopje;—the East Indians almost to a man, who 
cannot bear to find that their present importance 
dots not bear a proportion to their wealth. These 
latter have united themselves into one great, and, 
in my opinion, formidable club*, which, though 
now quiet, may be brought into action with con¬ 
siderable unanimity and force. 

* Originally called the Bengal Club; but since opened to 
persons from the other presidencies, for the purpose of con¬ 
solidating the whole Indian interest. 
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Formerly few, except the ambitious great, or 
the desperate and indigent, were to be feared as 
instruments in revolutions What has happened 
in France teaches us, with many other thing^f 
that there are more causes than have commonly 
been taken into our consideration, by which go¬ 
vernment may be subverted. The monied men, 
merchants, principal tradesmen, and men of let¬ 
ters, (hitherto generally thought the peaceable and 
even timid part of society) are the chief actors in 
the French Revolution. But the fact is, that as 
money increases and circulates, and as the circu¬ 
lation of news, in politicks, and letters, becomes 
more and more diffused, the persons who diffuse 
this money, and this intelligence, become* more 
and more important. This was not long undis¬ 
covered. Views of ambition were in France, for 
the first time, presented to these classes of men. 

Objects in the state, in the arrify, in the system of 
civil offices of every kind. Their eyes were daz¬ 
zled with this new prospect. They were, as it 
were, electrified and made to lose the natural spirit 
of their situation. A bribe, great without example 
in the history of the world, was held out to them 
—the whole government of a very large king¬ 
dom. 

There are several who are persuaded that the Ground. »i 
same thing cannot happen in England, because supposed 
here, (they say) the occupations of merchants, Una*" 8 

c 3 tradesmen. 
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tradesmen, and manufacturers, are not held as 
degrading situations. I once thought that the low 
Intimation in which commerce was held in France 
might be reckoned among t^e causes of the late 
Revolution; and I am still of opinion, that the ex¬ 
clusive spirit of the French nobility did irritate the 
wealthy of other classes. But I found long since, 
that persons in trade and business were by no 
means despised in France in the manner I had 
been taught to believe. As to men of letters, they 
were so far from being despised or neglected, that 
there was no country, perhaps, in the universe, in 
which they were so highly esteemed, courted, ca¬ 
ressed, and even feared: tradesmen naturally were 
not so much sought in society (as not furnishing so 
largely to the fund of conversation as they do to the 
revenues of the state) but the latter description got 
forward every day. M. Bailly, who made himself 
the popular mayor on the rebellion of the Bastile, 
and is a principal actor in the revolt, before the 
change, possessed a pension or office under the 
crown, of six hundred pounds English, a year; for 
that country, no contemptible provision : and this 
he obtained solely as a man of letters, and on no 
other title. As to the monied men—whilst the 
monarchy continued, there is no doubt, that, 
merely as such, they did not enjoy the privileges of 
nobility, but nobility was of so easy an acquisi¬ 
tion, that it was the fault or neglect of all of that 

description, 
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description, who did not obtain its privileges, for 
their lives at least, in virtue of office. It attached 
under the royal government to an innumerable 
. multitude of places, real and nominal, that wer# 
vendible; and such’ nobility were as capable of 
every thing as their degree of influence or interest 
could make them, that is, as nobility of no con¬ 
siderable rank or consequence. M. Necker, so far 
from being a French gentleman, was not so much 
as a Frenchman born, and yet we all know the 
rank in which he stood on the day of the meeting 
of the states. 

As to the mere matter of estimation of the mer- Mercantile 

interest. 

cantile or any other class, this is regulated by opi¬ 
nion and prejudice. In England, a security against 
the envy of men in these classes is not so very com¬ 
plete as we may imagine. We must not impose 
upon ourselves. What institutions and manners 
together had done in France,* manners alone do 
here. It is the natural operation of things where 
there exists a crown, a court, splendid orders of 
knighthood, and an hereditary nobility;—where 
there exists a fixed, permanent, landed gentry, 
continued in greatness and opulence by the law of 
primogeniture, and by a protection given to fa¬ 
mily settlements;—where there exists a standing 
army and navy;—where there exists a church esta¬ 
blishment, which bestqws on learning and parts an 
interest combined with that of religion and the 

C 4 state; 
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state;—in a country where such things exist, 
wealth, new in its acquisition, and precarious in 
its duration, can never rank first, <Sr even near 
the first; though wealth has its natural weight 
fbrther than as it is balanced and even prepon¬ 
derated amongst us as amongst other nations, by 
artificial institutions and opinions growing out of 
them. At no period in the history of England 
have so few peers been taken out of trade or from 
families newly created by commerce. In no pe¬ 
riod has so small a number of noble families en¬ 
tered into the counting-house. I can call to mind 
but one in all England, and his is of near fifty 
years standing. Be that as it may, it appears plain 
to me, from my best observation, that envy and 
ambition may, by art, management, and disposition, 
be as much excited amongst these descriptions of 
men in England, as in any other country; and 
that they are just as capable of acting a part in 
any great change. 

What direction the French spirit of proselytism 
is likely to take, and in what order it is likely to 
prevail in the several parts of Europe, it is not 
easy to determine. The seeds are sown almost 
every where, chiefly by newspaper circulations, 
infinitely more efficacious and extensive than ever 
they were. And they are a more important instru¬ 
ment than generally is imagined. They are a 
part of the reading of all, they are the whole of 

the 
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the reading of the far greater number. There are 
thirty of them in Paris alone. The language dif¬ 
fuses them wore widely than the English, though 
the English too are much read. The writers of 
these papers, indeed, for the greater part, are eitlypr 
unknown or in contempt, but they are like a battery 
in which the stroke of any one ball produces no 
great effect, but the amount of continual repetition 
is decisive. Let us only suffer any person to tell 
us his story, morning and evening, but for one 
twelvemonth, and be will become our master. 

All those countries in which several states are 
comprehended under some general geographical 
description, and loosely united by some federal 
constitution; countries of which the members are 
small, and greatly diversified in their forms of 
government, and in the titles by which they are 
held—these countries, as it might be well expected, 
are the principal objects of their hopes and machi¬ 
nations. Of these, the chief are Germany and 
Switzerland : after them, Italy has its place as in 
circumstances somewhat similar. 

As to Germany, (in which, from their relation Germany, 
to the emperour, I comprehended the Belgick pro¬ 
vinces) it appears to me to be from several cir¬ 
cumstances, internal and external, in a very critical 
situation, and the laws and liberties of the empire 
are by no means secure from the contagion of the 
French doctrines and the effect of French intrigues; 

or 
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or from the use which two of the greater German 
powers may make of a general derangement, tp 
the general detriment. I do not Say that the 
French do not mean to bestow on these German 
states liberties, and laws too, after their mode; 
but those are not what have hitherto been under¬ 
stood as the laws and liberties of the empire. 
Thes'e exist and have always existed under the 
principles of feodal tenure and succession, under 
imperial constitutions, grants and concessions of 
sovereigns, family compacts and publick treaties, 
made under the sanction, and some of them gua¬ 
ranteed by the sovereign powers §f other nations, 
and particularly the old government of France, 
the author and natural support of the treaty of 
Westphalia. 

In short, the Germanick body is a vast mass of 
heterogeneous states, held together by that hetero¬ 
geneous J>ody of old principles, which formed the 
publick law positive and doctrinal. The modern 
laws and liberties, which the new power in France 
proposes to introduce into Germany, and to sup¬ 
port with all its force, of intrigue and of arms, is 
of a very different nature, utterly irreconcilable 
with the first, and indeed fundametally the re¬ 
verse of it: I mean the rights and liberties of the 
man , the droit de Vhomme. That this doctrine 
has made an amazing progress in Germany there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt. They are infected 

by 
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by it along the ■whole course of the Rhine, the 
Maese, the Moselle, and in the greater part of 
Suabia and Franconia. It is particularly prevalent 
amongst all the lower people, ehu^phmen and laity 
in the dominions of the ecclesiastical electors. It 
is not easy to find or to conceive governments more 
mild and indulgent than these church sovereignties; 
but good government is as nothing when the rights 
of man take possession of the mind. Indeed the 
loose rein held over the people in these provinces 
must be considered as one cause of the facility 
with which they lend themselves tp any schemes of 
innovation, by inducing them to think lightly of 
their governments, and to judge of grievances, not 
by feeling, but, by imagination. 

It is in these electorates that the first impressions 
of France are likely to be made, and if they suc¬ 
ceed, it is over with the Germanick body as it 
stands at present. A great revolution is preparing 
in Germany; and a revolution, in my opinion, 
likely to be more decisive upon the general fate of 
nations than that of France itself; other than as 
in France is to be found the first source of all the 
principles which are in any way likely to distin¬ 
guish the troubles and convulsions of our age. If 
Europe does not conceive the independence, and 
the equilibrium of the empire to be in the very 
essence of the system of balanced power in Europe, 
and if the scheme of publick law, or mass of laws, 

upon 
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upon which that independence and equilibrium are 
founded, be of no leading consequence as they a$e 
preserved or destroyed, all the politicks of Europe 
for more than two centuries have been miserably 
erroneous. 

Prussia and If the two great leading powers of Germany 
oinperour. nQt re g ar( j t y g (jang er ( as apparently they 

do not) in the light in which it presents itself 
so naturally, it is because they»are powers too 
great to have a social interest. That sort of in¬ 
terest belongs only to those, whose state of weak¬ 
ness or mediocrity is such as to give them greater 
cause of apprehension from what may destroy 
them, than of hope from any thing by which they 
may be aggrandized. 

As long as those two princes are at variance, 
so long the liberties of Germany are safe. But, 
if ever they should so far understand one another, 
as to be persuaded that they have a more direct 
and more certainly defined interest in e propor¬ 
tioned, mutual aggrandizement, than in a reciprocal 
reduction, that is, if they come to think that they 
are more likely to be enriched by a division of 
spoil, than to be rendered secure by keeping to 
the old policy of preventing others from being 
spoiled by either of them, from that moment the 
liberties of Germany are no more. 

That, a junction of two in sucB a scheme is 
neither impossible nor improbable, is evident 
from the partition of Poland in 1773, which was 

effected 
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effected by auch a junction as made the interpo¬ 
sition of other nations to prevent it, not easy. 

Their circumstances at that time hindered any 
other three states, or indeed any two, from taking 
measures in common to prevent it, though Fjrance 
was at that time an existing power, and had not 
yet learned to act upon a system of politicks of 
her own invention. The geographical position of 
Poland was a great obstacle to any movements 
of France in opposition to this, at that time, 
unparalleled league. To my certain knowledge, 
if Great Britain had at that time been willing to 
concur in preventing the execution of a project 
so dangerous in the example, even exhausted as 
France then was by the preceding war, and 
under a lazy and unenterprising prince, she would 
have at every risk taken an active part in this 
business. But a languor with regard to so remote 
an interest, and the principles and passions w'hich 
were then strongly at work at home, were the 
causes why Great Britain would not give France 
any encouragement in such an enterprise. At that 
time, however, and with regard to that object, 
in my opinion, Great Britain and France had a 
common interest. 

But the position of Germany is not like that of Pos ? ible , 

r J project of 

Poland, with regard to France either for good or the • n, p i e - 
for evil. If a ^conjunction between Prussia and bin s of 
the emperour should be formed for the purpose of 
secularizing and rendering hereditary the eccle¬ 
siastical 
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siastigal electorates and the bishoprick of Munster, 
for settling two of them on the children of tfye 
emperour, and uniting Cologne and Munster to 
the dominions of the king of Prussia on the 
Rhine, or if any other project of mutual aggran¬ 
dizement should be in prospect, and that, to 
facilitate such a scheme, the modern French 
should be permitted and encouraged to shake the 
internal and external security of these ecclesiastical 
electorates, Great Britain is so situated, that she 
could not with any effect set herself in opposition 
to such a design. Her principal arm, her marine, 
could here be of no sort of use. 

To be re- France, the author of the treaty of Westphalia, 
by France, is the natural guardian of the independence and 
balance of Germany. Great Britain (to say 
nothing of the king’s concern as one of that 
august body) has a serious interest in preserving 
it; but, except through the power of France, 
acting upon the common old principles of state 
policy, in the case we have supposed, she has no 
sort of means of supporting that interest. It 
is always the interest of Great Britain that the 
power of France should be kept within the 
bounds of moderation. It is not her interest 
that that power should be wholly annihilated 
in the system of Europe. Though at one time 
through France tKe independedfce of Europe 
was endangered, it is, and ever was, through 
her alone that the common liberty of Germany 

can 
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can be secured against the single 05 the confined 
ambition of any other power. In truth, within 
this century the aggrandizement of other sovereign 
houses has been such that there has been a great 
change in the whole state of Europe ; and other 
nations as well as France may become objects of 
jealousy and apprehension. 

In this state of things,* a new principle of alii- Ne " pr¬ 
ances and wars is opened. The treaty of West- alienee, 
phalia is, with France, an antiquated fable. The 
rights and liberties she was bound to maintain are 
now a system of wrong and tyranny which she is 
bound to destroy. Her good and ill dispositions 
are shewn by the same means. To communicate 
■peaceably the rights of men is the true mode of 
her shewing her friendship ; to force sovereigns to 
submit to those rights is her mode of hostility. 

So that either as friend or foe her whole scheme 
has been, and is, to throw the empire into con¬ 
fusion : and those statesmen, who follow the old 
routine of politicks, may see, in this general con¬ 
fusion, and in the danger of the lesser princes, an 
occasion, as protectors or enemies, of connecting 
their territories to one or the other of the two 
great German powers. They do not take into 
consideration that the means which they encou¬ 
rage, as leading to the event they desire, will with 
certainty not 6nly ravage an& destroy the empire, 
but, if they should for a moment seem to aggran¬ 
dize the two great houses, will also establish prin¬ 
ciples, 
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ciple% and confirm tempers amongst the people, 
which will preclude the two sovereigns from tfe^ 
possibility of holding what they acquire, or eve ! n 
the dominions which they have inherited. It is 
on the side of the ecclesiastical electorates that the 
dykes, raised to support the German liberty, first 
will give way. 

The French have begun their general operations 
by seizing upon those territories of the. Pope, the 
situation of which was the most inviting to the 
enterprise. Their method of doing it was by 
exciting sedition and spreading massacre and 
desolation through these unfortunate places, and 
then, under an idea of kindness and protection, 
bringing forward an antiquated title of the crown 
of France, and annexing Avignon and the two 
cities of the Comtat with their territory to the 
French republick. They have made an attempt 
on Geneva, in which they very narrowly failed 
of success. It is known that they hold out from 
time to time the idea of uniting ail the other 
provinces of which Gaul was anciently composed, 
including Savoy on the other side, and on this side 
bounding themselves by the Rhine. 

As to Switzerland, it is a country whose long 
union, rather than its possible division, is the matter 
of wonder. Here I know they entertain very 
sanguine hopes. Tf?e aggregation to France of 
'the^emocratick Swiss republicks- appears to them 
to be a work half done by their very form; and 

it 
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it might seem to them rather an increase -of im¬ 
portance to these little commonwealths, than a 
derogation from their independency, or a change in 
the manner of their government. Upon any quar¬ 
rel amongst the cantons, nothing is more likely 
than such tin event. As to the aristocratick re- 
publicks, the general clamour and hatred which 
the French excite against the very name, (and with 
more facility and success than against monarchs) 
and the utter, impossibility of their government 
making any sort of resistance against an insurrec¬ 
tion, where they have no troops, and the people 
are all armed and trained, render their hopes, in 
that quarter, far indeed from unfounded. It is 
certain that the republic of Berne thinks itself 
obliged to a vigilance next to hostile, and to im¬ 
prison or expel all the French whom it finds in its . 
territories. But indeed those aristocracies, which 
comprehend whatever is considerable, wealthy, 
and valuable, in Switzerland, do now so wholly de¬ 
pend upon opinion, and the humour of their mul- 0 i d Freneh 
titude, that the lightest puff of wind is sufficient to ^“ccurity 
blow them down. If France, under its ancient pendonce” 
regimen, and upon the ancient principles of po¬ 
licy, wu§ the support of the Germanick constitu¬ 
tion, it was much more so of that of Switzerland, 
which almost from the very^origin of that confe¬ 
deracy rested upon the* closeness of its connexion 
with France, on which the Swiss Cantons wholly 
vol. vii. D reposed. 
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reposed themselves for the preservation of the 
parts of their body in their respective rights aa$J, 
permanent forms, as well as for the maintenance m 
all in their general independency. 

Switzerland and Germany are the first objects of 
the new French politicians. When I dontemplate 
what they have done at home, which is in effect 
little less than an amazing conquest wrought by a 
change of opinion, in a great part (to be sure far 
from altogether) very sudden, I cannot help letting 
my thoughts run along with their designs, and, 
without attending to geographical order, consider¬ 
ing the other states of Europe so far as they may be 
anyway affected by this astonishing Revolution. If 
early steps are not taken in some way or other to 
prevent the spreading of this influence, I scarcely 
think any of them perfectly secure. 

Italy. Italy is divided, as Germany and Switzerland 
are, into many smaller states, and with some con¬ 
siderable diversity as to forms of Government; but 
as these divisions and varieties in Italy are not so 
considerable, so neither do I think the danger al¬ 
together so imminent there as in Germany and 
Switzerland. Savoy I know that the French con¬ 
sider as in a very hopeful way, and I believe not at 

Lombardy, all without reason. They view it as an old mem¬ 
ber of the kingdom of France which may be easily 
re-united in the manner, and on the principles of 
thefcre-union of Avignon. This country commu- 
* nicates 
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nicates with Piedmont; and as the king of Sardi- 
- jim s dominions were long the key of Italy, and as 
"^ueh long regarded by France, whilstFrance acted 
on her old maxims, and with views on Italy; so, 
in this new French empire of sedition, if once she 
gets that key into her hands, she can easily lay 
open the barrier which hinders the entrance of 
her present politicks into that inviting region, 

Milan, I am sure, nourishes great disquiets—and, 
if Milan should stir, no part of Lombardy is 
secure to the present possessors—whether the 
Venetian or the Austrian. Genoa is closely 
connected with France. 

The first prince of the house of Bourbon has Bourbon 
been obliged to give himself up entirely to the Italy.**"" 
new system, and to pretend even to propagate it 
with all zeal; at least that club of intriguers who 
assemble at the Feuillans, and whose cabinet meets 
at Madame de Stahl’s, and makes and directs all the 
ministers, is the real executive government of 
France. The emperour is perfectly in concert, 
and they will not long suffer any prince of the 
House of Bourbon to keep by force the French 
emissaries out of their dominions; nor whilst 
France has a commerce with them, especially 
through Marseilles, (the hottest focus of sedition in 
France) will it be long possible to prevent the inter¬ 
course or the effects. • 

Naples has an old, inveterate disposition to.-re¬ 
publicanism, and (however for some time past 
.. p 2 quiet) 
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quiet) is as liable to explosion as its owft Vesuvius. 
Sicily, I think, has these dispositions in full a# 
strong a degree. In neither of these countries 
exists any thing which very well deserves the name 
of government or exact police. 

In the states of the church, notwithstanding 
their strictness in banishing the French out of 
that country, there are not wanting the seeds of a 
revolution. The spirit of nepotism prevails there 
nearly as strong as ever. Every Pope of course 
is to give origin or restoration to a great family, 
by the means of large dpnations. The foreign 
revenues have long been gradually on the de¬ 
cline, and seem now in a manner dried up. To 
supply this defect the resource of vexatious and 
impolitic jobbing at home, if any thing, is rather 
increased than lessened. Various well intended 
but ill understood practices, some of them existing, 
in their spirit at least, from the time of the old 
Roman empire, still prevail; and that government 
is as blindly attached to old, abusive customs, as 
others are wildly disposed to all sorts of innova¬ 
tions and experiments. These abuses were less 
felt whilst the Pontificate drew riches from abroad, 
which in some measure counterbalanced the 
evils of their remiss and jobbish government at 
home. But now it can subsist only on the re¬ 
sources of domestick management; and abuses in 
that'management of course will be more intimately 
and more severely felt. 


In 
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In the midst of the apparently torpid languor of 
the ecclesiastical state, those, who have had oppor¬ 
tunity of a near observation, have seen a little rip¬ 
pling in that smooth water, which indicates some¬ 
thing alive under it. There is, in the ecclesiastical 
state, a personage who seems capable of acting (but 
with more force and steadiness) the part of the 
tribune Rienzi. The people, once inflamed, will 
not be destitute of a leader. They have such an 
one already in the Cardinal or Archbishop Buon 
Campagna. He is, of all men, if 1 am not ill in¬ 
formed, the most turbulent, seditious, intriguing, 
bold and desperate. He is not at all made for a 
Roman of the present day. I think he lately held 
the first office of their state, that of great cham¬ 
berlain, which is equivalent to high treasurer. At 
present he is out of employment, and in disgrace. 
If he should be elected Pope, or even come to have 
any weight with a new Pope, he will infallibly 
conjure up a democratic spirit in that country. 
He may indeed be able to effect it without these 
advantages. The next interregnum will probably 
shew more of him. There may be others of the 
same character, who have not come to my know¬ 
ledge. This much is certain, that the Roman 
people, if once the blind reverence they bear to the 
sanctity of the Pope, which is their only bridle, 
should relax, are na to rally turbulent, ferocious, 
and headlong, whilst the police is defective, and 

n 3 the 
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the government feeble and resourceless beyond all 
imagination. 

As to Spain, it is a nerveless country. It does 
not possess the use, it only suffers the abuse, of a 
nobility. For some time, and even before the set¬ 
tlement of the Bourbon dynasty, that body has 
been systematically lowered, and rendered incapa¬ 
ble by exclusion, and for incapacity excluded from 
affairs. In this circle the body is in a manner an¬ 
nihilated—and so little means have they of any 
weighty exertion either to controul or to support 
the crown, that if they at all interfere, it is only 
by abetting desperate and mobbish insurrections, 
like that at Madrid, which drove Squillace from 
his place. Florida Blanca is a creature of office, 
and has little connexion, and no sympathy with 
that body. 

As to the clergy, they are the only thing in 
Spain that looks like an independent order, and 
they are kept in some respect by the Inquisition, 
the sole but unhappy resource of public tranquil¬ 
lity and order now remaining in Spain. As in 
Venice, it is become mostly an engine of state, 
which indeed to a degree it has always been in 
Spain. It wars no longer with Jews and,hereticks; 
it has no such war to carry on. Its great object 
is to keep atheistic and republican doctrines from 
making their way in jhr^t kingdom. No French 
book upon any subject'can enter there which does. 

not 
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not contain such matter. In Spain, the clergy are 
of moment from their influence, but at the same 
time with the envy and jealousy that attend great 
riches and power. Though the crown has by ma¬ 
nagement with the Pope got a very great share 
of the ecclesiastical revenues into its own hands, 
much still remains to them. There will always be 
about that court those who look out to a farther 
division of the church property as a resource, 
and to be obtained by shorter methods, than 
those of negotiations with the clergy and their 
chief. But at present I think it likely that they 
will stop, lest the business should be taken out of 
their hands : and lest that body, in which remains 
the only life that exists in Spain, and is not a fever, 
may with their property lose all the influence ne¬ 
cessary to preserve the monarchy, or, beingpoor and 
desperate, may employ whatever influence remains 
to them as active agents in its destruction. 

The Castilians have still remaining a good deal Castile dir- 
of their old character, their gravidr/d, lealdad, and Catalonia* 
il timor de Dios ; but that character neither is, nor Arr * gon ' 
ever was, exactly true, except of the Castilians 
only. The several kingdoms, which compose Spain, 
have, perhaps, some features which run through 
the whole; but they are in many particulars as 
different as nations who go by different names: 
the Catalans, for instancy fnd the Arragonians 
too, in a great measure have the spirit of the 
Miquelets, and much more of republicanism than 

D4 of 
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of an attachment to royalty. They are more’ in 
the way of trade and intercourse with France; and, 
upon the least internal movement, will disclose and 
probably let loose a spirit that may throw the whole 
Spanish monarchy into convulsions. 

It is a melancholy reflection that the spirit of 
melioration which has been going on in that part 
of Europe, more or less during this century, and 
the various schemes very lately on foot for further 
advancement, are all put a stop to at once. Re¬ 
formation certainly is nearly connected with inno¬ 
vation—and, where that latter comes in for too 
large a share, those who undertake to improve their 
country may risk their own safety. In times where 
the correction, which includes the confession, of an 
abuse, is turned to criminate the authority which 
has long suffered it, rather than to honour those 
who would amend it, (which is the spirit «f this 
malignant French distemper) every step out of the 
common course becomes critical, and renders it a 
task full of peril for princes of moderate talents to 
engage in great undertakings. At present the only 
safety of Spain is the old national hatred to the 
French. How far that can be depended upon, if 
any great ferments should be excited^ it is impos¬ 
sible to say. 

As to Portugal, she is out of the high road of 
these politicks—I shall, therefore, not divert my 
thoughts that way ; but return again to the North 
of Europe, which at present seems the part most 

interested, 
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interested, and there it appears to me that the 
French speculation on the northern countries 
may be valued in the following, or some such 
manner. 

Denmark and Norway do not appear to fur- Denmark, 
pish any of the materials of a democratick revo¬ 
lution, or the dispositions to it. Denmark can 
only be consequentially affected by any thing 
done in France; but of Sweden I think quite 
otherwise. The present power in Sweden is too Sweden, 
new a system, and too green, and too sore, from 
its late revolution, to be considered as perfectly 
assured. The king by his astonishing activity, 
his boldness, his decision, his ready versatility, 
and by rousing and employing the old military 
spirit of Sweden, keeps up the top with continual 
agitation and lashing. The moment it ceases to 
’ spin* the royalty is a dead bit of box. When¬ 
ever Sweden is quiet externally for some time, 
there is great danger that all the republican 
elements she contains will be animated by the 
new French spirit, and of this I believe the king 
is very sensible. 

The Russian Government is of all* others the Ru»»». 
most liable to be subverted by military seditions, 
by court conspiracies, and sometimes by headlong 
rebellions of the people, such as the turbinating 
movement of Pugatchef. It is not quite so pro¬ 
bable that in any of these changes the spirit of 
system may mingle in the manner it has done in 

France. 
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France. The Muscovites are no great speculators 
—but I should not much rely on their uninquisi- 
tive disposition, if any of their ordinary motives 
to sedition should arise. The little catechism of 
the rights of men is soon learned; and the infe¬ 
rences are in the passions. 

Poland, from one cause or other, is always un¬ 
quiet. The new constitution only serves to supply 
that restless people with new means, at least new 
modes of cherishing their turbulent disposition. 
The bottom of the character is the same. It is a 
great question, whether the joining that crown 
with the electorate of Saxony will contribute 
most to strengthen the royal authority of Poland, 
or to shake the ducal in Saxony. The elector 
is a Catholick ; the people of Saxony are, six 
sevenths at the very least, Protestants. He must 
continue a Catholick, according to the Polish law/ 
if he accepts that crown. The pride of the 
Saxons, formerly flattered by having a crown in 
the house of their prince, though an honour 
which cost them dear; the German probity, 
fidelity and loyalty ; the 'freight of the constitution 
of the empire under the treaty of Westphalia; 
the good temper and good nature of the princes 
of the house of Saxony; had formerly removed 
from the people all apprehension with regard to 
their religion, and kept them perfectly quiet, 
obedient, and even affectionate. The seven years 
war made some change in the minds of the 

Saxons'. 
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Saxons. They did not, 1 believe, regret the loss 
of what might be considered almost as the succes¬ 
sion to the crown of Poland, the possession of 
which, by annexing them to a foreign interest, had 
often obliged them to act an arduous part, towards 
the support of which that foreign interest afforded 
no proportionable strength. In this very delicate 
situation of their political interests, the speculations 
of the French and German economists, and the 
cabals, and the secret, as well as publick doctrines 
of the illuminatenorden and free masons, have 
made a considerable progress in that country; 
and a turbulent spirit under colour of religion, but 
in reality arising from the French rights of man, 
has already shewn itself, and is ready on every 
occasion to blaze out. 

The present elector is a prince of a safe and 
quiet temper, of great prudence, and goodness, 
lie knows, that, in the actual state of things, not the 
power and respect belonging to sovereigns, but 
their very existence depends on a reasonable fruga¬ 
lity. It is very certain that not one sovereign in 
Europe can either promise for the continuance of 
his authority in a state of indigence afid insol¬ 
vency, or dares to venture on a new imposition to 
relieve himself. Without abandoning wholly the 
ancient magnificence of his court, the elector has 
conducted his affairs with, infinitely more economy, 
than any of his predecessors, so as to restore his 
finances beyond what was thought possible from 

the 
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the state in which the seven years war had left 
Saxony. Saxony, during the whole of that dread¬ 
ful period having been in the hands of an exas¬ 
perated enemy, rigorous by resentment, by nature 
and by necessity, was obliged to bear in a manner 
the whole burden of the war; in the intervals 
when their allies prevailed, the inhabitants of that 
country were not better treated. 

The moderation and prudence of the present 
elector, in my opinion, rather perhaps respites the 
troubles than secures the peace of the electorate. 
The offer of the succession to the crown of Poland 
is truly critical, whether he accepts, or whether 
he declines it. If the states will consent to his 
acceptance, it will add to the difficulties, already 
great, of his situation between the king of Prussia 
and the Emperour. But these thoughts lead me 
too far, when I mean to speak only of the inte- 
riour condition of these princes. It has always 
however some necessary connexion with their 
foreign politicks. 

Holland. With regard to Holland, and the ruling parly 
there, I do not think if at all tainted, or likely to 
be so except by fear; or that it is likely to be 
misled unless indirectly and circuitously. But the 
predominant party in Holland is not Holland. 
The suppressed faction, though suppressed, exists. 
Under the ashes, the embers of the late commo¬ 
tions are still warm. The anti-orange party has 
from the day of its origin been French, though 

alienated 
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alienated in some degree for some time, through 
the pride and folly of Louis the Fourteenth. It 
will ever hanker after a French connexion ; and 
now that the internal government in France has 
been assimilated in so considerable a degree to that 
which the immoderate republicans began so very 
lately to introduce into Holland, their connexion, 
as still more natural, will be more desired. I do 
not well understand the present exterior politicks 
of the Stadtholder, nor the treaty into which the 
newspapers say he has entered for the states with 
the emperour. But the emperour’s own politicks 
with regard to the Netherlands seem to me to be 
exactly calculated to answer the purpose of the 
French revolutionists. He endeavours to crush 
the aristocratick party—and to nourish one in 
avowed connexion with the most furious demo- 
cratists in France. 

These provinces in which the French game is* 
so well played, they consider as part of the old 
French empire : certainly they were amongst the 
oldest parts of it. These they think very well 
situated, as their party is well-disposed to a re¬ 
union. As to the greater nations, they do not 
aim at making a direct conquest of them, but by 
disturbing them through a propagation of their 
principles, they hope to weaken, as they will 
weaken them, and to keep them in perpetual alarm 
and agitation, and thus render all their efforts 

against 
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against them utterly impracticable, whilst they 
extend the dominion of their sovereign anarchy on 
all sides. 

As to England, there may be some apprehension 
from vicinity, from constant communication, and 
from the very name of liberty, which, as it ought 
to be very dear to us, in its worst abuses, carries 
something seductive. It is the abuse of the first 
and best of the objects which we cherish. I know 
that many, who sufficiently dislike the system of 
France, have yet no apprehension of its prevalence 
here. I say nothing to the ground of this security 
in the attachment of the people to their constitu¬ 
tion, and their satisfaction in the discreet portion 
of liberty which it measures out to them. Upon 
this I have said all I have to say, in the appeal I 
have published. That security is something, and 
not inconsiderable. But if a storm arises I should 
not much rely upon it. 

There are other views of things which may be 
used to give us a perfect (though in my opinion a 
delusive) assurance of our own security. The first 
of these is from the weakness and ricketty nature 
of the new system in the place of its first forma¬ 
tion. It is thought that the monster of a common¬ 
wealth cannot possibly live—that at any rate the 
ill contrivance of their fabrick will make it fall in 
pieces of itself—that the Assembly must be bank¬ 
rupt, and that this bankruptcy will totally destroy 

that 
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that system, from the contagion of which appre¬ 
hensions are entertained. 

For my part I have long thought that one great 
cause of the stability of this wretched scheme of 
things in France was an opinion that it could not 
stand ; and, therefore, that all external measures 
to destroy it were wholly useless. 

As to the bankruptcy, that event has happened Bankrupt- 
long ago, as much as it is ever likely to happen. 

As soon as a nation compels a creditor to take 
paper currency in discharge of his debt, there is a 
bankruptcy. The compulsory paper has in some 
degree answered ; not because there was a surplus 
from church lands, but because faith has not been 
kept with the clergy. As to the holders of the 
old funds, to them the payments will be dilatory, 
but they will be made, and whatever may be the 
discount on paper, whilst paper is taken, paper will 
be issued. 

As to the rest, they have shot out three branches Resources, 
of revenue to supply all those which they have de¬ 
stroyed, that is, the Universal Register of all Trans¬ 
actions, the heavy and universal Stamp Duty , and 
the new Territorial Impost, levied chiefly on the 
reduced estates of the gentlemen. These branches 
of the revenue, especially as they take assignats in 
payment, answer their purpose in a considerable 
degree, and keep up the credit of their paper; for 
as they receive it in their treasury, it is in reality 

funded 
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funded upon all their taxes and future resources 
of all kinds, as well as upon the church estates. As 
this paper is become in a manner the only visible 
maintenance of the whole people, the dread of a 
bankruptcy is more apparently connected with the 
delay of a counter-revolution, than with the dura¬ 
tion of this republick ; because the .interest »of the 
new republick manifestly leans upon it; and, in 
my opinion, the counter-revolution cannot exist 
along with it. The above three projects ruined 
some ministers under the old government, merely 
for having conceived them. They are the salvation 
of the present rulers. 

As the Assembly has laid a most unsparing and 
cruel hand on all men who have lived by the 
bounty, the justice, or the abuses, of the old govern¬ 
ment, they have lessened many expences. The 
royal establishment, though excessively and ridicu¬ 
lously great for their scheme of things, is reduced 
at least one half; the estates of the king’s brothers, 
which under the ancient government had been in 
truth royal revenues, go to the general stock of^the 
confiscation; and as to the crown lands, though, 
u nder the monarchy, they never yielded two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand a year, by many they are 
thought at least worth three times as much. 

As to the ecclesiastical charge, whether as a 
compensation for losses, or a provision for religion, 
of which they made at first a great parade, and 

entered 
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entered into a solemn engagement in favour of it, 
it was estimated at a much larger sum than they 
could expect from the church property, movable 
or immovable: they are completely bankrupt as 
to that article. It is just what they wish; and it 
is not productive of any serious inconvenience. 

The non-paymfent produces discontent and occa¬ 
sional sedition; but is only by fits and spasms, 
and amongst the country people who are of no 
consequence. These seditions furnish new pretexts 
for non-payment to the church establishment, and 
help the Assembly wholly to get rid of the clergy, 
and indeed of any form of religion, which is not 
only their real, but avowed object. 

They are embarrassed indeed in the highest de- w»nt of 
gree, but not wholly resourceless. They are with- supplied. 0 * 
out the species of money. Circulation of money 
is a great convenience, but a substitute for it may 
be found. Whilst the great objects of production 
and consumption, corn, cattle, wine, and the like, 
exist in a country, the means of giving them circu¬ 
lation, with more or less convenience, cannot be 
wholly wanting. The great confiscation of the 
church and of the crown lands, and of the appen¬ 
dages of the princes, for the purchase of all which 
their paper is always received at par, gives means 
of continually destroying and continually creat¬ 
ing, and this perpetual destruction and renovation 
feeds the speculative market, and prevents, and 
vo'l. vn. E will 
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will prevent, till that fund of confiscation begins 
to fail, a total depreciation. 

But all consideration of public credit in France 
is of little avail at present. The action indeed 
of the monied interest was of absolute necessity at 
the beginning of this Revolution; but the French 
republick can stand without any 'assistance from 
that description of men, which, as things are 
now circumstanced, rather stands in need of as¬ 
sistance itself from the power which alone sub¬ 
stantially exists in France; I mean th§ several 
districts and municipal republicks, and the several 
clubs which direct all their affairs and appoint all 
their magistrates. This is the power now para¬ 
mount to every thing, even to the Assembly itself 
called National, and that to which tribunals, priest¬ 
hood, laws, finances, and both descriptions of mili¬ 
tary power are wholly subservient, so far as the 
military power of either description yields obedience 
to any name of authority. 

The world of contingency and political com¬ 
bination is much larger than we are apt to ima¬ 
gine. We never ( can say what may, or may not 
happen, without a view to all the actual circum¬ 
stances. Experience, upon other data than those, 
is of all things the most delusive. Prudence in 
new cases can do nothing on grounds of retrospect 
A constant vigilance and attention to the train 
of things as they successively emerge, and to act 

on 
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on what they direct, are the only sure courses. 

The physician that let blood, and by blood-let¬ 
ting cured one kind of plague, in the next added 
to its ravages. That power goes with property is 
not universally true, and the idea that the operation 
of it is certain and invariable may mislead us very 
fatally. 

Whoever will take an accurate view of the P° wer » e - 

paratcd 

state of those republicks, and of the composition of from pro- 
the present Assembly deputed by them (in which 1 y 
Assembly there are not quite fifty persons pos¬ 
sessed of an income amounting to 1001. sterling 
yearly) must discern clearly, that the political and 
civil power of France is wholly separated from 
its property of every description; and of course 
that neither the landed nor the monied interest 
possesses the smallest weight or consideration in the 
direction of any publick concern. The whole 
kingdom is directed by the refuse of its chicane, 
with the aid of the bustling, presumptuous young 
clerks of counting-houses and shops, and some in¬ 
termixture of young gentlemen of the same cha¬ 
racter in the several towns. The rich peasants are 
bribed with church lands ; and the poorer of that 
description are, and can be, counted for nothing. 

They may rise in ferocious, ill-directed tumults— 
but they can only disgrace themselves and signalize 
the triumph of their adversaries. 

The truly active citizens, that is, the above de- Effect of 
scriptions, are all concerned in intrigue respecting lhe rottt ' 

E 2 
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the various objects in their local or their general 
government. The rota, which the French have 
established for their National Assembly, holds out 
the highest objects of ambition to such vast mul¬ 
titudes as, in an unexampled measure, to widen the 
bottom of a new species of interest merely po¬ 
litical, and wholly unconnected with birth or 
property. This scheme of a rota, though it en¬ 
feebles the state, considered as one solid body, and 
indeed wholly disables it from acting as such, gives 
a great, an equal, and a diffusive strength to the 
democratick scheme. Seven hundred and fifty 
people, every two years raised to the supreme 
power, has already produced at least fifteen hun¬ 
dred bold, acting politicians ; a great number for 
even so great a country as France. These men 
never will quietly settle in ordinary occupations, 
nor submit to any scheme which must reduce 
them to an entirely private condition, or to the 
exercise of a steady, peaceful, but obscure and 
unimportant industry. Whilst they sit in the As¬ 
sembly they are denied offices of trust and profit 
•—but their short duration makes this no restraint 
—during their probation and apprenticeship they 
are all salaried with an income to the greatest part 
of them immense; and, after they have passed the 
novitiate, those who take any sort of lead are placed 
in very lucrative offices, according to their influence 
and credit, or appoint those who divide their profits 
with them. 


This 
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This supply of recruits to the corps of the 
highest civil ambition goes on with a regular 
progression. In very few years it must amount 
to many thousands. These, however, will be as 
nothing in comparison to the multitude of muni¬ 
cipal officers, and officers of district and depart¬ 
ment, of all sorts, who have tasted of power and 
profit, and who hunger for the periodical return 
of the meal. To these needy agitators, the glory 
of the state, the general wealth and prosperity 
of the nation, and the rise or fall of public cre¬ 
dit, are as dreams; nor have arguments deduced 
from these topicks any sort of weight with them. 

The indifference with which the Assembly regards 
the state of their colonies, the only valuable part 
of the French commerce, is a full proof how little 
they are likely to be affected by any thing but the 
selfish game of their own ambition, now univer¬ 
sally diffused. 

It is true, amidst all these turbulent means of impractka- 
security to their system, very great discontents sistauce. 
every where prevail. But they only produce mi¬ 
sery to those who nurse them at home, or exile, 
beggary* and in the end confiscation, to those 
who are so impatient as to remove from them. 

Each municipal republick has a committee, or 
something in the nature of a committee of research. 

In these petty republicks the tyranny is so near 
its object, that it becomes instantly acquainted 
with every act of every man. It stifles conspiracy 
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in its very first movements. Their power is Ab¬ 
solute and uncontroulable. No stand can be 
made against it. These republicks are besides so 
disconnected, that very little intelligence of what 
happens in them is to be obtained, beyond their 
own bounds, except by the means of their clubs, 
who keep up a constant correspondence, and who 
give what colour they please to such facts as they 
choose to communicate out of the track of their 
correspondence. They all have some sort of 
communication, just as much or as little as they 
please, with the centre. By this confinement of 
all communication to the ruling faction, any com¬ 
bination, grounded on the abuses and discon¬ 
tents in one, scarcely can reach the other. There 
is not one man, in any one place, to head them. 
The old government had so much abstracted the 
nobility from the cultivation of provincial inte¬ 
rest, that no man in France exists, whose power, 
credit, or consequence, extends to two districts, or 
who is capable of uniting them in any design, even 
if any man could assemble ten men together, 
without being sure of a speedy lodging in a prison. 
One must not judge of the state of France by 
what has been observed elsewhere. It does not 
in the least resemble any other country. Analogi¬ 
cal reasoning from history or from recent expe¬ 
rience in other places is wholly delusive. 

In my opinion there never was seen so strong a 
government internally as that of the French muni¬ 
cipalities. 
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-cipalities. If ever any rebellion can arise against 
the present system, it must begin, where the Revo¬ 
lution which gave birth to it did, at the capital. 

Paris is the only place in which there is the least 
freedom of intercourse. But even there, so many 
servants as any man has, so many spies, and irre¬ 
concilable domestick enemies. 

But that place being the chief seat of the power Gentlemen 
and intelligence of the ruling faction, and the place tives. 
of occasional resort for their fiercest spirits, even 
there a revolution is not likely to have any thing to 
feed it. The leaders of the aristocratick party have 
been drawn out of the kingdom by order of the 
princes, on the hopes held out by the emperour and 
the king of Prussia at Pilnitz; and as to the demo- 
cratick factions in Paris, amongst them there are no 
leaders possessed of an influence for any other pur¬ 
pose but that of maintaining the present state of 
things. The moment they are seen to warp, they 
are reduced to nothing. They have no attached 
army—no party that is at all personal. 

It is not to be imagined because a political 
system is, under certain aspects, very unwise in its 
contrivance, and very mischievous in its effects, 
that it therefore can have no long duration. Its 
very defects may tend to its stability, because they 
are agreeable to its nature. The very faults in the 
constitution of Poland made it last; the veto 
which destroyed all its energy preserved its life. 

e 1< What 
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What can be conceived so monstrous as the 
reputyick of Algiers? and that no less strange 
republick of the Mamalukes in Egypt ? They are 
of the worst form imaginable, and exercised in the 
worst manner, yet they have existed as a nuisance 
on the earth for several hundred years. 

From all these considerations, and many more 
that crowd upon me, three conclusions have long 
since arisen in my mind— 

ConeiMioiu. First, that no counter-revolution is to be expected 
in France, from internal causes solely. 

Secondly, that the longer the present system 
exists, the greater will be its strength ; the greater 
its power to destroy discontents at home, and to 
resist all foreign attempts in favour of these dis¬ 
contents. 

Thirdly, that as long as it exists in France, it 
will be the interest of the managers there, and it is 
in the very essence of their plan, to disturb and dis¬ 
tract all other governments, and their endless suc¬ 
cession of restless politicians will continually stimu¬ 
late them to new attempts. 

Proceeding Princes are generally sensible that this is their 

of pmiceii; 0 ' 

defensive common cause; and two of them have made a 

Flaus, 

publick declaration of their opinion to this effect. 
Against this common danger, some of them, such 
as the king of Spain, the king of Sardinia, and the 
republick of Berne, are very diligent in using 
defensive measures. 


If 
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If they were to guard against an invasion from* 

France, the merits of this plan of a merely defen¬ 
sive resistance might be supported by plausible 
topicks; but as the attack does not operate against 
these countries externally, but by an internal cor¬ 
ruption (a sort of dry rot); they, who pursue this 
merely defensive plan, against a danger which the 
plan itself supposes to be serious, cannot possibly 
escape it. For it is in the nature of all defensive 
measures to be sharp and vigorous under the im¬ 
pressions of the first alarm, and to relax by degrees; 
until at length the danger, by not operating in¬ 
stantly, comes to appear as a false alarm; so much 
so that the next menacing appearance will look less 
formidable, and will be less provided against. But 
to those who are on the offensive it is not neces¬ 
sary to be always alert. Possibly it is more their 
interest not to be so. For their unforeseen attacks 
contribute to their success. 

In the mean time a system of French conspiracy The French 

. . . . , r party how 

is gaming ground in every country. This system composed, 
happening to be founded on principles the most 
delusive indeed, but the most flattering to the . 
natural propensities of the unthinking multitude, 
and to the speculations of all those who think, 
without thinking very profoundly, must daily 
extend its influence. A predominant inclination 
towards it appears in all those who have no reli¬ 
gion, when otherwise their disposition leads them 

to 
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•to be advocates even for despotism. Hence Hume, 
though I cannot say that he does not throw out 
some expressions of disapprobation on the proceed¬ 
ings of the levellers in the reign of Richard the 
Second, yet affirms that the doctrines of John 
Ball were “ conformable to the ideas of primitive 
“ equality, which are engraven in the hearts of all 
“ men.” 

Boldness formerly was not the character of 
Atheists as such. They were even of a character 
nearly the reverse: they were formerly like the 
old Epicureans, rather an unenterprising race. 
But of late they are grown active, designing, tur¬ 
bulent, and seditious. They are sworn enemies to 
kings, nobility, and priesthood. We have seen all 
the academicians at Paris, with Condorcet, the 
friend and correspondent of Priestley, at their 
head, the most furious of the extravagant repub¬ 
licans. 

Condorcet The late assembly, after the last captivity of the 
king, had actually chosen this Condorcet by a 
majority in the ballot, for preceptor to the dauphin, 
who was to be taken out of the hands and direc¬ 
tion of his parents, and to be delivered over to 
this fanatick atheist, and furious democratick 
republican. His untractability to these leaders, 
and his figure in the club of jacobins, which at that 
time they wished to bring under, alone prevented 
that part of the arrangement, and others in the 

same 
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game style, from being carried into execution. 

Whilst he was candidate for this office he pro¬ 
duced his title to it by promulgating the following 
ideas of the title of his royal pupil to the crown. 

In a paper written by him, and published wi$ his 
name, against the re-establishment, even of the 
appearance of monarchy under any qualifications, 
he says: “ Jusqu’k ce moment ils [l'Assembl^e Na- 
“ tionale] n’ont rien pr£jug6 encore. En se reser- 
“ vant de nommer un gouverneur au dauphin, ils 
“ n’ont pas prononc6 quc cet enfant dut regner ; Doctrine of 
“ mais seulement qu’il Hoitpossible que la constitu- 
“ tion l’y destin4t; ils ont voulu -que l’&Lucation, 

“ effa$ant tout ce que les prestiges du Trdne ont pu 
“ lui inspirer de pr^juges sur les droits pretend us 
“ de sa naissance, qu’elle lui sit connoitre de bonne 
“ heure, et l'Egalite naturelle des hommes, et la 
“ Souvcrainete du peuple; qu’elle lui apprit k ne 
“ pas oublier que c’est du peuple qu’il tiendra le 
“ titre de roi, et que le peuple na pas m6me le droit 
“ de renoncer h celui de ten depouiller. 

“ Ils ont voulu que cette Education le rendit 
“ 6galement digne, par ses lumi^res, et ses vertus, 

“ de recevoir avec resignation, le fardeau dange- 
“ reux d’une couronne, ou de la deposer avec joie 
“ entre le mains de ses fibres, qu’il sentit que le 
“ devoir, et la gloire du roi d’un peuple libre, est 
“ de hitter le moment de n’Gtre plus qu’un citoyen 
“ ordinaire. 

“ Ils 
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*« Ils ont voulu que I'inutiliti d'un roi, la n£cessit£ 
“ de chercher les moyens de remplacer un pouvoir 
“ fondb sur les illusions, fut une des premieres v6ri- 
“ t6s offertes it sa raison; Vobligation d’y concourir 
“ lui+m&me un des premieres devoirs de sa morale ; 
“ et le desir, de riHre plus affranchi dujoug de la 
“ lot, par une injurieuse inviolability, le premier 
“ sentiment de son cceur. Ils n’ignorent pas que 
“ dans ce moment il s’agit bien moins de former 
** un roi que de lui apprendre it savoir, it vouloir 
“ ne plus Pitre” * 

Such 

• Until now, they (the National Assembly') have prejudged 
nothing. Reserving to themselves a right to appoint a precep¬ 
tor to the dauphin, they did not declare that this child was to 
reign; but only that possibly the constitution might destine him 
to it: they willed that while education should efface from his 
mind all the prejudices arising from the delusions of the throne 
respecting his pretended birth-right, it should also teach him 
not to forget, that it is from the people he is to receive the title 
of king, and that the people do not even possess the right ofgiving 
up their power to take it from him. 

They willed that this education should render him worthy 
by his knowledge, and by his virtues, both to receive with 
submission the dangerous burden of a crown, and to resign it 
tvilh pleasure into the hands of his brethren: that he should be 
conscious that the hastening of that moment when he is to be 
only a common citizen constitutes the duty and the glory of 
a king of a free people. 

They willed that the uselessness of a king , the necessity of 
seeking means to establish something in lieu of a power founded 
on illusions, should be one of the first truths offered to his reason. 

the 
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■Such are the sentiments of the man who has oc> 
casionally filled the chair of the National Assembly, 
who is their perpetual secretary, their only stand¬ 
ing officer, and the most important by far. He 
leads them to peace or war. He is the great theme 
of the republican faction in England. These ideas 
of M. Condorcet, are the principles of those to 
whom kings are to entrust their successors, and the 
interests of their succession. This man would be 
ready to plunge the poniard in the heart of his 
pupil, or to whet the axe for his neck. Of all 
men, the most dangerous is a warm, hot-headed, 
zealous atheist. This sort of man aims at domi¬ 
nion, and his means are, the words he always has 
in his mouth, “ L’^galite naturelle des hommes, et 
“ la souverainet6 du peuple.*’ 

All former attempts, grounded on these rights 
of men, had proved unfortunate. The success of 
this last makes a mighty difference in the effect 
of the doctrine. Here is a principle of a nature, to 
the multitude, the most seductive, always existing 
before their eyes, as a thing feasible in practice. 
After so many failures, such an enterprise, previous 


the obligation of conforming himself to this, the first of his moral 
duties ; and the desire of no longer being freed from the yoke of 
the law, by an injurious inviolability, the first and chief sentiment 
of his heart. They are not ignorant that in the present moment 
the object is less to form a Icing than to teach him that he 
should know how to wish no longer to be such. 


to 
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to the French experiment, carried ruin to the 
contrivers, on the face of it; and if any enthusiast 
was so wild as to wish to engage in a scheme of 
that nature, it was not easy for him to find fol¬ 
lowers ; now there is a party almost in all countries, 
ready made, animated with success, with a sure 
ally in the very centre of Europe. There is no 
cabal so obscure in any place, that they do not 
protect, cherish, foster, and endeavour to raise it 
into importance at home and abroad. From the 
lowest, this intrigue will creep up to the highest. 
Ambition, as well as enthusiasm, may find its 
account in the party and in the principle. 

Character The ministers of other kings, like those of the 
king of France (not one of whom was perfectly 
free from this guilt, and some of whom were very 
deep in it) may themselves be the persons to 
foment such a disposition and such a faction. 
Hertzberg, the king of Prussia’s late minister, is 
so much of what is called a philosopher, that he 
was of a faction with that sort of politicians in 
every thing, and in every place. Even when he 
defends himself from the imputation of giving 
extravagantly into these principles, he still con¬ 
siders the Revolution of France as a great publick 
good, by giving credit to their fraudulent decla¬ 
ration of their universal benevolence, and love of 
peace. Nor are his Prussian majesty’s present mi¬ 
nisters at all disinclined to the same system. Their 

ostentatious 
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ostentatious preamble to certain late edicts de¬ 
monstrated, (if their actions had not been suffi¬ 
ciently explanatory of their cast pf mind) that 
they are deeply infected with the same distemper 
of dangerous, because plausible, though trivial, and 
shallow speculation. 

Ministers, turning their backs on the reputation 
which properly belongs to them, aspire at the 
glory of being speculative writers. The duties of 
these two situations are, in general, directly 
opposite to each other. Speculators ought to be 
neutral. A minister cannot be so. He is to 
support the interest of the publick as connected 
with that of his master. He is his master’s 
trustee, advocate, attorney, and steward—and he 
is not to indulge in any speculation which con¬ 
tradicts that character, or even detracts from its 
efficacy. Neckcr had an extreme thirst for this 
sort of glory ; so had others; and this pursuit of 
a misplaced and misunderstood reputation was one 
of the causes of the ruin of these ministers, and of 
their unhappy master. The Prussian ministers in 
foreign courts have (at least not long since) talked 
the most democratick language with regard to 
France, and in the most unmanaged terms. 

The whole corps diplomatique, with very few Corps di¬ 
exceptions, leans that way. What cause produces pl °“ at,qu '‘ 
in them a turn of mind* which at first one would 
think unnatural to their situation, it is not impos¬ 
sible to explain. The discussion would however 

be 
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be somewhat long and somewhat invidious. The 
fact itself is indisputable, however they may 
dis‘guise it tq their several courts. This dispo¬ 
sition is gone to so very great a length in that 
corps, in itself so important, and so important as 
furnishing the intelligence which sways all cabinets, 
that if princes and states do not very speedily 
attend with a vigorous controul to that source of 
direction and information, very serious evils are 
likely to befall them. 

—their'di*- But indeed kings are to guard against the same 

positions. sort 0 f dispositions in themselves. They are very 
easily alienated from all the higher orders of their 
subjects, whether civil or military, laick or ecclesi¬ 
astical. It is with persons of condition that sove¬ 
reigns chiefly come into contact. It is from them 
that they generally experience opposition to their 
will. It is with their pride and impracticability, 
that princes are most hurt ; it is with their servility 
and baseness, that they are most commonly dis¬ 
gusted ; it is from their humours and cabals, that 
they find their affairs most frequently troubled 
and distracted. But of the common people, in 
pure monarchical governments, kings know little 
or nothing; and therefore being unacquainted 
with their faults (which are as many as those of 
the great, and much more decisive in their effects 
when accompanied with *power) kings generally 
regard them with tenderness and favour, and 
turn their eyes towards that description of their 

subjects, 
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subjects, particularly when hurt by opposition 
from the higher orders. It was thus that the king 
of France (a perpetual example to aU sovereigns) 
was ruined. I have it from very sure informa¬ 
tion (and indeed it was obvious enough from the 
measures which were taken previous to the assem¬ 
bly of the states and afterwards) that the king’s 
counsellors had filled him with a strong dislike 
to his nobility, his clergy, and the corps of his 
magistracy. They represented to him, that he 
had tried them all severally, in several ways, and 
found them all untractable. That he had twice 
called an assembly (the notables) composed of the 
first men of the clergy, the nobility, and the ma¬ 
gistrates ; that he had himself named every #he 
member in those assemblies, and, that, though so 
picked out, he had not, in this their collective 
state, found them more disposed to a compliance 
with his will than they had been separately. That 
there remained for him, with the least prospect of 
advantage to his authority in the states general, 
which were to be composed «£ the same sorts of 
men, but not chosen by him, only the tiers hat. 
In this alone he could repose any hope of extri¬ 
cating himself from his difficulties, and of settling 
him in a clear and permanent authority. They 
represented (these are the words of one of my in¬ 
formants) “ That the royal authority compressed 
“ with the weight of these aristocratick bodies, 
VOL. VII. F “ full 
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“ full of ambition, and of faction, when once 
“ unloaded, would rise of itself, and occupy its 
“ natural pl^ce without disturbance or controul:” 
that the common people would protect, cherish, 
and support, instead of crushing it. “ The peo- 
“ pie,” (it was said) “ conld entertain no objects 
“ of ambitionthey were out of the road of 
intrigue and cabal; and could possibly have no 
other view than the support of the mild and 
parental authority by which they were invested, 
for the first time collectively with real importance 
in the state, and protected in their peaceable and 
useful employments. 

French This unfortunate king (not without a large 
shape of blame to himself) was deluded to his ruin 
by a desire to humble and reduce his nobility, 
clergy, and his corporate magistracy; not that I 
suppose he meant wholly to eradicate these bodies, 
in the manner since effected by tUfe democratick 
power; I rather believe that even Necker’s designs 
did not go to that extent. With his own hand, 
however, Louis the XVItlx pulled down the pil¬ 
lars which upheld his throne; and this he did, 
because he could not bear the inconveniences 
which are attached to every thing human; because 
he found himself cooped up, and in durance, by 
those limits which nature prescribes to desire and 
imagination; and was taught to consider as low 
and degrading, that mutual dependence which 

Providence 
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Providence has ordained that all men should have 
on one another. He is not at this minute perhaps 
cured of the dread of the power and credit likely 
to be acquired by those who would save and rescue 
him. He leaves those who suffer in his cause to 
their fate; and hopes'by various, mean, delusive 
intrigues, in which I am afraid he is encouraged 
from abroad, to regain, among traitors and regi¬ 
cides, the power he has joined to take from his own 
family, whom he quietly sees proscribed before 
his eyes, and called to answer to the lowest of his 
rebels, as the vilest of all criminals. 

It is to be hoped that the emperour may be Em), 
taught better things by this fatal example. But 
it is sure that he has advisers who endeavotJr to 
fill him with the ideas which have brought his 
brother-in-law to his present situation. Joseph 
the Second was far gone in this philosophy, and 
some, if not most, who serve the emperour, would 
kindly initiate him into all the mysteries of this 
free-masonry. They would persuade him to look 
on the National Assembly not with the hatred of 
an enemy, but with the jealousy of a rival. They 
would make him desirous of doing, in his own 
dominions, by a royal despotism, what has been 
done in France by a democratick. Rather than 
abandon such enterprises, they would persuade 
him to a strange alliance* between those extremes. 
Their grand object being now, as in his brother’s 
time, at any rate to destroy the higher orders, 

F 2 thev 
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they think he cannot compass this end, as cer¬ 
tainly he cannot, without elevating the lower. 
By depressing the one and by raising the other, 
they hope in the first place to increase his treasures 
and his army; and with these common instru¬ 
ments of royal power they flatter him that the 
democracy which they help, in his name, to 
create, will give him but little trouble. In 
defiance of the freshest experience, which might 
•shew him that old impossibilities are become 
modern probabilities, and that the extent to 
which evil principles may go, when left to their 
own operation, is beyond the power of calculation, 
they will endeavour to persuade him that such a 
democracy is a thing which cannot subsist by 
itself; that in whose hands soever the military 
command is placed, he must be, in the necessary 
course of affairs, sooner or later the master; 
and, that, being the master of 'Various uncon¬ 
nected countries, he may keep them all in order 
by employing a military force, which to each of 
them is foreign. This maxim too, however for¬ 
merly plausible, will not now hold water. This 
scheme is full of intricacy, and may cause him 
every where to lose the hearts of his people. 
These counsellors forget that a corrupted army 
was the very cause of the ruin of his brother-in- 
law ; and that he is himself far from secure from 
a similar corruption. 


Instead 
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Instead of reconciling himself heartily and bond Brabant 
fide according to the most obvious rules of policy 
to the states of Brabant, as they are constituted, 
and who in the present state of things stand on 
the same foundation with the monarchy itself, and 
who might have been gained with the greatest 
facility, they have advised him to the most un- 
kingly proceeding which, either in a good or in 
a bad light, has ever been attempted. Under a 
pretext taken from the spirit of the lowest chicane, 
they have counselled him wholly to break the 
publick faith, to annul the amnesty, as well as 
the other conditions through which he obtained 
an entrance into the provinces of the Netherlands, 
under the guarantee of Great Britain and Prussia. 

He is made to declare his adherence to the in¬ 
demnity in a criminal sense, but he is to keep 
alive in his own name, and to encourage in 
others, a civiP process in the nature of an action 
of damages for what has been suffered during the 
troubles. Whilst he keeps up this hopeful law-suit 
in view of the damages he may recover against 
individuals, he loses the hearts of a whole people, 
and the vast subsidies which his ancestors had 
been used to receive from them. 

This design once admitted unriddles the mystery Emperonr’s 
of the whole conduct of the emperour’s ministers with regard 
with regard to France. ' As soon as they saw the to Frttnce ’ 
life of the king and queen of France no longer as 
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they thought in danger, they entirely changed their 
plan with regard to the French nation. I believe 
that the chiefs of the Revolution (those who led 
the constituting assembly) have contrived, as far as 
they can do it, to give the emperour satisfaction on 
this head. He keeps a continual tone and posture 
of menace to secure this his only point. But it 
must be observed, that he all along grounds his 
departure from the engagement at Pilnitz to the 
princes, on the will and actions of the king and the 
majority of the people, without any regard to the 
natural and constitutional orders of the state, or 
to the opinions of the whole house of Bourbon. 
Though it is manifestly under the constraint of 
imprisonment and the fear of death, that this un¬ 
happy man has been guilty of all those humilities 
which have astonished mankind, the advisers of 
the emperour will consider nothing but the physical 
person of Louis, which, even # in his present de¬ 
graded and infamous state, they regard as of suf¬ 
ficient authority to give a compleat sanction to the 
persecution and utter ruin of all his family, and of 
every person who has shewn any degree of attach¬ 
ment or fidelity to him, or to his cause; as well 
as competent to destroy the whole ancient consti¬ 
tution and frame of tfijp French monarchy. 

The present policy, therefore, of the Austrian 
politicians is to recover despotism through demo¬ 
cracy > or, at least, at any expence, every where to 
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ruin the description of men who are every where 
the objects of their settled and systematick 
aversion, but more especially in the Netherlands. 
Compare this with the emperour’s refusing at first 
all intercourse with the present powers in France, 
with his endeavouring to excite all Europe 
against them, and then, his not only withdrawing 
all assistance and all countenance from the fugi¬ 
tives who had been drawn by his declarations from 
their houses, situations, and military commissions, 
many even from the means of their very existence, 
but treating them with every species of insult and 
outrage. 

'Combining this unexampled conduct in the em¬ 
perour’s advisers, with the timidity (operating as 
perfidy) of the king of France, a fatal example is 
held out to all subjects, tending to shew what little 
support, or even countenance, they are to expect 
from those for whom their principle of fidelity 
may induce them to risk life and fortune. The 
emperour’s advisers would not for the world re¬ 
scind one of the acts of this or of the late French 
assembly; nor do they wish any thing better at 
present for their master’s brother of France, than 
that he should really be, as he is nominally, at the 
head of the system of persecution of religion and 
good order, and of all descriptions of dignity, na¬ 
tural an^, instituted; they only wish all this done 
with a little more respect to the king’s person, and 
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with more appearance of consideration for his new 
subordinate office; in hopes, that, yielding himself, 
for the present, to the persons who have effected 
these changes, he may be able to game for the rest 
hereafter. On no other principles than these, can 
the conduct of the court of Vienna be accounted 
for. The subordinate court of Brussels talks the 
language of a club of Feuillans and Jacobins. 
Moderate In this state of general rottenness among sub- 
paii> * jects, and of delusion and false politicks in princes, 
comes a new experiment. The king of France is 
in the hands of the chiefs of the regicide faction, 
the Barnaves, Lameths, Fayettes, Perigords, Du- 
ports, Robespierres, Camus's, &c. &c. &c. They 
who had imprisoned, suspended, and conditionally 
deposed him, are his confidential counsellors. The 
next desperate of the desperate rebels call them¬ 
selves the moderate party. They are the chiefs of 
the first assembly, who are confederated to support 
their power during their suspension from the pre¬ 
sent, and to govern the existent body with as 
sovereign a sway as they had done the last. They 
have, for the greater part, succeeded; and they 
have many advantages towards procuring their 
success in future. Just before the close of their 


regular power, they bestowed some appearance of 
prerogatives on the king, which in their first plans 


they had refused to him; particularly ih^nischie- 
vous, and, in his situation, dreadful prerogative of 


a Veto. 
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a Veto. This prerogative, (which they hold as their 
bit in the mouth of the National Assembly for the 
time being) without the direct assistance of their 
club, it was impossible for the king to shew even 
the desire of exerting with the smallest effect, or 
even with safety to his person. However, by play¬ 
ing through this Veto , the Assembly against the king, 
and the king against the Assembly, they have 
made themselves masters of both. In this situa¬ 
tion, having destroyed the old government by their 
sedition, they would preserve as much of order as 
is necessary for the support of their own usurpa¬ 
tion. 

It is believed that this, by far the worst party ofj. ren( . h an) 
the miscreants of France, has received direct encou- baM '* dor * 
ragement from the counsellors who betray the em- 
perour. Thus strengthened by the possession of 
the captive king (now captive in his mind as well 
as in body) and by a good hope of the emperour, 
they intend to send their ministers to every court 
in Europe; having sent before them such a denun¬ 
ciation of terrour and superiority to every nation 
without exception, as has no example in the diplo- 
matick world. Hitherto the ministers to foreign 
courts had been of the appointment of the sove¬ 
reign of France previous to the Revolution ; and, 
either from inclination, duty or decorum, most of 
them w^ie contented with a merely passive obedi¬ 
ence to the new power. At present, the king, being 

entirely 
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Connexion 
of clubs. 


entirely in the hands of his jailors, and his mind 
broken to his situation, can send none but the en¬ 
thusiasts of the system—-men framed by the secret 
committee of the Feuillans, who meet in the house 
of Madame de Stahl, M. Necker’s daughter. Such 
is every man whom they have talked of sending 
hither. These ministers will be so many spies and 
incendiaries; so many active emissaries of demo¬ 
cracy. Their houses will become places of ren¬ 
dezvous here, as every where else, and centers of 
cabal for whatever is mischievous and malignant in 
this country, particularly among those of rank and 
fashion. As the minister of the National Assembly 
will be admitted at this court, at least with his 
usual rank, and as entertainments will be naturally 
given and received by the king’s own ministers, any 
attempt to discountenance the resort of other peo¬ 
ple to that minister would be ineffectual, and indeed 
absurd, and full of contradiction. The women who 
come with these ambassadors will assist in foment¬ 
ing factions amongst ours, which cannot fail of ex¬ 
tending the evil. Some of them I hear are already 
arrived. There is no doubt they will do as much 
mischief as they can. 

Whilst the publick ministers are received under 
the general law of the communication between 
nations, the correspondences between the factious 
clubs in France and ours will be, as they now are, 
kept up: but this pretended embassy w’ill be a 

closer, 
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closer, more steady, and more effectual link be¬ 
tween the partisans of the new system on both 
sides of the water. I do not mean that these 
Anglo-Gallick clubs in London, Manchester, &c. 
are not dangerous in a high degree. The appoint¬ 
ment of festive anniversaries has ever in the 
sense of mankind been held the best method of 
keeping alive the spirit of any institution. We 
hav.e one settled in London ; and at the last of 
them, that of the 14th of July, the strong discoun¬ 
tenance of government, the unfavourable time of 
the year, and the then uncertainty of the disposi¬ 
tion of foreign powers, did not hinder the meet¬ 
ing of at least nine hundred people, with good 
coats on their backs, who could afford to pay half 
a guinea a head to shew their zeal for the new 
principles. They were with great difficulty, and 
all possible address, hindered from inviting the 
French ambassador. His real indisposition, besides 
the fear of offending any party, sent him out of 
town. But when our court shall have recognised 
a government in France, founded on the principles 
announced in Montmorin’s letter, how can the 
French ambassador be frowned upon for an attend¬ 
ance on those meetings, wherein the establish¬ 
ment of the government he represents is cele¬ 
brated ? An event happened a few days ago, which 
in many particulars was Very ridiculous ; yet, even 
from the ridicule and absurdity of the proceed¬ 
ings, 
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ings, it marks the more strongly the spirit of the 
French Assembly. I mean the reception they have 
given to the Frith-Street alliance. This, though 
the delirium of a low, drunken alehouse club, they 
have publickly announced as a formal alliance with 
the people of England, as such ordered it to be 
presented to their king, and to be published in every 
province in France. This leads more directly, 
and with much greater force, than any proceeding 
with a regular and rational appearance, to two 
very material considerations. First, it shews that 
they are of opinion that the current opinions of the 
English have the greatest influence on the minds 
of the people in France, and indeed of all the 
people in Europe, since they catch with such asto¬ 
nishing eagerness at every the most trifling shew 
of such opinions in their favour. Next, and what 
appears to me to be full as important, it shews 
that they are willing publickly to countenance and 
even to adopt every factious conspiracy that can 
be formed in this nation, however low and base 
in itself, in order to excite in the most miserable 
wretches here an idea of their own sovereign im¬ 
portance, and to encourage them to look up to 
France, whenever they may be matured into some¬ 
thing of more force, for assistance in the subversion 
of their domestick government. This address of 
the alehouse club was actually proposed and ac¬ 
cepted by the Assembly as an alliance. The proce¬ 
dure 
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dure was in my opinion a high misdemeanor in 
those who acted thus in England, if they were not 
so very low and so very base, that no acts of theirs 
can be called high, even as a description of crimi¬ 
nality ; and the Assembly, in accepting, proclaim¬ 
ing, and publishing this forged alliance, has been 
guilty of a plain aggression, which would justify 
our court in demanding a direct disavowal, if our 
policy should not lead us to wink at it. 

Whilst I look over this paper to have it copied, 

I see a manifesto of the Assembly, as a preliminary 
to a declaration of war against the German princes 
on the Rhine. This manifesto contains the whole 
substance of the French politicks with regard to 
foreign states. They have ordered it to be circu¬ 
lated amongst the people in every country of Eu¬ 
rope—even previously to its acceptance by the 
king, and his new privy council, the club of the 
Feuillans. Therefore, as a summary of their policy 
avowed by themselves, let us consider some of the 
circumstances attending that piece, as well as the 
spirit and temper of the piece itself. 

It was preceded by a speech from Brissot, full of Declaration 
unexampled insolence towards all the sovereign Emperour? 
states of Germany, if not of Europe. The Assem¬ 
bly, to express their satisfaction in the sentiments 
which it contained, ordered it to be printed. This 
Brissot had been in the lowest and basest employ 
under the deposed monarchy : a sort of thief- 

taker, 
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taker, or spy of police; in which character he acted 
after the manner of persons in that description. 
He had been employed by his master, the lieute¬ 
nant de police, for a considerable time in London, 
in the same or some such honourable occupation. 
The Revolution, which has brought forward all 
merit of that kind, raised him, with others of a 
similar class and disposition, to fame and eminence. 
On the Revolution he became a publisher of an in¬ 
famous newspaper, which he still continues. He is 
charged, and I believe justly, as the first mover of 
the troubles in Hispaniola. There is no wicked¬ 
ness, if I am rightly informed, in which he is not 
versed, and of which he is not perfectly capable. 
His quality of- news writer, now an employment of 
the first dignity in France, and his practices and 
principles, procured his election into the Assembly, 
where he is one of the leading members. M. Con- 
dorcet produced on the same day a draft of a decla¬ 
ration to the king, which the Assembly published 
before it was presented. 

Condorcet, (though no marquis, as he styled 
himself before the Revolution) is a man of ano¬ 
ther sort of birth, fashion, and opcupation from 
Brissot; but in every principle, and every dispo¬ 
sition to the lowest as well as the highest and most 
determined villanies, fully his equal. He seconds 
Brissot in the Assembly, .and is at once his coad¬ 
jutor and his rival in a newspaper, which, in his 

own 
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own name and as successor to M. Garat, a mem¬ 
ber also of the Assembly, he has just set up in that 
empire of Gazettes. Condorcet was chosen to 
draw the first declaration presented by the Assem¬ 
bly to the king, as a threat to the elector of 
Treves, and the other provinces on the Rhine. In 
that piece, in which both Feuillans and Jacobins 
concurred, they declared publiekly, and most 
proudly and insolently, the principle on which 
they mean to proceed in their future disputes with 
any of the sovereigns of Europe ; for they say, 
“ that it is not with fire and sword they mean to 
“ attack their territories, but by what will be 
“ more dreadful to them, the introduction of 
“ liberty.”—I have not the paper by me to give 
the exact words—but I believe they are nearly as 
I state them. Dreadful indeed will be their hosti¬ 
lity, if they should be able to carry it on according 
to the example of their modes of introducing 
liberty. They have shewn a perfect model of their 
whole design, very complete, though in little. 
This gang of murderers and savages have wholly 
laid waste and utterly ruined the beautiful and 
happy country ^of the Com tat Venaiffin and the 
city of Avignon. This cruel and treacherous out¬ 
rage the sovereigns of Europe, in my opinion, with 
a great mistake of their honour and interest, 
have permitted, even without a remonstrance, to 
be carried to the desired point, on the principles 
on which they are now themselves threatened in 

their 
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their own states ; and this, because, according to 
the poor and narrow spirit now in fashion, their 
brother sovereign, whose subjects have been thus 
traitorously and inhumanly treated in violation of 
the law of nature and of nations, has a name some¬ 
what different from theirs, and instead of being 
styled king, or duke, or landgrave, is usually called 
pope. 

state of the The electors of Treves and Mentz were fright- 

Empire ene( j w ^fi the menace of a similar mode of war? 
The Assembly, however, not thinking < that the 
electors of Treves and Mentz had done enough 
under their first terrour, have again brought for¬ 
ward Condorcet, preceded by Brissot, as I have 
just stated. The declaration, which they have 
ordered now to be circulated in all countries, 
is in substance the same as the first, but still 
more insolent, because more full of detail. 
There they have the impudence to state that 
they aim at no conquest ; insinuating that all 
the old, lawful powers of the world had each 
made a constant, open profession of a design of 
subduing his neighbours. They add, that if 
they are provoked, their war will be directed 
only against those who assume to be masters. 
But to the people they will bring peace, law, 
liberty, &c. &c. There is not the least hint 
that they consider those, whom they call persons 
“ assuming to be masters," to be the lawful govern¬ 
ment of their country, or persons to be treated 

with 
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with the least management or respect. They re¬ 
gard them as usurpers and enslavers of the people. 

If I do not mistake they are described by the 
name of tyrants in Condorcet’s first draft. I am 
sure they are so in Brissot’s speech, ordered by 
the Assembly to be printed at the same time and' 
for the same purposes. The whole is in the same 
strain, full of false philosophy and false rhetorick, 
both however calculated to captivate and in¬ 
fluence the vulgar mind, and to excite sedition 
in the countries in which it is ordered to be cir¬ 
culated. • Indeed it is such, that if any of the 
lawful, acknowledged sovereigns of Europe had 
publickly ordered such a manifesto to be circulated 
in the dominions of another, the ambassador of 
that power would instantly be ordered to quit 
every court without an audience. 

The powers of Europe have a pretext for con- Effect of 
ccaling their fears, by saying that this language jwreig!" 
is not used by the king; though they well know Powers ‘ 
that there is in effect no such person, that the 
Assembly is in reality, and by that king is acknow¬ 
ledged to be, the master; that what he does is but 
matter of formality, and that he can neither cause 
nor hinder, accelerate nor retard, any measure what¬ 
soever, nor add to nor soften the manifesto which 
the Assembly has directed to be published, with the 
declared purpose of exciting mutiny and rebellion 
in the several countries governed by these powers. 
vol. vn. G By 
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By the generality also of the menaces contained in 
this paper (though infinitely aggravating the out¬ 
rage) they hope to remove from each power sepa¬ 
rately the idea of a distinct affront. The persons 
first pointed at by the menace are certainly the 
princes of Germany, who harbour the persecuted 
house of Bourbon and the nobility of France; the 
declaration, however, is general, and goes to every 
state with which they may have a cause of quarrel. 
But the terrour of France has fallen upon all rifh- 
tions. A few months since all sovereigns seemed 
disposed to unite against her, at present they all 
seem to combine in her favour. At no period has 
the power of France ever appeared with so formi¬ 
dable an aspect. In particular the liberties of the 
empire can have nothing more than an existence 
the most tottering and precarious, whilst France 
exists with a great power of fomenting rebellion, 
and the greatest in the weakest ; but with neither 
power nor disposition to support the smaller states 
in their independence against the attempts of the 
more powerful. 

I wind up all in a full conviction within my 
own breast, and the substance of which I must re¬ 
peat over and over again, that the state of France 
is the first consideration in the politicks of Europe, 
and of each state, externally as well as internally 
considered. 

Most of the topicks I have used are drawn from 

fear 
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fear and apprehension. Topieks derived from 
fear or addressed to it are, I well know, of doubt¬ 
ful appearance. To be sure, hope is in general 
the incitement to action. Alarm some men—you 
do not drive them to provide for their security; 
you put them to a stand; you induce them, not 
to take measures to prevent the approach of dan¬ 
ger, but to remove so unpleasant an idea from 
tjjeir minds ; you persuade them to rqjnain as 
they are, from a new fear that their activity may 
bring on the apprehended mischief before its time. 
I confess freely that this evil sometimes happens 
from an overdone precaution; but it is when 
the measures are rash, ill chosen, or ill combined, 
and the effects rather of blind terrour than of 
enlightened foresight. But the few to whom I 
wish to submit my thoughts are of a character 
which will enable them to sec danger without 
astonishment, and to provide against it without 
perplexity. 

To what lengths this method of circulating 
mutinous manifestos, and of keeping emissaries 
of sedition in every court under the name of 
ambassadors, to propagate the same principles and 
to follow the practices, will go, and how soon they 
will operate, it is hard to say—biit go on it will 
—more or less rapidly, according to events, and 
to the humour of the time. The princes menaced 
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with the revolt of their subjects, at the same time 

that they have obsequiously obeyed the sovereign 

mandate of the new Roman senate, Tiave received 

with distinction, in a public character, ambassadors 

from those who in the same act had circulated the 

• 

manifesto of sedition in their dominions. This 
was the only thing wanting to the degradation 
and disgrace of the Germanick body. 

The ambassadors from the rights of man, and 
their admission into the diplomatick system, I 
hold to be a new aera in this business. It will be 
the most important step yet taken to affect the 
existence of sovereigns, and the higher classes of 
life—I do not mean to exclude its effects upon all 
classes—but the first blow is aimed at the more 
prominent parts in the ancient order of things. 

What is to be done ? 

It would be presumption in me to do more than 
to make a case. Many things occur. But as 
they, like all political measures, depend on dis¬ 
positions, tempers, means, and external circum¬ 
stances, for all their effect, not being well assured 
of these, I do not know how to let loose any 
speculations of mine on the subject. The evil is 
stated, in my opinion, as it exists. The remedy 
must be where power, wisdom, and information, 
I hope are more united with good intentions than 
they can be with me. I have done with this sub¬ 
ject, 
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ject, I believe, for ever. It has given me many 
anxious moments for the two last years. If a 
great change- is to be made in human affairs, the 
minds of men will be fitted to it, the general 
opinions and feelings will draw that way. Every 
Tear, every hope, will forward it; and then they, 
who persist in opposing this mighty current in 
human affairs, will appear rather to resist the 
decrees of Providence itself, than the mere designs 
of men. They will not be resolute and firm, but 
perverse and obstinate. 
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CONSIDERATION, 

*>c. S>c. 

T HAT France by its mere geographical posi¬ 
tion, independently of every other circum¬ 
stance, must affect every state of Europe ; some of 
them immediately, all of them through mediums 
not very remote. 

That the standing policy of this kingdom ever 
has been to watch over the external proceedings of 
France, (whatever form the interior government 
of that kingdom might take) and to prevent the 
extension of its dominion, or its ruling influence, 
over other states. 

That there is nothing in the present internal 
state of things in France, which alters the national 
policy with regard to the exterior relations of that 
country. 

That there are, on the contrary, many things in 
the internal circumstances of France, (and perhaps 
of this country too) which tend to fortify the 

principles 
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principles of that fundamental policy ; and which 
render the active assertion of those principles more 
pressing at this, than at any former time. 

That, by a change effected in about three weeks, 
France has been able to penetrate into the heart of 
Germany; to make an absolute conquest of Savoy; 
to menace an immediate invasion of the Nether¬ 
lands ; and to awe and overbear the whole Hel- 
vetick body, which is in a most perilous situation. 
The great aristocratick cantons having, perhaps, 
as much or more to dread from their own people 
whom they arm, but do not choose or dare to em¬ 
ploy, as from the foreign enemy, which against all 
publick faith has butchered their troops, serving 
by treaty in France. To this picture it is hardly 
necessary to add the means by which France has 
been enabled to effect all this, namely, the appa¬ 
rently entire destruction of one of the largest, and 
certainly the highest disciplined, and bestappointed 
army ever seen, headed by the first military sove¬ 
reign in Europe,^with a captain under him of the 
greatest renown ; - and that without a blow given 
or received on any side. This state of things seems 
to i»e, even if it went no further, truly serious. 

Circumstances have enabled France to do all 
this by land. On the other element she has begun 
to exert herself; and she must succeed in her de¬ 
signs, if enemies very different from those she has 
hitherto had to encounter do not resist her. 


She 
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She has fitted out a naval force, now actually at 
sea, by which she is enabled to give law to the 
whole Mediterranean. It is known as a fact (and 
not so known, it is in the nature of things highly 
probable) that she proposes the ravage of the Ec¬ 
clesiastical state, and the pillage of Rome, as her 
first object; that next she means to bombard 
Naples ; to awe, to humble, and thus to command, 
all Italy—to force it to a nominal neutrality, but to 
a real dependence—to compel the Italian princes 
and republicks to admit the free entrance of the 
French commerce, an open intercourse, and, the 
sure concomitant of that intercourse, the affiliated 
societies, in a manner similar to those she has 
established at Avignon, the Comtat, Cliamberry, 
London, Manchester, &c. &c. which are so many 
colonies planted in all these countries, for ex¬ 
tending the influence, and securing the dominion, 
of the French Republick. 

That there never has been hitherto a period in 
which this kingdom would have suffered a French 
fleet to domineer in the Mediterranean, and to 
force Italy to submit to such terms as France 
would think fit to impose—to say nothing of what 
has been done upon land in support of the same 
system. The great object for which we preserved 
Minorca, whilst we could keep it, and for which 
wc still retain Gibraltar both at a great expence, 
was, and is, to prevent the predominance of France 
over the Mediterranean. 


Thus 
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Thus far as to the certain and immediate effeet 
of that armament upon the Italian states. The 
probable effect which that armament, and the other 
armaments preparing at Toulon, and other porfc^ 
may have upon Spain, on the side of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, is worthy of the serious attention of the 
British councils. 

That it is most probable, we may say, in a man¬ 
ner certain, that if there should be a rupture be¬ 
tween France and Spain, France will not confine 
her offensive piratical operations against Spain to 
her efforts in the Mediterranean ; on which side, 
however, she may grievously affect Spain, especially 
if she excites Morocco and Algiers, which undoubt¬ 
edly she will, to fall upon that power. 

That she will fit out armaments upon the ocean, 
by which the flota itself may be intercepted, and 
thus the treasures of all Europe, as well as the 
largest and surest resources of the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy, may be conveyed into France, and be¬ 
come powerful instruments for the annoyance of all 
her neighbours. 

That she makes no secret of her designs. 

That, if the inward and outward bound flota 
should escape, still France has more and better 
means of dissevering many of the provinces in the 
West and East Indies from the state of Spain, than 
Holland had when she succeeded in the same at¬ 
tempt. The French marine resembles not a little 

the 
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the old armaments of the Flibustiers, which about 
a century back, in conjunction with pirates of our 
nation, brought such calamities upon the Spanish 
Colonies. They differ only in this, that the present 
piratical force is, out of all measure and compari¬ 
son, greater; one hundred and fifty ships of the line, 
and frigates, being ready built, most of them in a 
manner new, and all applicable in different ways to 
that service. Privateers and Moorish corsaires 
possess not the best seamanship, and very little 
discipline, and indeed can make no figure in regu¬ 
lar service, but in desperate adventures, and ani¬ 
mated with a lust of plunder, they are truly formi¬ 
dable. 

That the land forces of France are well adapted 
to concur with their marine in conjunct expedi¬ 
tions of this nature. In such expeditions, enter¬ 
prise supplies the want of discipline, and perhaps 
more than supplies # it. Both for this, and for other 
service, (however contemptible their military is in 
other respects) one arm is extremely good, the en¬ 
gineering and artillery branch. The old officer 
corps in both being composed for the greater part 
of those who were not gentlemen, or gentlemen 
newly such, few have abandoned the service, and 
the men are veterans well enough disciplined, and 
very expert. In this piratical way they must make 
war with good advantage. They must do so, 
even on the side of Flanders, either offensively 
or defensively. This shews the difference between 

the 
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the policy of Louis the XIVth, who built a wall 
of brass about his kingdom ; and that of Joseph 
the Second, who premeditately uncovered his 
whole frontier. 

That Spain, from the actual and unexpected 
prevalence of French power, is in a most perilous 
situation; perfectly dependent on the mercy of 
that Republic. If Austria is broken, or even hum¬ 
bled, she will not dare to dispute its mandates. 

In the present state of things, we have nothing 
at all to dread from the power of Spain by sea, or 
by land, or from any rivalry in commerce. 

That we have much to dread from the connexions 

'4fHf 

into which Spain may be forced. 

From the circumstances of her territorial posses¬ 
sions, of her resources, and the whole of her civil 
and political state, we may be authorized safely, 
and with undoubted confidence, to affirm, that 

Spain is not a substantive pouter: 

That she must lean on France, or on England. 

That it is as much for the interest of Great 


Britain to prevent the predominancy of a French 
interest in that kingdom, as if Spain were a pro¬ 
vince of the crown of Great Britain, or a state 
actually dependent on it; full as much so as ever 
Portugal was reputed to be. This is a dependency 
of much greater value : and its destruction, or its 
being carried to any other dependency, of much 
more serious misfortune. 


One of these two things must happen: Either 

Spain 
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Spain must submit to circumstances, and take such 
conditions as France will impose; or she must en¬ 
gage in hostilities along with the emperour, and the 
king of Sardinia. 

If Spain should be forced or awed into a treaty 
with the Republick of France, she must open her 
ports and her commerce, as well as the land com¬ 
munication for the French labourers, who were 
accustomed annually to gather in the harvest in 
Spain. Indeed she must grant a free communi¬ 
cation for travellers and traders through her 
whole country. In that case it is not conjectural, 
it is certain, the clubs will give law in the pro¬ 
vinces ; Bourgoing, or some sdteh miscreant, will 
give law at Madrid. 

In this England may acquiesce if she pleases; 
and France will conclude a triumphant peace with 
Spain under her absolute dependence, with a broad 
highway into that, and into every state of Europe. 
She actually invites Great Britain to divide with her 
the spoils of the new world, and to make a parti¬ 
tion of the Spanish monarchy. Clearly it is better 
to do so, than to suffer France to posses#these 
spoils, and that territory alone ; which, without 
doubt, unresisted by us, she is altogether as able, 
as she is willing, to do. 

This plan is proposed by the French, in the 
way in which they propose all their plans ; and in 
the only way in which indeed they can propose 

them. 
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them, where there is no regular communication 
between His Majesty and their Republick. 

What they propose is a •plan. It is a plan also 
to resist their predatory project. To remain quiet, 
and to suffer them to make their own use of a naval 
power before our face, so as to awe and bully 
Spain into a submissive peace, or to drive them into 
a ruinous war, without any measure on our part, 
I fear is no plan at all. 

However, if the plan of co-operation which 
France desires, and which her affiliated societies 
here ardently wish and are constantly writing up, 
should not be adopted, and the war between the 
emperdur and France should continue, I think it 
not at all likely that Spain should not be drawn into 
the quarrel. In that case, the neutrality of Eng¬ 
land will be a thing absolutely impossible. The 
time only is the Subject of deliberation. 

Then the question will be, whether we are to 
defer putting ourselves into a posture for the com¬ 
mon defence, either by armament, or negotiation, 
or both, until Spain is actually attacked ; that is, 
whetbir our court will take a decided part for 
Spain, whilst Spain, on her side, is yet in a condi¬ 
tion to act with whatever degree of vigour she may 
have; whilst that vigour is yet unexhausted ; or 
whether we shall connect ourselves with her 
broken fortunes ; after she shall have received 
material blows, and when we shall have the whole 

slow 
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slow length of that always unwieldy, and ill con¬ 
structed, and then wounded, and crippled body, 
to drag after us, rather than to aid us. Whilst 
ou£ disposition is uncertain, Spain will not dare 
to put herself in such a state of defence as will 
make her hostility formidable, or her neutrality 
respectable. 

If the decision is such as the solution of this 
question, (I take it to be the true question) con¬ 
ducts to—no time is to be lost. But the measures, 
though prompt, ought not to be rash and indigested. 
They ought to be well chosen, well combined, and 
well pursued. The system must be general; but 
it must be executed, not successively, or with in¬ 
terruption, but all together, into jlatu, in one melt¬ 
ing, and one mould. 

For this purpose, we must put Europe before 
us, which plainly is, just now, in all its parts,' in 
a state of dismay, derangement, and confusion; 
and, very possibly amongst all its sovereigns, full 
of secret heart-burning, distrust, and mutual accu¬ 
sation. Perhaps it may labour under worse evils. 
There is no vigour any where, except the distem¬ 
pered vigour and energy of France. That coun¬ 
try has but too much life in it, when every thing 
around is so disposed to tameness and languor. 
The very vices of the French system at home tend 
to give force to foreign exertions. The generals 
must join the armies. They must lead them to 

vol. vi j. • H enterprise, 
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enterprise, or they are likely to perish by their 
hands. Thus, without law or government of her 
own, .France gives law to all the governments in 
Europe. ._•« 

This great mass of political matter must have 
been always under the views of thinkers for the 
publick, whether they act in office or not. Amongst 
events, even the late calamitous events were in 
the book of contingency. Of course, they must 
have been in design, at least, provided for. A plan, 
which takes in as many as ,possible of the states 
concerned, will rather tend to facilitate and simplify 
a rational scheme for preserving Spain, (if that were 
our sole, as I think it ought to be our principal 
object), than to delay and perplex it. 

If we should think that a provident policy 
(perhaps now more than provident, urgent and 
necessary) should lead us to act. we cannot take 
measures as if nothing had been done. We must 
see the faults, if any, which have conducted to 
the present misfortunes ; not for the sake of cri¬ 
ticism, military or political, or from the common 
motives of blaming persons and counsels which have 
not been successful; but in order, if we can, to 
administer some remedy to these disasters, by the 
adoption of plans more bottomed in principle, 
and built on with more discretion. Mistakes may 
be lessons. 

There seem indeed to have been several mistakes 

in 
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in the political principles on which the war was 
entered into, as well as in the plans upon which it 
was conducted ; some of them very fundamental, 
and not only visibly, but I may say, palpably 
erroneous; and I think him to have less than the 
discernment of a very ordinary statesman, who 
could not foresee, from the very beginning, un¬ 
pleasant consequences from those plans, though 
not the unparalleled disgraces and disasters which 
really did attend them : for they were, both prin¬ 
ciples and measures, wholly new and out of the 
common course, without any thing apparently very 
grand in the conception, to justify this total de¬ 
parture from all rule. 

For, in the first place, the united sovereigns 
very much injured their cause by admitting, that 
they had nothing to do with the interiour ar¬ 
rangements of France; in contradiction to the 
whole tenour of the publick law of Europe, and 
to the correspondent practice of all its states, from 
the time we have any history of them. In this 
particular, the two German courts seem to have 
as little consulted the publicists of Germany, as 
their own true interests, and those of all the so¬ 
vereigns of Germany and Europe. This admis¬ 
sion of a false principle in the law of nations 
brought them into an apparent contradiction, when 
they insisted on the re-establishment of the royal 
authority in France. But this confused and con¬ 
tradictory proceeding gave rise to a practical 


(onr-rvim* 
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errour of worse consequence. It was derived 
from one and the same root; namely, that the 
person of the monarch of France was every thing ; 
and the monarchy, and the intermediate orders, of 
the state, by which the monarchy was upheld, 
were nothing. So that if the united potentates 
had succeeded so far, as to re-establish the autho¬ 
rity of that king, and that he should be so ill- 
advised as to confirm all the confiscations, and to 
recognise as a lawful body, and to class himself 
with that rabble of murderers, (and there wanted 
not persons who would so have advised him) there 
was nothing in the principle, or in the proceed¬ 
ing of the united powers, to prevent such an ar¬ 
rangement. 

An expedition to free a brother sovereign from 
prison was undoubtedly a generous and chival¬ 
rous undertaking. But the spirit and generosity 
would not have been less, if the policy had been 
more profound, and more comprehensive ; that is, 
if it had taken in those considerations, and those 
persons, by whom, and, in some measure, for 
whom, monarchy exists. This would become a 
bottom for a system of solid and permanent policy, 
and of operations conformable to that system. 

The same fruitful errour was the cause why 
nothing was done to impress the people of France 
(so far as we can at all consider the inhabitants 
of France as a people) with an idea that the go¬ 
vernment was ever to be really French, or indeed 

any 
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any thing else than the nominal government of a 
monarch, a monarch absolute as over them, but 
whose sole support was to arise from foreign poten¬ 
tates, and who was to be kept on his throne by 
German forces ; in short, that the king of France 
was to be a viceroy to the emperour, and the king 
of Prussia. 

It was the first time that foreign powers, inter¬ 
fering in the concerns of a nation divided into 
parties, have thought proper to thrust wholly out 
of their councils, to postpone, to discountenance, 
to reject, and, in a manner, to disgrace, the party 
whom those powers came to support. The single 
person of a king cannot be a party. Woe to the 
king who is himself his party ! The royal party 
with the king or his representatives at its head 
is the royal cause. Foreign powers have hitherto 
chosen to give to such wars as this the appearance 
of a civil contest, and not that of a hostile in¬ 
vasion. When the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century, sent aids to the chiefs of the league, they 
appeared as allies to that league, and to the impri¬ 
soned king (the cardinal de Bourbon) which that 
league had set up. When the Germans came to 
the aid of the Protestant princes, in the same series 
of civil wars, they came as allies. When the 
English came to the aid of Henry the Fourth, 
they appeared as allies to that prince. So did the 
French always when they intermeddled in the 

h 3 affairs 
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affairs of Germany. They came to aid a party 
there. When the English and Dutch intermeddled 
in the succession of Spain, they appeared as allies 
to the emperour Charles the Sixth. In short, the 
policy has been as uniform as its principles were 
obvious to an ordinary eye. 

According to all the old principles of law and 
policy, a regency ought to have been appointed by 
the French princes of the blood, nobles, and par¬ 
liaments, and then recognised by the combined 
powers. Fundamental law and ancient usage, as 
well as the clear reason of the thing, have always 
ordained it during an imprisonment of the king of 
France ; as in the case of John, and of Francis the 
First. A monarchy ought not to be left a moment 
without a representative, having an interest in 
the succession. The orders of the state ought 
also to have been recognised in those amongst 
whom alone they existed in freedom, that is, in the 
emigrants. 

Thus, laying down a firm foundation on the 
recognition of the authorities of the kingdom of 
France, according to nature and to its funda¬ 
mental laws, and not according to the novel and 
inconsiderate principles of the usurpation which 
the united powers were, come to extirpate, the 
king of Prussia and the emperour, as allies of the 
ancient kingdom of France, would have pro¬ 
ceeded with dignity, first, to free the monarch, if 

possible; 
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possible ; if not, to secure the monarchy as prin¬ 
cipal in the design ; and in order to avoid all risks 
to that great object (the object of other ages than 
the present, and of other countries than that of 
France) they would of course avoid proceeding 
with more haste, or in a different manner than what 
the nature of such an object required. 

Adopting this, the only rational system, the ra¬ 
tional mode of proceeding upon it, was to com¬ 
mence with an effective siege of Lisle, which the 
French generals must have seen taken before their 
faces, or be forced to fight. A plentiful country 
of friends, from whence to draw supplies, would 
have been behind them ; a plentiful country of 
enemies, from whence to force supplies, would 
have been before them. Good towns were always 
within reach to deposit their hospitals and maga¬ 
zines. The march from Lisle to Paris is through 
a less defensible country, and the distance is hardly 
so great as from Longwy to Paris. 

If the old politick and military ideas had govern¬ 
ed, the advanced guard would have been formed 
of those who best knew the country, and had some 
interest in it, supported by some of the best light 
troops and light artillery, whilst the grand solid 
body of an army disciplined to perfection, pro¬ 
ceeded leisurely, and in close connexion with all its 
stores, provisions, and “heavy cannon, to support 
the expedite body in case of misadventure, or to 
improve and complete its success. 

h 4 
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The direct contrary of all this was put in prac¬ 
tice. In consequence of the original sin of this 
project, the army of the French princes was every 
where thrown into the rear, and no part of it 
brought forward to the last moment, the time of 
the commencement of the secret negotiation. This 
naturally made an ill impression on the people, and 
furnished an occasion for the rebels at Paris to 
give out that the faithful subjects of the king were 
distrusted, despised, and abhorred by his allies. 
The march was directed through a skirt of Lor¬ 
raine, and thence into a part of Champagne, the 
Duke of Brunswick leaving all the strongest places 
behind him; leaving also behind him, the strength 
of his artillery ; and by this means giving a supe¬ 
riority to the French, in the only way in which 
the present France is able to oppose a German 
force. 

In consequence of the adoption of those false 
politicks, which turned every thing on the king’s 
sole and single person, the whole plan of the war 
was reduced to nothing but a coup dc main, in order 
to set that prince at liberty. If that failed every 
thing was to be given up. 

The scheme of a coup de main might (under fa¬ 
vourable circumstances) be very fit for a partisan 
at the head ol*. a light corps, by whose failure 
nothing material would be deranged. But for a 
royal army of eighty thousand men, headed by 
a king in person, who was to march an hundred 

and 
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and fifty miles through an enemy’s country—surely 
this was a plan unheard of. 

Although thi? plan was not well chosen, and 
proceeded upon principles altogether ill judged 
and impoliticly the superiority of the military 
force might in a great degree have supplied the 
defects, and furnished a corrective to the mistakes. 
The greater probability was that the Duke of 
Brunswick would make his way to Paris over 
the bellies of the rabble of drunkards, robbers, 
assassins, rioters, mutineers, and half-grown boys, 
under the ill-obeyed command of a theatrical, 
vapouring, reduced captain of cavalry, who 
opposed that great commander and great army. 
But —Diis aliter visum —He began to treat, the 
winds blew, the rains beat, the house fell—be¬ 
cause it was built upon sand—and great was the 
frdl thereof. This march was not an exact copy 
of either of the two marches made by the Duke of 
Parma into France. 

There is some secret. Sickness and weather 
may defeat an army pursuing a wrong plan; not 
that I believe the sickness to have been so great as 
it has been reported ; but there is a great deal of 
superfluous humiliation in this business, a perfect 
prodigality of disgrace. Some advantage, real or 
imaginary, must compensate to a great sovereign, 
and to a great general,* for so immense a loss of 
reputation. Longwy, situated as it is, might (one 

should 
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should think) be evacuated without a capitulation 
with a rcpublick just proclaimed by the king of 
Prussia as an usurping and rebellious body. He 
was not far from Luxembourg. He might have 
taken away the obnoxious French in his flight. 
It does not appear to have been necessary that 
those magistrates who declared for their own king, 
on the faith, and under the immediate protection, 
of the king of Prussia, should be delivered over 
to the gallows. It was not necessary that the 
emigrant nobility and gentry who served with the 
king of Prussia’s army, under his immediate com¬ 
mand, should be excluded from the cartel, and 
given up to be hanged as rebels. Never was so 
gross, and so cruel a breach of the publick faith, 
not with an enemy, but with a friend. Dumou- 
rier has dropped very singular hints. Custine has 
spoken out more broadly. These accounts have 
never been contradicted. They tend to make an 
eternal rupture between the powers. The French 
have given out, that the Duke of Brunswick 
endeavoured to negotiate some name and place 
for the captive king, amongst the murderers and 
proscribers of those who have lost their all for His 
cause. Even this has not been denied. 

It is singular, and, indeed,- a thing, under'all 
its circumstances, inconceivable, that every thing 
should by the emperour be abandoned to the 
king of Prussia. That monarch was considered as 

principal. 
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principal. In the nature of things, as well as in 
his position with regard to the war, he was only an 
ally; and a new ally, with crossing interests in 
many particulars, and of a policy rather uncertain. 
At best, and supposing him to act with the greatest 
fidelity, the emperour and the empire, to him, must 
be but secondary objects. .Countries out of Ger¬ 
many must affect him in a still more remote man¬ 
ner. France, other than from the fear of its 
doctrinal principles, can to him be no object at all. 
Accordingly, the Rhine, Sardinia, and the Swiss, 
are left to their fate. The king of Prussia has no 
direct and immediate concern with France ; conse¬ 
quentially, to be sure, a great deal; but the empe¬ 
rour touches France directly in many parts : he is a 
near neighbour to Sardinia, by his Milanese terri¬ 
tories ; he borders on Switzerland; Cologne, pos¬ 
sessed by his uncle, is between Mentz, Treves, and 
the king of Prussia’s territories on the Lower 
Rhine. The emperour is the natural guardian of 
Italy and Germany; the natural balance against 
the ambition of France, whether republican or 
monarchical. His ministers and his generals, there¬ 
fore, ought to have had their full share in every 
material consultation, which I suspect they had 
not. If he has no minister capable of plans of 
policy, which comprehend the superintendency 
of a war, or no general with the least of a poli¬ 
tical head, things have been as they must be# 

However, 
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However, in all the parts of this strange proceed¬ 
ing, there must be a secret. 

It is probably known to ministers. I do not 
mean to penetrate into it. My speculations on 
this head must be only conjectural. If the king 
of Prussia, under the pretext, or on the reality of 
some information relative to ill practice on the part 
of the court of Vienna, takes advantage of his 
being admitted into the heart of the emperour s 
dominions in the character of an ally, afterwards, 
to join the common enemy, and to enable France 
to seize the Netherlands, and to reduce and 
humble the empire, I cannot conceive, upon every 
principle, any thing more alarming for this coun¬ 
try, separately, and as a part of the general system. 
After all, we may be looking in vain in the regions 
of politicks, for what is only the operation of 
temper and character upon accidental circum¬ 
stances—But I never knew accidents to decide 
the whole of any great business; and I never 
knew temper to act, but that some system of poli¬ 
ticks, agreeable to its peculiar spirit, was blended 
with it, strengthened it, and got strength from it. 
Therefore the politicks can hardly be put out of 
the question. 

Great mistakes have .been committed : at least 
I hope so. If there have been none, the case in 
future is desperate. I have endeavoured to point 
out some of those which have occurred to me, and 
most of them very early. 


Whatever 
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Whatever may be the cause of the present state 
of things, on a full and mature view and compa¬ 
rison of the historical matter, of the transactions 
that have passed before our eyes, and of the future 
prospect, I think I am authorized to form an 
opinion without the least hesitation. 

That there never was, nor is, nor ever will be, 
nor ever can be, the least rational hope of making 
an impression on France by any continental 
powers, if England is not a part, is not the direct¬ 
ing part,, is not the soul, of the whole confederacy 
against it. 

This, so far as it is an anticipation of future, is 
grounded on the whole tenour of former history 
—In speculation it is to be accounted for on two 
plain principles. 

First, That Great Britain is likely to take a more 
fair and equal part in the alliance, than the other 
powers, as having less of crossing interest, or per¬ 
plexed discussion with any of them. 

Secondly, Because France cannot have to deal 
with any of these continental sovereigns, without 
their feeling that nation, as a maritime power, 
greatly superiour to them all put together; a force 
which is only to be kept in check by England. 

England, except during the eccentrick aberra¬ 
tion of Charles the Second, has always considered 
it as her duty and interest, to take her place in 
such a confederacy. Her chief disputes must ever 

be 
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be with France, and if England shews herself in¬ 
different and unconcerned when these' powers are 
combined against the enterprises of France, she is 
to look with certainty for the same indifference on 
the part of these powers, when she may be at war 
with that nation. This will tend totally to dis¬ 
connect this kingdom from the system of Europe, 
in which, if she ought not rashly to meddle, she 
ought never wholly to withdraw herself from it. 

If then England, is put in motion, whether by a 
consideration of the general safety, or of the in¬ 
fluence of France upon Spain, or by the probable 
operations of this new system on the Netherlands, 
it must embrace in its project the whole as much 
as possible, and the part it takes ought to be as 
much as possible a leading and presiding part. 

I therefore beg leave to suggest, 

First, That a minister should forthwith be sent 
to Spain, to encourage that court to persevere in 
the measures they have adopted against France; 
to make a close alliance and guarantee of posses¬ 
sions, as against France, with that power, and, whilst 
the formality of the treaty is pending, to assure 
them of our protection, postponing any lesser dis¬ 
putes to another occasion. 

Secondly, To assure the court of Vienna, of our 
desire to enter into our ancient connexions with 
her, and to support her effectually in the war which 
France has declared against her. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, To animate the Swiss, and the king of 
Sardinia, to take a part, as the latter once did on 
the principles of the grand alliance. 

Fourthly, To put an end to our disputes with 
Russia, and mutually to forget the past. I believe 
if she is satisfied of this oblivion, she will return 
to her old sentiments, with regard to this court, 
and will take a more forward part in this business 
than any other power. 

Fifthly, If what has happened to the king of 
Prussia is only in consequence of a sort of panick 
or of levity, and an indisposition to persevere long 
in one design—the support and concurrence of 
Russia will tend to steady him, and to give him 
resolution. If he be ill disposed, with that power 
on his back, and without one ally in Europe, I 
conceive he will not be easily led to derange the 
plan. 

Sixthly, To use the joint influence of our court, 
and of our then allied powers, with Holland, to 
arm as fully as she can by sea, and to make some 
addition by land. 

Seventhly, To acknowledge the king of France's 
next brother (assisted by such a council and such 
representatives of the kingdom of France, as shall 
be thought proper), regent of France, and to send 
that prince a small supply of money, arms, cloath- 
ing, and artillery. 

Eighthly, To give force to these negotiations, an 

instant 
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instant naval armament ought to be adopted; one 
squadron for the Mediterranean ; another for the 
Channel. The season is convenient, most of our 
trade being, as I take it, at home. 

After speaking of a plan formed upon the an¬ 
cient policy and practice of Great Britain, and of 
Europe; to which this is exactly conformable in 
every respect, with no deviation whatsoever, and 
which is, I conceive, much more strongly called for 
by the present circumstances than by any former, 
I must take notice of another which I fear, but 
cannot persuade myself to believe, is in agitation. 
This plan is grounded upon the very same view of 
things which is here stated, namely, the danger to 
all sovereigns, and old republicks, from the preva¬ 
lence of French power and influence. 

It is to form a congress of all the European 
powers, for the purpose of a general defensive 
alliance, the objects of which should be, 

First, The recognition of this new republick, 
(which they well know is formed on the princi¬ 
ples, and for the declared purpose of the destruc¬ 
tion of all kings), and, whenever the heads of this 
new republick shall consent to release the royal 
captives, to make peace with them. 

Secondly, To defend themselves with their joint 
forces against the open aggressions or the secret 
practices, intrigues and writings, which are used 
to propagate the French principles. 


It 
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It is easy to discover from whose shop this com¬ 
modity comes. It is so perfectly absurd, that if 
that, or any thing like it, meets with a serious en¬ 
tertainment in any cabinet, I should think it the 
effect of what is called a judicial blindness, the 
certain forerunner of the destruction of all crowns 
and kingdoms. 

An offensive alliance, in which union is preserved, 
by common efforts in common dangers, against a 
common active enemy, may preserve its consist¬ 
ency, and may produce, for a given time, some 
considerable effect; though this is not easy, and 
for any very long period, can hardly be expected. 
But a. defensive alliance, formed of long discordant 
interests, with innumerable discussions existing, 
having no one pointed object to which it is direct¬ 
ed, which is to be held together with an unre¬ 
mitted vigilance, as watchful in peace as in war, 
is so evidently impossible, is such a chimera, is so 
contrary to human nature, and the course of human 
affairs, that I am persuaded no person in his senses, 
exceptthose whose country, religion and sovereign, 
are deposited in the French funds, could dream 
of it. There is not the slightest petty boundary 
suit, no difference between a family arrangement, 
no sort of misunderstanding* or cross purpose 
between the pride and etiquette of courts, that 
would not entirely disjoint this sort of alliance, 
and render it as futile in its effects, as it is feeble 

vox., vii. I in 
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in its principle. But when we consider that the 
main drift of that defensive alliance must be to 
prevent the operation of intrigue, mischievous 
doctrine, and evil example, in the success of unpro¬ 
voked rebellion, regicide, and systematiek assassi¬ 
nation and massacre, the absurdity of such a scheme 
becomes quite lamentable. Open the communica¬ 
tion with France, and the rest follows of course. 

How far the interiour circumstances of this coun¬ 
try support what is said with regard to its foreign 
politicks, must be left to better judgments. I am 
sure the French faction here is infinitely strength¬ 
ened by the success of the assassins on the other 
side of the water. This evil in the heart of Eu¬ 
rope must be extirpated from that center, or no 
part of the circumference can be free from the 
mischief which radiates from it, and which will 
spread circle beyond circle, in spite of all the little 
defensive precautions which can be employed 
against them. 

I do* not put my name to these hints submitted 
to the consideration of reflecting men. It is of 
too little importance to suppose the name of the 
writer could add any weight to the state of things 
contained in this paper. That state of things 
presses irresistibly on my judgment, and it lies, 
and has long lain, with a heavy weight upon gay 
mind. I cannot think that what is done in France 
is beneficial to the human race. If it were, the 

English 
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English, constitution ought no more to stand against 
it than the ancient constitution of the kingdom in 
which the new system prevails. I thought it the 
duty of a man, not unconcerned for the publick, 
and who is a faithful subject to the king, respect¬ 
fully to submit this state of facts at this new step 
in the progress of the French arms and politicks, 
to His Majesty, to his confidential servants, and to 
those persons who, though not in office, by their 
birth, their rank, their fortune, their character, and 
their reputation for wisdom, seem to me to have a 
large stake in the stability of the ancient order of 
things. 

Bath, November 5, 1792. 
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A S the proposed manifesto is, I understand, to 
promulgate to the world the general idea of 
a plan for the regulation of a great kingdom, and 
through the regulation of that kingdom probably 
to decide the fate of Europe for ever, nothing re¬ 
quires a more serious deliberation with regard to 
the time of making it, the circumstances of those 
to whom it is addressed, and the matter it is to w 
contain. 

As to the time, (with the due diffidence in my 
own opinion), I have some doubts whether it is not 
rather unfavourable to the issuing any manifesto, 
with regard to the intended government of France: 
and for this reason, that it is, (upon the principal 
point of our attack) a time of calamity and defeat. 
Manifestoes of this nature are commonly made 
when the army of some spvereign enters into the 
enemy’s country in great force, and under the im¬ 
posing authority of that* force employs menaces 
towards those whom he desires to awe; and makes 

1 4 promises 
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promises to those whom he wishes to engage in his 
favour. 

As to a party, what has been done at Toulon 
leaves no doubt, that the party for which we de¬ 
clare must be that which substantially declares for 
royalty as the basis of the government. 

As to menaces - -Nothing, in my opinion, can 
contribute more effectually to lower any sovereign 
in the publick estimation, and to turn his defeats 
into disgraces, than to threaten in a moment of 
impotence. The second manifesto of the duke of 
Brunswick appeared, therefore, to the world to be 
extremely ill-timed. However, if his menaces in 
that manifesto had been seasonable, they were not 
without an object. Great crimes then apprehend¬ 
ed, and great evils then impending, were to be pre¬ 
vented. At this time, every act, which early me¬ 
naces might possibly have prevented , is done. 
Punishment and vengeance alone remain, and God 
forbid that they should ever be forgotten. But the 
punishment of enormous offenders will not be the 
less severe, or the less.exemplary, when it is not 
threatened at a moment when we have it not in 
our power to execute our threats. On the other 
side, to pass by proceedings of such a nefarious na¬ 
ture, in all kinds, as hav$ been carried on in France, 
without any signification of resentment, would be 
in effect to ratify them; and thus to become ac¬ 
cessaries after the fact, in all those enormities which 

it 
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it is impossible to repeat, or think of without hor- 
rour. An absolute silence appears to me to be at 
this time the only safe course. 

The second usual matter of manifestoes is com¬ 
posed of promises to those who co-operate with our 
designs. These promises depend in a great mea¬ 
sure, if not wholly, on the apparent power of the 
person who makes them to fulfil his engagements. 
A time of disaster on the part of the promiser, 
seems not to add much to the dignity of his per¬ 
son, or to the effect of his offers. One would 
hardly wish to seduce any unhappy persons to 
give the last provocation to a merciless tyranny, 
without very effectual means of protecting them. 

The time, therefore, seems (as I said) not favour¬ 
able to a general manifesto, on account of the un¬ 
pleasant situation of our affairs. However, I write 
in a changing scene, when a measure, very impru¬ 
dent to-day, may be very proper to-morrow. Some 
great victory may alter the whole state of the ques¬ 
tion, so far as it regards our power of fulfilling any 
engagement we may think fit to make. 

But there is another consideration of far greater 
importance for all the purposes of this manifesto. 
The publick, and the parties concerned, will look 
somewhat to the disposition of the promiser indi¬ 
cated by his conduct, as well as to his power of 
fulfilling his engagements. 

Speaking of this nation as part of a general 

combination 
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combination of powers, are we quite sure, that 
others can believe us to be sincere, or that we can 
be even fully assured of our own sincerity, in the 
protection of those who shall risk their lives for 
the restoration of monarchy in France, when the 
world sees, that those who are the natural, legal, 
constitutional representatives of that monarchy, if 
it has any, have not bad thefr names so much as 
mentioned in any one publick act; that in no way 
whatever are their persons brought forward, that 
their rights have not been expressly or implicitly 
allowed, and that they have not been in the least 
consulted on the important interests they have at 
stake. On the contrary, they are kept in a state 
of obscurity and contempt, and in a degree of indi¬ 
gence at times bordering on beggary. They are, in 
fact, little less prisoners in the village of Ilanau, 
than the royal captives who are locked up in the 
tower of the Temple. What is this, according to 
the common indications which guide the judgment 
of mankind, but, under the pretext of protecting 
the crowm of France, in reality to usurp it? 

I am also very apprehensive, that there are other 
circumstances which must tend to weaken the force 
of our declarations. No partiality to the allied 
powers can prevent great doubts on the fairness 
of our intentions as supporters of the crown of 
France, or of the true principles of legitimate go¬ 
vernment in opposition to jacobinism, when it is 

visible 
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visible that the two leading orders of the state of 
France, who are now the victims, and who must 
always be the true and sole supports of monarchy 
in that country, are, at best, in some of their de¬ 
scriptions, considered only as objects of charity, and 
others are, when employed, employed only as mer¬ 
cenary soldiers ; that they are thrown back out of 
all reputable service, are in a manner disowned, 
considered as nothing in their own cause, and 
never once consulted in the concerns of their king, 
their country, their laws, their religion, and their 
property ? We even affect to be ashamed of them. 
In all our proceedings we carefully avoid the ap¬ 
pearance of being of a party with them. In all our 
ideas of treaty we do not regard them as what they 
are, the two leading orders of the kingdom. If 
we do not consider them in that light, we must 
recognize the savages by whom they have been 
ruined, and who have declared war upon Europe, 
whilst they disgrace and persecute human nature, 
and openly defy the God that made them, as real 
proprietors of France. 

I am much afraid, too, that we shall scarcely be 
believed fair supporters of lawful monarchy against 
jacobinism, so long as we continue to make and 
to observe cartels with the jacobins, and on fair 
terms exchange prisoners with them, whilst the 
royalists, invited to oui' standard, and employed 
under our publick faith, against the jacobins, if 

taken 
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taken by that savage faction, are given .up to the 
executioner without the least attempt whatsoever 
at reprisal. For this, we are to look at the king 
of Prussia’s conduct, compared with his manifestoes 
about a twelvemonth ago. For this we are to look 
at the capitulations of Mentz and Valenciennes, 
made in the course of the present campaign. By 
these two capitulations, the Christian royalists 
were excluded from any participation in the cause 
of the combined powers. They were considered 
as the outlaws of Europe. Two armies were in 
effect sent-against them. One of those armies 
(that which surrendered Mentz) was very near 
overpowering the Christians of Poitou, and the 
other (that which surrendered at Valenciennes) has 
actually crushed the people whom oppression and 
despair had driven to resistance at Lyons, lias mas¬ 
sacred several thousands of them in cold blood, 
pillaged the whole substance of the place, and 
pursued their rage to the very houses, condemning 
that noble city to desolation, in the unheard-of 
manner we have seen it devoted. 

It is then plain by a conduct which overturns a 
thousand declarations, that we take the royalists of 
France only as an instrument of some convenience 
in a temporary hostility with the jacobins, but that 
we regard those atheistiek and murderous barbarians 
as the bonA fide possessors of the soil of France. 
It appears at least, that we consider them as a fair 

government 
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government fife facto , if not de jure; a resistance 
to which in favour of the king of France, by any 
man who happened to be born within that country, 
might equitably be considered, by other nations, as 
the crime of treason. 

For my part, I would sooner put my hand into 
the fire than sign an invitation to oppressed men to 
fight under my standard, and then, on every sinister 
event of war, cruelly give them up to be punished 
as the basest of traitors, as long as I had one of the 
common enemy in my hands to be put to death in 
order to secure those under my protection, and to 
vindicate the common honour of sovereigns. We 
hear nothing of this kind of security in favour of 
those whom we invite to the support of our cause. 
Without it, I am not a little apprehensive that the 
proclamations of the combined powers might (con¬ 
trary to their intention no doubt) be looked upon 
as frauds, and cruel traps laid for their lives. 

So far as to the correspondence between our de¬ 
clarations and our conduct: let the declaration be 
worded as it will, the conduct is the practical com¬ 
ment by which, and by which alone, it can be 
understood. This conduct, acting on the decla¬ 
ration, leaves a monarchy without a monarch; 
and without any representative or trustee for the 
monarch, and the monarchy. It supposes a king¬ 
dom without states and orders ; a territory without 
proprietors; and faithful subjects, who are to be 
left to the fate of rebels and traitors. 


The 
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The affair of the establishment of a government 
is a very difficult undertaking for foreign powers 
to act in as principals ; though as auxiliaries and 
mediators , it has been not at all unusual, and may 
be a measure full of policy and humanity, and 
true dignity. 

The first thing we ought to do, supposing us not 
giving the law as conquerors,but acting as friendly 
powers applied to for counsel and assistance in the 
settlement of a distracted country, is well to con¬ 
sider the composition, nature, and temper of its 
objects, and particularly of those who actually do, 
or who ought to exercise power in that state. It is 
material to know who they are, and how consti¬ 
tuted, whom we consider as the people of France ? 

The next consideration is, through whom our 
arrangements are to be made, and on what prin¬ 
ciples the government we propose is to be estab¬ 
lished. 

The first question on the people is this, Whe¬ 
ther we are to consider the individuals now actually 
in France , numerically taken and arranged into 
jacobin clubs , as the body politick, constituting 
the nation of France ? or, Whether we are to con¬ 
sider the original individual proprietors of lands, 
expelled since the Revolution, and the states and 
the bodies politick, such as the colleges of justice 
called parliaments, the corporations noble and not 
noble of bailliages, and towns, and cities, the 
bishops and the .clergy, as the true constituent 

parts 
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parts of the nation, and forming the legally or¬ 
ganized parts of the people of France ? 

In this serious concern it is very necessary that 
we should have the most distinct ideas annexed to 
the terms we employ ; because it is evident, that 
an abuse of the term, people, has been the original 
fundamental cause of those evils, the cure of 
which, by war and policy, is the present object 
of all the states of Europe. 

If we consider the acting power in France, in 
any legal construction of publick law, as the people, 
the question is decided in favour of the republick 
one and indivisible. But we have decided for 
monarchy. If so, we have a king and subjects ; 
and that king and subjects have rights and privi¬ 
leges which ought to be supported at home; for I 
do not suppose that the government of that king¬ 
dom can, or ought to be regulated, by the arbitrary 
mandate of a foreign confederacy. 

As to the faction exercising power, to suppose 
that monarchy can be supported by principled 
regicides, religion by professed atheists, order by 
clubs of jacobins, property by committees of pro¬ 
scription, and jurisprudence by revolutionary tri¬ 
bunals, is to be sanguinq in a degree of which 
I am incapable. On them I decide, for myself, 
that these persons are not the legal corporation of 
France, and that it is ncrt with them we can (if we 
would) settle the government of France. 


Since, 
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Since, then, we have decided for monarchy in 
that kingdom, we ought also to settle who is to 
be the monarch, who is to be the guardian of a 
minor, and how the monarch and monarchy is to 
be modified and supported 1 If the monarch is to 
be elected, who the electors are to be ? if heredi¬ 
tary, what order is established corresponding with 
an hereditary monarchy, and fitted to maintain it ? 
Who are to modify it in its exercise ? Who are 
to restrain its powers where they ought to be 
limited, to strengthen them where they are to be 
supported, or to enlarge them, where the object, 
the time, and the circumstances, may demand 
their extension ? These are things which, in the 
outline, ought to be made distinct and clear ; for 
if they are not (especially with regard to those 
great points, who are the proprietors of the soil, 
and what is the corporation of the kingdom) there 
is nothing to hinder the complete establishment 
of a jacobin republick, (such as that formed in 
1790 and 1791) under the name of a Democracie 
Roy ale. Jacobinism does not consist in the 
having, or not having, a certain pageant under the 
name of a king, but “ in taking the people as 
“ equal individuals, without any corporate name 
“ or description, without attention to property, 
“ without division of powers, and forming the 
“ government of delegates from a number of men, 
“ so constituted; in destroying or confiscating 

“ property. 
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“ property, and bribing the publick creditors, or 
“ the poor, with the spoils, now of one part of the 
“ community, now of another, without regard to 
“ prescription or profession.” 

I*feope no one can be so very blind as to ima¬ 
gine that monarchy can be acknowledged and sup¬ 
ported in France upon any other basis than that 
of its property, corporate and individual, or that 
it can enjoy a moment’s permanence or security 
upon any scheme of things, which sets aside all 
the ancient corporate capacities and distinctions of 
the kingdom, and subverts the whole fabrick of 
its ancient laws and usages, political, civil, and 
religious, to introduce a system founded on the 
supposed rights of man, and the absolute equality 
of the human race. Unless, therefore, we declare 
clearly and distinctly in favour of the restoration 
of property, and confide to the hereditary pro¬ 
perty of the kingdom, the limitation and qualifi¬ 
cations of its hereditary monarchy, the blood and 
treasure of Europe is wasted for the establishment 
of jacobinism in France. There is no doubt that 
Danton*and Robespierre, Chaumette and JBarrere, 
that Condoreet, that Thomas Paine, that La Fay¬ 
ette, and the ex-bishop of Autun, the abb6 Gre- 
goire, with all the gang of the Syeyeses, the Hen- 
riots, and the Santerres, if they could secure them¬ 
selves in the fruits of their rebellion and robbery, 
would be perfectly indifferent, whether the most 
vol. vu. K unhappy 
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unhappy of all infants, whom by the lessons of the 
shoemaker, his governor and guardian, they are 
training up studiously and methodically to be an 
idiot, or what is worse, the most wicked and base 
of mankind, continues to receive his civick educa¬ 
tion in the Temple or the Tuilleries, whilst they, 
and such as they, really govern the kingdom. 

It cannot be too often and too strongly incul¬ 
cated, that monarchy and property must, in France, 
go together; or neither can exist. To think of 
the possibility of the existence of a permanent and 
hereditary royalty, where nothitig else is hereditary 
or 'permanent in point either of personal or corpo¬ 
rate dignity , is a ruinous chimera worthy of the 
abbe Syeyes and those wicked fools his" associates, 
who usurped power by the murders of the 19th of 
July and the 6th of October 1789, and who brought 
forth the monster which they called Democracie 
Royale, or the Constitution. 

I believe that most thinking men would prefer 
infinitely some sober and sensible form of a repub- 
lick, in which there was no mention at all of a 
king, but which held out some reasonable security 
to property, life, and personal freedom, to a scheme 
of things like this Democracie Royale, founded on 
impiety, immorality,. fraudulent currencies, the 
confiscation of innocent individuals, and the pre¬ 
tended rights of manand which, in effect, ex¬ 
cluding the whofe body of the nobility, clergy, 

and 
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and landed property of a great nation, threw every 
thing into the hands of a desperate set of obscure 
adventurers, who led to every mischief a blind and 
bloody band of sans-culottes. At the head, or 
rather at the tail of this system, was a miserable 
pageant as its ostensible instrument, who was to be 
treated with every species of indignity, till the mo¬ 
ment, when he was conveyed from the palace of 
contempt to the dungeon cf horrour, and thence 
led by a brewer of his capital through the applauses 
of an hired, frantick, drunken multitude, to lose his 
head upon a scaffold. 

This is the Constitution, or Democracie Royale; 
and this is what infallibly would be again set up in 
France to run exactly the same round, if the predo¬ 
minant power should so far be forced to submit as 
to receive the name of a king, leaving it to the 
jacobins, (that is to those who have subverted 
royalty and destroyed property) to modify the one, 
and to distribute the other as spoil. By the jaco¬ 
bins I mean indiscriminately the Brissotins and 
the Maratists, knowing no sort of difference be¬ 
tween them. As to any other party, none exists 
in that unhappy country. The royalists (those in 
Poitou excepted) are banished,and extinguished; 
and as to what they call the Constitutionalists, or 
Democratm Royaux, they never had an existence 
of the smallest degree of power, consideration, or 
authority ; nor, if they differ at all from the rest of 

k 2 * the 
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the atheistic banditti (which from their actions 
and principles I have no reason to think) were 
they ever any other than the temporary tools and 
instruments of the more determined, able, and sys- 
tematick regicides. Several attempts have been 
made to support this chimerical Democracie Roy ale 
—the first was by La Fayette—the last by Du- 
mourier :—they tended only to show, that this 
absurd project had no party to support it. The 
Girondists under Wimpfen, and at Bordeaux, 
have made some struggle. The constitutionalists 
never could make any j and for a very plain rea¬ 
son ; they were leaders in rebellion. All their prin¬ 
ciples, and their whole scheme of government being 
republican, they could never excite the smallest 
degree of enthusiasm in favour of the unhappy 
monarch, whom they had rendered contemptible, 
to make him the executive officer in their new 
commonwealth. They only appeared as traitors 
to their own jacobin cause, not as faithful adhe¬ 
rents to the king. * 

In an address to France, in an attempt to treat 
with it, or in considering any scheme at all relative 
to it, it is impossible we should mean the geogra¬ 
phical, we must always mean the moral and poli¬ 
tical country. I believe we shall be in a great 
errour if we act upon an idea that there exists in 
that country any organized body of men who 
might be willing to treat, on equitable terms, for 

the 
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the restoration of their monarchy; but who are nice 
in balancing those terms, and who would accept 
such as to them appeared reasonable, but who 
would quietly submit to the predominant power, if 
they were not gratified in the fashion of some con¬ 
stitution which suited with their fancies. 

I take the state of France to be totally different, 

I know of no such body, and of no such party. 

So far from a combination of twenty men (always 
excepting Poitou) I never yet heard, that a single 
man could be named of sufficient force or influ¬ 
ence to answer for another man, much less for 
the smallest district in the country, or for the most 
incomplete company of soldiers in the army. We 
see every man, that the jacobins choose to appre¬ 
hend, taken up in his village or in his house, and 
conveyed to prison without the least shadow of 
resistance; and this indifferently, whether he is 
suspected of royalism, or federalism, moderantism, 
democracy royal, or any other of the names of 
faction which they start by the hour. What is 
much more astonishing, (and if we did not care¬ 
fully attend to the genius and circumstances of this 
Revolution, must indeed appear incredible) all their No imiivi. 
most accredited military men, from a generalissimo rnce, mil 
to a corporal, may be arrested, (each in the midst or m,1,ta ' y ' 
of his camp, and covered with the laurels of ac¬ 
cumulated victories) tied neck and heels, thrown 

k ^ into 
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into a cart, and sent to Paris to be disposed of at 
the pleasure of the revolutionary tribunals. 

As no individuals have power and influence, so 
there are no corporations, whether of lawyers or 
burghers, existing. The assembly called Consti¬ 
tuent, destroyed all such institutions very early. 
The primary and secondary assemblies, by their 
original constitution, were to be dissolved when 
they answered the purpose of electing the magi¬ 
strates ; and were expressly disqualified from per¬ 
forming any corporate act whatsoever. The tran¬ 
sient magistrates have been almost all removed be¬ 
fore the expiration of their terms, and new have 
been lately imposed upon the people, without the 
form or ceremony of an election: these magi¬ 
strates during their existence are put under, as all 
the executive authorities are from first to last, the 
popular societies (called Jacobin Clubs) of the se¬ 
veral countries, and this by an express order of 
the National Convention : it is even made a case of 
death to oppose or attack those clubs. They too 
have been lately subjected to an expurgatory scru¬ 
tiny, to drive out from them every thing savour¬ 
ing of what they call the crime of modcrantism, of 
which offence however few were guilty. But as 
people began to take refuge from their persecutions 
—amongst themselves, they have driven them from 
that last asylum. 


The 
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The state of France is perfectly simple. It con¬ 
sists of but two descriptions—The oppressors and 
the oppressed. 

The first has the whole authority of the state in 
their hands ; all the arms, all the revenues of the 
publick, all the confiscations of individuals and 
corporations. They have taken the lower sort 
from their occupations and have put them into pay* 
that they may form them into a body of Janizaries 
to over-rule and awe property. The heads of these 
wretches they never suffered to cool. They supply 
them with a food for fury varied by the day—be¬ 
sides the sensual state of intoxication from which 
they are rarely free. They have mad^ the priests 
and people formally abjure the Divinity ; they have 
estranged them from every civil,.moral, and social, 
or even natural and instinctive sentiment, habit, and 
practice, and have rendered them systematically 
savages, to make it impossible for them to be the 
instruments of any sober and virtuous arrangement, 
or to be reconciled to any state of order, under any 
name whatsoever. 

The other description, the oppressed —arc people 
of some property; they are the small relicks of 
the persecuted landed interest; they are the 
burghers and the farmers. By the very circum¬ 
stance of their being of some property, though 
numerous in some points t>f view, they cannot be 
very considerable as a number. In cities the nature 

k 4 of 
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of their occupations renders- them domestick and 
feebJe; in the country it confines them to their 
farm for subsistence. The national guards are all 
changed and reformed. Every thing suspicious 
in the description of which they were composed 
is rigorously disarmed. Committees, called of vi¬ 
gilance and safety, are every where formed ; a most 
severe and scrutinizing inquisition, far more rigid 
than any thing ever known or imagined. Two 
persons cannot meet and confer without hazard 
to their liberty, and even to their lives. Numbers 
scarcely credible have been executed, and their 
property confiscated. At Paris, and in most other 
towns, the * bread they buy is a daily dole— 
which they cannot obtain without a daily ticket 
delivered to them by their masters. Multitudes 
of all ages and sexes are actually imprisoned. I 
have reason to believe, that in France there are 
not, for various state crimes, so few as twenty 
thousand* actually in jail—a large proportion of 
people of property in any state. If a father of a 
family should shew any disposition to resist, or to 
withdraw himself from their power, his wife and 
children are cruelly to answer for it. It is by 
means of these hostages, that they keep the troops, 
which they force by masses (as they call it) into 
the field—true to their colours. 

i 

* Some accounts make them five times as many. 

Another 
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Another of their resources is not to be forgotten. 
They have lately found a way of giving a sort 
of ubiquity to the supreme sovereign authority, 
which no monarch has been able yet to give to any 
representation of his. 

The commissioners of the National Convention, 
who are the members of the Convention itself, 
and really exercise all its powers, make continual 
circuits through every province, and visits to every 
army. There they supersede all the ordinary 
authorities civil and military, and change and alter 
every thing at their pleasure. So that in effect no 
deliberative capacity exists in any portion of the 
inhabitants. 

Toulon, republican in principle, having taken 
its decision in a moment under the guillotine, and 
before the arrival of these commissioners, Toulon, 
being a place regularly fortified, and having in its 
bosom a navy in part highly discontented, has 
escaped, though by a sort of miracle ; and it would 
not have escaped, if two powerful fleets had not 
been at the door to give them not only strong, 
but prompt and immediate succour, especially, as 
neither this nor any other sea-port town in France 
can be depended on, from the peculiarly savage 
dispositions, manners, and connexions, among the 
lower sort of people in those places. This I take 
to be the true state of things in France ; so far as 
it regards any existing bodies , whether of legal or 

voluntary 
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voluntary association, capable of acting or of 
treating in corps. 

As to the oppressed individuals, they are many; 
and as discontented as men must be under the 
monstrous and complicated tyranny of all sorts, 
with which they are crushed. They want no sti¬ 
mulus to throw off this dreadful yoke; but they 
do want (not manifestoes, which they have had 
even to surfeit, but) real protection, force and 
succour. 

The disputes and questions of men at their ease, 
do not at all affect their minds, or ever can occupy 
the minds of men in their situation. These theo¬ 
ries are long since gone by; they have had their 
day, and have done their mischief. The question 
is not between the rabble of systems, Fayetteism, 
Condorcetism, Monarchism, or Democratism, or 
Federalism, on the one side, and the fundamental 
laws of France on the other—or between all these 
systems amongst themselves. It is a controversy 
(weak indeed and unequal on the one part) be¬ 
tween the proprietor and the robber; between the 
prisoner and the jailor; between the neck and 
the guillotine. Four-fifths of the French inhabi¬ 
tants would thankfully take protection from the 
emperour of Morocco, and would never trouble 
their heads about the abstract principles of the 
power by which they were snatched from impri¬ 
sonment, robbery, and murder. But then these 


men 
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men can do little or nothing for themselves. They 
have no arms, nor magazines, nor chiefs, nor 
union, nor the possibility of these things within 
themselves. On the whole therefore I lay it down 
as a certainty, that, in the jacobins, no change of 
mind is to be expected—and that no others in the 
territory of France have an independent and de¬ 
liberative existence. 

The truth is, that France is out of itself—The 
moral France is separated from the geographical. 
The master of the house is expelled, and the rob¬ 
bers are in possession. If we look for the corporate 
people of France, existing as corporate in the eye 
and intention of publick law, (that corporate 
people, I mean, who are free to deliberate and to 
decide, and who have a capacity to treat and 
conclude) they are in Flanders, and Germany,. in 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and England. There 
are all the princes of the blood, there are all the 
orders of the state, there are all the parliaments 
of the kingdom. 

This being, as I conceive, the true state of 
France, as it exists territorily, and as it exists 
morally , the question will be, with whom we are 
to concert our arrangements; and whom we are 
to use as our instruments in the reduction, in the 

m 

pacification, and in the settlement of France. The 
work to be done must: indicate the workmen. 
Supposing us to have national objects, we have two 

principal, 
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principal, and one secondary. The first two are 
so intimately connected as not to be separated 
even in thought; the re-establishment of royalty, 
and the re-establishment of property. One would 
think it requires not a great deal of argument to 
prove, that the most serious endeavours to restore 
royalty will be made by royalists. Property will 
be most energetically restored by the ancient pro¬ 
prietors of that kingdom. 

When I speak of royalists, I wish to be under¬ 
stood of those who were always such from prin¬ 
ciple. Every arm lifted up for royalty from the 
beginning was the arm of a man so principled. 
I do not think there are ten exceptions. 

The principled royalists are certainly not of 
force to effect these objects by themselves. If they 
were, the operations of the present great combi¬ 
nation would be wholly unnecessary. What I con¬ 
tend for is, that they should be consulted with, 
treated with, and employed; and that no foreigners 
whatsoever are either in interest so engaged, or in 
judgment and local knowledge so competent, to 
answer all these purposes, as the natural proprietors 
of the country. 

Their number for an exiled party is also con¬ 
siderable. Almost the whole body of the landed 
proprietors of France, ecclesiastical and civil, have 
been steadily devoted to the monarchy. This 
body does not amount to less than seventy thou¬ 
sand— 
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sand—a very great number in the composition of 
the respectable classes in any society.—I am sure, 
that if half that number of the same description 
were taken out of this country, it would leave 
hardly any thing that I should call the people of 
England. On the faith of the emperour and the 
king of Prussia, a body of ten thousand nobility 
on horseback, with the king’s two brothers at 
their head, served with the king of Prussia in the 
campaign of 1792, and equipped themselves with 
the last shilling of their ruined fortunes and ex¬ 
hausted credit.* It is not now the question how 
that great force came to be rendered useless and 
totally dissipated. I state it now, only to remark 
that a great part of the same force exists, and 
would act if it were enabled. I am sure every 
thing has shewn us that in this war with France, 
one Frenchman is worth twenty foreigners. La 
Vendee is a proof of this. 

If we wish to make an impression on the minds 


* Before the Revolution, the French noblesse were so re¬ 
duced in numbers, that they did. not much exceed twenty 
thousand at least of full grown men. As they have been very 
cruelly formed into entire corps of soldiers, it is estimated, 
that, by the sword, and distempers in the field, they have not 
lost less than five thousand men; and if this course is pur¬ 
sued, it is to be feared, that the whole body of the French 
nobility may be extinguished. Several hundreds have also 
perished by famine, and various accidents. 


of 
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of any persons in France, or to persuade them to 
join our standard, it is impossible that they should 
not be more easily led, and more readily formed 
and disciplined, (civilly and martially disciplined) 
by those who speak their language, who are ac¬ 
quainted with their manners, who are conversant 
with their usages and habits of thinking, and who 
have a local' knowledge of their country, and some 
remains of ancient credit and consideration, than 
with a body congregated from all tongues and 
tribes. Where none of the respectable native in¬ 
terests are seen in the transaction, it is impossible 
that any declarations can convince those that are 
within, or those that are without, that any thing 
else than some sort of hostility in the style of a 
conqueror is meant. At best it will appear to 
such wavering persons, (if such there are) whom 
we mean to fix with us, a choice whether they 
are to continue a prey to domestick banditti, or 
to be fought for as a carrion carcass, and picked 
to the bone by all the crows and vultures of the 
sky. They may, take protection, (and they would 
I doubt not) but they can have neither alacrity nor 
zeal in such a cause. When they see nothing but 
bands of English, Spaniards, Neapolitans, Sar¬ 
dinians, Prussians, Austrians, Hungarians, Bohe¬ 
mians, Sclavonians, Croatians, acting as principals, 
it is impossible they should think we come with a 
beneficent design. Many of those fierce and bar¬ 
barous 
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barous people have already given proofs how little 
they regard any French party whatsoever. Some 
of these nations the people of France are jealous 
of; such are the English, and the Spaniards—others 
they despise; such are the Italians—others they 
hate and dread; such are the German and Danu- 
bian powers. At best such interposition of an¬ 
cient enemies excites apprehension; but in this 
case, how can they suppose that we come to main¬ 
tain their legitimate monarchy in a truly paternal 
French government, to protect their privileges, 
their laws, their religion, and their property, when 
they see us make use of no one person who has 
any interest in them, any knowledge of them, or 
any the least zeal for them? On the contrary, 
they see, that we do not suffer any of those who 
have shewn a zeal in that cause, which we seem 
to make our own, to come freely into any place in 
which the allies obtain any footing. 

If we wish to gain upon any people, it is right 
to see what it is they expect. We have had a pro¬ 
posal from the royalists of Poitom They are well 
entitled, after a bloody war maintained for eight 
months against all the powers of anarchy, to speak 
the sentiments of the royalists of France. Do they 
desire us to exclude their princes, their clergy, 
their nobility? The direct contrary. They ear¬ 
nestly solicit that men bf every one of these de¬ 
scriptions should be sent to them. They do#ot 

call 
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call for English, Austrian, or Prussian officers. 
They call for French emigrant officers. They call 
for the exiled priests. They have demanded the 
Compte d’Artois to appear at their head. These 
are the demands (quite natural demands) of those 
who are ready to follow the standard of monarchy. 

The great means therefore of restoring the mo¬ 
narchy which we have made the main olyect of the 
war, is to assist the -dignity, the religion, and the 
property of France, to repossess themselves of the 
means of their natural influence. This ought to 
he the primary object of all our politicks, and all 
our military operations. Otherwise every thing 
will move in a preposterous drder, and nothing 
but confusion and destruction will follow. 

I know that misfortune is not made to win 
respect from ordinary minds. I know that there is 
a leaning to prosperity however obtained, and a 
prejudice in its favour; I know there is a disposi¬ 
tion to hope something from the variety and in¬ 
constancy of villany, rather than from the tire¬ 
some uniformity of fixed principle. There have 
been, I admit, situations in which a guiding person 
or party might be gained over, and through him 
or them, the whole body of a nation. For the 
hope of such a conversion,, and of deriving ad¬ 
vantage from enemies, it might be politick for a 
while to throw your frierfds into the shade. But 
ex|fnples drawn from history in occasions like the 

, present 
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present will be found dangerously to mislead us. 
France has no resemblance to other countries 
which have undergone troubles and been purified 
by them. If France, jacobinized as it has been for 
four full years, did contain any bodies of autho¬ 
rity and disposition to treat with you, (most as¬ 
suredly she does not) such is the levity of those 
who have expelled every thing respectable in their 
country, such their ferocity, their arrogance, their 
mutinous spirit, their habits of defying every thing 
human and divine, that no engagement would 
hold with them for three months; nor indeed 
could they cohere together for any purpose of 
civilized society, if left as they now are. There 
must be a means not only of breaking their strength 
within themselves, but of civilizing them; and 
these two things must go together, before we can 
possibly treat with them, not only as a nation, but 
with any division of them. Descriptions of men 
of their own race, but better in rank, superiour in 
property and decorum, of honourable, decent, and 
orderly habits, are absolutely necpssary to bring 
them to such a frame as to qualify them so much 
as to come into contact with a civilized nation. 
A set of those ferocious savages with arms in their 
hands, left to themselves in one part of the coun¬ 
try, whilst you proceed to another, would break 
forth into outrages at least as bad as their former. 
They must, as fast as gained (if ever they ate 
vol. vil. L gained) 
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gained) be put under the guide, direction, and 
government, of bettea Frenchmen than themselves, 
or they will instantly relapse into a fever of aggra¬ 
vated jacobinism. 

We must not judge of other parts of France by 
the temporary submission of Toulon, with two 
vast fleets in its harbour, and a garrison far more 
numerous than all the inhabitants able to bear 
arms. If they were left to themselves, I am quite 
sure they would not retain their attachment to 
monarchy of any name for a single week. 

To administer the only cure for the unheard-of 
disorders of that undone country, I think it infi¬ 
nitely happy for us, that God has given into our 
hands more effectual remedies than human con¬ 
trivance could point out. Wchave in our bosom, 
and in the bosom of other civilized states, nearer 
forty than thirty thousand persons, providentially 
preserved not only from the cruelty and violence, 
but from the contagion of the horrid practices, 
sentiments, and language, of the jacobins, and even 
sacredly guarded from the view of such abominable 
scenes. If wc should obtain, in any considerable 
district, a footing in France, we possess an immense 
body of physicians and magistrates of the mind, 
whom we now know to *be the most discreet, 
gentle, well-tempered, conciliatory, virtuous, and 
pious persons, who in any order probably existed 
in the world. You will have a raissioner of peace 

and 
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and order in every parish. Never was a wiser 
national economy than in the charity of the Eng¬ 
lish and of other countries. Never was money 
better expended than in the maititenance of this 
body of civil troops for re-establishing order in 
France, and for thus securing its civilization to 
Europe. This means, if properly used, is of value 
inestimable. 

Nor is this corps of instruments of civilization 
confined to the first order of that state, I mean 
the clergy. The allied powers possess also, an ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous, jyell-informed, sensible, inge¬ 
nious, high principled, and spirited body of cava¬ 
liers in the expatriated landed interest of France, 
as well qualified at least, as I (who have been 
taught by time and experience to moderate my 
calculation of the expectancy of human abilities) 
ever expected to see in the body of any landed 
gentlemen and soldiers by their birth. France is 
well winnowed and sifted. Its virtuous men are, 
I believe, amongst the most virtuous, as its wicked 
are amongst the most abandoned upon earth. 
Whatever in the territory of France may be found 
to be in the middle between these must be at¬ 
tracted to the better part. This will be compassed, 
when every gentleman^ every where being restored 
to his landed estate, each on his patrimonial 
ground, may join the clergy in reanimating the 
loyalty, fidelity, and religion, of the people; that 

l 2 these 
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these gentlemen proprietors of land may sort that 
people according to the trust they severally merit, 
that they may arm the honest and well affected, 
and disarm and disable the factious and ill disposed. 
No foreigner can make this discrimination, nor 
thes* arrangements. The ancient corporations of 
burghers according to their several modes should 
be restored, and placed (as they ought to be) in 
the hands of men of gravity and property in the 
cities or bailliages, according to the proper consti¬ 
tutions of the commons or third estate of France. 
They will restrain and regulate the seditious rabble 
there, as the gentlemen will on their own estates. 
In this way, and in this way alone, the country 
(once broken in upon by foreign force well di¬ 
rected) may be gained and settled. It must be 
gained and settled by itself, and through the me¬ 
dium of its own native dignity and property. It 
is not honest, it is not decent, still less is it poli¬ 
tick, for foreign powers themselves to attempt any 
thing in this minute, eternal, local detail, in which 
they could shew nothing but ignorance, imbeci¬ 
lity, confusion, and oppression. As to the prince 
who has a just claim to exercise the regency of 
France, like other men he is not without his faults 
and his defects. But faults or defects (always sup¬ 
posing them faults of" common human infirmity) 
are not what in any country' destroy a legal title 
to government. These princes are kept in a poor, 

obscure, 
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obscure, country town of the king of Prussia’s. 
Their reputation is entirely at the mercy of every 
calumniator. They cannot shew themselves, they 
cannot explain themselves, as princes ought to do. 
After being well informed, as any man hwe can 
be, I do not find, that these blemishes in this*emi- 
nent person are at all considerable, or that they at 
all affect a character which is full of probity, 
honour, generosity, and real goodness. In some 
points he has but too much resemblance to his 
unfortunate brother; who, with all his weaknesses, 
had a good understanding and many parts of an 
excellent man, and a good king. But Monsieur, 
without supposing the other deficient, (as he was 
not) excels him in general knowledge, and in a 
sharp and keen observation, with something of a 
better address, and a happier mode of speaking 
and of writing. His conversation is open, agree¬ 
able, and informed, his manners gracious and 
princely. His brother the compte d’Artois sustains 
still better the representation of his place. He is 
eloquent, lively, engaging in the highest degree, 
of a decided character, full of energy and activity. 
In a word he is a brave, honourable, and accom¬ 
plished cavalier. Their brethren of royalty, if 
they were true to their own cause and interest, ip- 
stead of relegating these illustrious persons to an 
obscure town, would bring them forward in their 
courts and camps, and exhibit them to, what they 

L S would 
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would speedily obtain, the esteem, respect, and 
affection of mankind. 

Objection As to their knocking at every door, (which 
Regent’s seems to give offence) cad any thing be more 
r£r natural ? Abandoned, despised, 'rendered in a 
S * >a,n ’ manner outlaws by all the powers of Europe, who 
have treated their unfortunate brethren with all 
the giddy pride, and improvident insolence of 
blind unfeeling prosperity; who did not even send 
them a compliment of condolence on the murder 
of their brother and sister; in such a state is it to 
, be wondered at, ^or blamed, that they tried every 
way, likely or unlikely, well or ill chosen, to get 
out of the horrible pit into which they are fallen, 
and that in particular they tried whether the 
princes of their own blood might at length be 
brought to think the cause *f kings, and of kings 
of their race, wounded in the murder and exile of 
the branch of France, of as much importance as 
the killing of a brace of partridges ? If they were 
absolutely idle, and only eat in sloth their bread of 
sorrow and dependence, they would be forgotten, 
or at best thought of as wretches unworthy of 
their pretensions, which they had done nothing to 
support. If they err from our interests, what care 
h$s been taken to keep them in those interests? or 
what desire has ever been shewn to employ them 
in any other way than as’instruments of their own 
degradation, shame, and ruin ? 


The 
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The parliament of Paris, by whom the title of 
the regent is to be recognised (not made) accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the kingdom, is ready to recog¬ 
nise it, and to register it, if a place of meeting 
was given to them, which might be with ill their 
own jurisdiction, supposing that only locality was 
required for the exercise of their functions: for 
it is one of the advantages of monarchy, to have 
no local seat. It may maintain its tights out of 
the sphere of its territorial jurisdiction, if other 
powers will suffer it. 

I am well apprized, that the little intriguers, 
and whisperers, and self-conceited, thoughtless 
babblers, worse than either, run about to depre¬ 
ciate the fallen virtue of a great nation. But whilst 
they talk, we must make our choice—they or the 
jacobins. We have n« other option. As to those, 
who in the pride of a prosperity, not obtained by 
their wisdom, valour, or industry, think so well of 
themselves, and of their own abilities and virtues, 
and so ill of other men; truth obliges me to say, 
that they are not founded in their presumption 
concerning themselves, nor in their contempt of 
the French princes, magistrates, nobility, and 
clergy. Instead of inspiring me with dislike and 
distrust of the unfortunate, engaged with us in a 
common cause against our jacobin enemy, they 
take away all my esteem *for their own characters, 
and all my deference to their judgment. 

l 4 
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There are some few French gentlemen indeed 
who talk a language not wholly different from 
this jargon. Those whom I have in my eye, I 
respect as gallant soldiers, much as any one can 
do, but on their political judgment and prudence 
I have not the slightest reliance, nor on their 
knowledge of their own country, or of its laws 
and constitution. They are, if not enemies, at 
least not fridhds, to the orders of their own state; 
not to the princes, the clergy, or the nobility; 
they possess only an attachment to the monarchy, 
or rather to thg persons of the late king and 
queen. In all other respects their conversation is 
jacobin. I am afraid they, or some of them, go 
into the closets of ministers, and tell them that 
the affairs of France will be better arranged by 
the allied powers than by the landed proprietors 
of the kingdom, or by the princes , who have a 
right to govern; and that if any French are at all 
to be employed in the settlement of their country, 
it ought to be only those who have never declared 
any decided opinion, or taken any active part in 
the Revolution*. 

I suspect that the authors of this opinion are 
mere soldiers of fortune, who, though men of 
integrity and honour, would as gladly receive 
nfltlitary rank from Russia, or Austria, or Prussia, 
as from the regent of France. Perhaps their not 
* This was the language of the ministerialists. 

having 
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having as much importance at his court as they 
could wish may incline them to this strange ima¬ 
gination. Perhaps having no property in old 
France, they are mor 9 indifferent about its resto¬ 
ration. Their language is certainly flattering to 
all ministers in all courts. We all arc men; we all 
love to be told of the extent of our own power 
and our own faculties. If we love glory, we are 
jealous of partners, and afraid even of our own 
instruments. It is of all modes of flattery the 
most effectual to be told, that you can regulate the 
affairs of another kingdom bettejr than its heredi¬ 
tary proprietors. It is formed to flatter the prin¬ 
ciple Of conquest so natural to all men. It is this 
principle which is now making the partition of 
Poland. The powers concerned have been told by 
some perfidious Pole®, and perhaps they believe, 
that their usurpation is a great benefit to the peo¬ 
ple, especially to the common people. However 
this may turn out with regard to Poland, I am 
quite sure that France could not be so well under a 
foreign direction as under that of the representa¬ 
tives of its own king, and its own ancient estates. 

I think I have myself studied France as much 
as most of those whom the allied courts are likely 
to employ in such a work. I have likewise of my¬ 
self as partial and as vain an opinion as men coi# 
monly have of themselves. But if I could com¬ 
mand the whole military arm of Europe, I am 

sure, 
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sure, that a bribe of the best province in that 
kingdom would not tempt me to intermeddle in 
their affairs, except in perfect concurrence and 
concert with the natural, legal interests of the coun¬ 
try, composed of the ecclesiastical, the military, 
the several corporate bodies of justice, and of 
burghership, making under a monarch (I repeat 
it again and again) the French nation according 
to its fundamental constitution. No considerate 
statesman would undertake to meddle with it 
upon any other condition. 

The government of that kingdom is fundamen¬ 
tally monarchical. The publick law of Europe has 
never recognised it in any other form of govern¬ 
ment. The potentates of Europe have, by that law, 
a right, an interest, and a duty, to know with what 
government they are to treat, and what they are to 
admit into the federative society, or, in other words, 
into the diplomatick republick of Europe. This 
right is clear and indisputable. 

What other and further interference they have 
a right to the interiour of the concerns of an¬ 
other people, is a matter on which, as on every 
political subject, no very definite or positive rule 
can well be laid down. Our neighbours are men; 
and who will attempt to dictate the laws, under 
#bich it is allowable or' forbidden to take a part 
in the concerns of men,* whether they are con- 
sidered individually or in a collective capacity, 

whenever 
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whenever charity to them, or a care of my own 
safety, calls forth my activity ? Circumstances per¬ 
petually variable, directing a moral prudence and 
discretion, the general principles of which never 
vary, must alone prescribe a conduct fitting on 
such occasions. The latest casuists of publick law 
are rather of a republican cast, and, in my mind, 
by no means so averse as they ought to be to a 
right in the people (a word, which, ill defined, is of 
the most dangerous use) to make changes at their 
pleasure in the fundamental laws of their country. 
These writers, however, when a country is divid¬ 
ed, leave abundant liberty for a neighbour to sup¬ 
port any of the parties according to his choice *. 
This interference must indeed always be a right, 
whilst the privilege of doing good to others, and 
of averting from them every sort-of evil, is a 
right: circumstances may render that right a duty. 
It depends wholly on this, whether it be a bona 
fide charity to a party, and a prudent precaution 
with regard to yourself, or whether under the pre¬ 
tence of aiding one of the parties in a nation, you 
act in such a manner as to*ggravate its calamities, 
and accomplish its final destruction. In truth it 
is not the interfering or keeping aloof, but iniqui¬ 
tous intermeddling, or treacherous inaction, which 
is praised or blamed by the decision of an equitable 
judge. 


• Vattel. 


It 
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It will be a just and irresistible presumption 
against the fairness of the interposing power, that 
he takes with him no party or description of men 
in the divided state. It is not probable, that these 
parties should all, and all alike, be more adverse to 
the true interests of their country, and less capable 
of forming a judgment upon them, than those who 
are absolute strangers to their affairs, and to the 
character of the actors in them, and have but a re¬ 
mote, feeble,"and secondary sympathy with their 
interest. Sometimes a calm and healing arbiter 
may be necessary; but he is to compose differ¬ 
ences, not to give laws. It is impossible that any 
one should not feel the full force of that presump¬ 
tion. Even people, whose politicks for the sup¬ 
posed good of their own country, lead them to 
take advantage of the dissensions of a neighbour¬ 
ing nation in order to ruin it, will not directly 
propose to exclude the natives, but they will take 
that mode of consulting and employing them, 
which most nearly approaches to an exclusion. 
In some particulars they propose what amounts to 
that exclusion, in othdks they do much worse. 
They recommend to ministry, “ that no French- 
“ man who has given a decided opinion, or acted 
“ a decided part in this great Revolution? for or 
“ against it, should be countenanced, brought for- 
“ ward, trusted, or employed, even in the strictest 
“ subordination to the ministers of the allied 

cc 
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“ powers.” Although one would think that this 
advice would stand condemned on the first propo¬ 
sition, yet as it has been made popular, and 'has 
been proceeded upon practically, I think it right 
to give it a full consideration. 

And first, I have asked myself who these French¬ 
men are, that, in the state their own country has 
been for these last five years, of all the people of 
Europe, have alone not been able to form a decided 
opinion, or have been unwilling to act a decided 
part? 

Looking over all the names I have heard of in 
this great Revolution in all human affairs, I find no 
man of any distinction who has remained in that 
more than stoical apathy, but the prince de Conti. * 
This mean, stupid, selfish, swinish, and cowardly 
animal, universally known and despised as such, 
has indeed, except in one abortive attempt to elope, 
been perfectly neutral. However his neutrality, 
which it seems would qualify him for trust, and on 
a competition must set aside the prince de Cond£, 
can be of no sort of service. His moderation has 
not been able to keep him from a jail. The allied 
powers must draw him from that jail, before they 
can have the full advantage of the exertions of this 
great naturalist. 

Except him, I do not recollect a man of rank or 
talents, who by his speeches or his votes, by his 
pen or by his sword, has not^been active on this 

scene. 
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scene. The time indeed could admit no neutra¬ 
lity in any person worthy of the name of man. 
There were originally two great divisions in 
France ; the one is that which overturned the 
whole of the government in church and state, 
and erected a republick on the basis of atheism. 
Their grand engine was the jacobin club, a sort of 
secession from which, but exactly on the same 
principles, begat another short-lived one, called the 
Club of Eighty-Nine*, which was chiefly guided 
by the court rebels, who, in addition to the crimes 
of which they were guilty in common with the 
others, had the merit of betraying a gracious 
master, and a kind benefactor. Subdivisions of 
’ this faction, which since we have seen, dp not in 
the least differ from each other in their principles, 
their dispositions, or the means they have em¬ 
ployed. Their only quarrel has been about 
power: in that quarrel, like wave succeeding 
wave, one faction has got the better and expelled 
the other. Thus La Fayette for a while got the 
better of Orleans; and Orleans afterwards pre¬ 
vailed over La Fayette. Brissot overpowered Or¬ 
leans ; Barrere and Robespierre, and their fac¬ 
tion, mastered them both, and cut off their heads. 

All who were not royalists have been listed i» some 

• 

* The first object of this club was the propagation of 
jacobin principles. 
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or other of these divisions. If it were of any use 
to settle a precedence, the elder ought to have his 
rank. The first authors, plotters, and contrivers, 
of this monstrous scheme seem to be entitled to 
the first place in our distrust and abhorrence. I 
have^een some of those who are thought the 
best among the original rebels; and 1 have not 
neglected the means of being informed concern¬ 
ing the others. I can very truly say, that I have 
not found by observation, or inquiry, that any 
sense of the evils produced by their projects has 
produced in them, or any one of them, the smallest 
degree of repentance. Disappointment and morti¬ 
fication undoubtedly they feel : but to them, re¬ 
pentance is a thing impossible. They are atheists. 
This wretched opinion, by which they are pos¬ 
sessed even to the height of fanaticism, leading 
them to exclude from their ideas of a common¬ 
wealth the vital principle of the physical, the 
moral, and the political world, engages them in a 
thousand absurd contrivances to filljup this dread¬ 
ful void. Incapable of innoxious jrepose, or ho¬ 
nourable action, or wise speculation, in the lurking 
holes of a foreign land, into which (in a common 
ruin) they are driven to hide their heads amongst 
the innocent victims of their madness, they are at 
this very hour as busy In the confection of the 
dirt-pies of their imaginary constitutions, as if 

they 
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they had not been quite fresh Atom destroying, by 
their impious and desperate vagaries, the .finest 
country upon earth. 

It is, however, out of these, or of such as these, 
guilty and impenitent, despising the experience of 
others, and their own, that some people tftlk of 
choosing their negociators with those jacobins, who 
they suppose may be recovered to a sounder mind. 
They flatter themselves, it seems, that the friendly 
habits formed during their original partnership 
of iniquity, a similarity of character, and a con¬ 
formity in the ground-work of {heir principles, 
might facilitate their conversion, and gain them 
over to some recognition of royalty. Bnt surely 
this is to read human nature very ill. The several 
sectaries in this schism of the jacobins are the very 
last men in the world to trust each other. Fel¬ 
lowship in treason is a bad ground of confidence. 
The last quarrels are the sorest; and the injuries 
received or offered by your own associates are 
ever the mostf bitterly resented. , The people of 
France, of every name and description, *vould a 
thousand times sooner listen to the prince de Conde, 
or to the archbishop of Aix, or the bishop of St. 
Pol, or to Monsieur de Cazal^s, than to La Fay¬ 
ette, or Dumourier, or the vicompte de Noailles, 
or the bishop of Autun,' or Necker, or*his disciple 
Lally Tolendal. Against the first description they 

have' 
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•have not the smallest animosity beyond that of a 
merely political dissension. The others they re¬ 
gard as traitors. 

The first description is that of the Christian 
royalists, men who as earnestly wished for re 
formation, as they opposed innovation, in the fun 
damental parts of their church and state. Their 
part hail*been very decided. Accordingly they are 
to be set aside in the restoration of church and 
state. It is an odd kind of disqualification where 
the restoration of religion and monarchy is the 
question. If England should (God forbid it should) 
fall into the same misfortune with France, and tljat 
the court of Vienna should undertake the restora¬ 
tion of pur monarchy, I think it would be extraor¬ 
dinary to object to the admission of Mr. Pitt, or 
lord Grenville, or Mr. Dundas, into any share in 
the management of that business, because in a day 
of trial they have stood up firmly and manfully, 
as I trust they always will do, and with distin¬ 
guished powers, for the monarchy and the legiti¬ 
mate constitution of their country. I am sure if 
I were to suppose myself at Vienna at such a time, 
I should, as a man, as an Englishman, and as a 
royalist, protest in that case, as I do in this, against 
a weak and^ruinoustprinciple of proceeding, which 
can have no other tendency than to make those, 
who wish to support the Crown, meditate too 
profoundly on the consequences of the part they 
vol. vn. take, 
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take—-and consider whether for their open and 
forward zeal in the royal cause they may not 
be thrust out from any sort of confidence and 
employment, where the interest of crowned heads 
is concerned. 

These are the parties. I have said, and said 
truly, that I know of no neutrals. But as a ge¬ 
neral observation on this general principle of 
choosing neutrals on such occasions as the present, 
I have this to say—that it amounts to neither more 
nor less than this shocking proposition—that we 
ought to exclude men of honour and ability from 
serving their and our cause; and to put the 
dearest interests of ourselves and our posterity 
into the hands of men of no decided character, 
without judgment to choose, and without courage 
to profess any principle whatsoever. 

Such men can serve no cause, for this plain 
reason—they have no cause at heart. They can 
at best, work only as mere mercenaries. They have 
not been guilty of great crimes; but it is only 
because they have not energy of mind to rise to 
any height of wickedness. They are not hawks or 
kites; they are only miserable fowls whose flight 
is not above their dunghill or henroost. But they 
tremble before the authors of tjiese horrours. They 
admire them at a safe and respectiul distance. 
There never was a mean, and abject mind that did 
not admire an intrepid and dexterous villain. In 

* the 
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the bottom of their hearts they believe such hardy 
miscreants to be the only men qualified for great 
affairs : if you set them to transact with such per¬ 
sons, they are instantly subdued. They dare not 
so much as look their antagonist in the face. They 
are made to be their subjects, not to be their arbi¬ 
ters or controllers. 

These men to be sure can look at atrocious acts 
without indignation, and can behold suffering virtue 
without sympathy. Therefore they*are considered 
as sober dispassionate men. But they have their 
passions, though of another kind, and which are 
infinitely more likely to carry them out of the path 
of their duty. They are of a tame, timid, languid, 
inert temper, wherever the welfare of others is con¬ 
cerned. In such causes, as they have no motives 
to action, they never possess any real ability, and 
are totally destitute of all resource. 

Believe a man who has seen much, and observed 
something. I have seen in the course of my life a 
great many of that family of men. They are ge¬ 
nerally chosen because they have no opinion of 
their own ; and as far as they can be got in good 
earnest to embrace any opinion, it is that of who¬ 
ever happens to employ them (neither longer nor 
shorter, narrower nor broader) with whom they 
have no discussion or consultation. The only thing 
which occurs to such a to an when he has got a 
business for others into his hands, is how to make 

m c 2 his 
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his own fortune out of it. The person he is to 
treat with is not, with him, an adversary over 
whom he is to prevail, but a new friend he is to 
gain; therefore he always systematically betrays 
some part of his trust. Instead of thinking how 
he shall defend his ground to the last, and, if forced 
to retreat, how little he shall give up, this kind of 
man considers how much of the interest of his em¬ 
ployer he is to sacrifice to his adversary. Having 
nothing but I?imself in view, he knows, that, in 
serving his principal with zeal, he must probably 
incur some resentment from the opposite party. 
His object is to obtain the good will of the person 
with whom he contends, that, when an agreement 
is made, he may join in rewarding him. I would 
not take one of these as my arbitrator in a dispute 
for so much as a fish-pond—for if he reserved the 
mud to me, he would be sure to give the water 
that fed the pool to my adversary. In a great 
cause I should certainly wish, that my agent should 
possess conciliating qualities ; that he should be of 
a frank, open, and candid disposition, soft in his 
nature, and of a temper to soften animosities and 
to win confidence. He ought not to be a man 
odious to the person he treats with by personal 
injury, by violence, or by deceit, or, above all, by 
the dereliction of his cause in any former trans¬ 
actions. But I would be sure that my negotiator 
should be mine, that he should be as earnest in the 


cause 
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cause as myself, and known to be so; that he 
should not be looked upon as a stipendiary advo¬ 
cate, but as a principled partisan. In all treaty it 
is a great point that all idea of gaining your agent 
is hopeless. I would not trust the cause of roy¬ 
alty with a man, who, professing neutrality, is half 
a republican. The enemy has already a great part 
of his suit without a struggle—and he contends 
with advantage for all the rest. The common 
principle allowed between your ‘adversary and 
your agent gives your adversary the advantage in 
every discussion. 

Before I shut up this discourse about neutral 
agency (which I conceive is not to be found, or, 
if found, ought not to be used) I have a few other 
remarks to make on the cause which, I conceive, 
gives rise to it. 

In all that we do, whether in the struggle or 
after it, it is necessary that we should constantly 
have in our eye the nature and character of tjie 
enemy we have to contend with. The jacobin re¬ 
volution is carried on by men of no rank, of no 
consideration, of wild, savage minds, full of levity, 
arrogance, and presumption, without morals, with¬ 
out probity, without prudence. What have they 
then to supply their innumerable defects, and to 
make them terrible even* to the firmest minds ? 
One thing, and one thing*only—but that one thing 
is worth a thousand—they have energy. In France, 

m 3 all 
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all things being put into an universal ferment, in 
the decomposition of society, no man comes for¬ 
ward but by his spirit of enterprise and the vi¬ 
gour of his mind. If we meet this dreadful and 
portentous energy, restrained by no consideration 
of God or man, that is always vigilant, always on 
the attack, that allows itself no repose, and suffers 
none to rest an hour with impunity; if we meet 
this energy with poor common-place proceeding, 
with trivial maxims, paltry old saws, with doubts, 
fears, and suspicions, with a languid, uncertain 
hesitation, with a formal, official spirit, which is 
turned aside by every obstacle from its purpose, 
and which never sees a difficulty but to yield to it, 
or at best to evade it; down we go to the bottom 
of the abyss—and nothing short of Omnipotence 
can save us. We must meet a vicious and distem¬ 
pered energy with a manly and rational vigour. 
As virtue is limited in its resources—we are doubly 
beund to use all that, in the circle drawn about 
us by our morals, we are able to command. 

I do not contend against the advantages of 
distrust. In the world we live in it is but too 
necessary. Some of old call it the very sinews of 
discretion. But what signify common-places, that 
always run parallel and equal ? Distrust is good or 
it is bad, according to our position and our pur¬ 
pose. Distrust is a defensive principle. They 
who have much to lose have much to fear. But in 

France 
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France we hold nothing’. We are to break in 
upon a power in possession ; we are to carry every 
thing by storm, or by surprise, or by intelligence, 
or by all. Adventure therefore, and not caution, 
is our policy. Here to be too presuming is the 
better errour. 

The world will judge of the spirit of our pro¬ 
ceeding in those places of France which may fall 
into our power, by our conduct in those that are 
already in our hands. Our wisdom should not be 
vulgar. Other times, perhaps other measures: 
but in this awful hour our politicks ought to be 
made up of nothing but courage, decision, manli¬ 
ness, and rectitude. We should have all the mag¬ 
nanimity of good faith. This is a royal and com¬ 
manding policy ; and as long as we are true to it 
we may give the law. Never can we assume this 
command if we will not risk the consequences. For 
which reason we ought to be bottomed enough 
in principle not to be carried away upon the* first 
prospect of any sinister advantage. For depent;g» 
upon it, that, if we once give way to a sinister deal¬ 
ing, we shall teach others the game, and we shall 
be outwitted and overborne: the Spaniards, the 
Prussians, God knows who, will put us under con¬ 
tribution at their pleasure ; and, instead of being 
at the head of a great confederacy, and the ar¬ 
biters of Europe, we sliall, by our mistakes, break 
up a great design into a thousand little selfish 

m 4 quarrels 
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quarrels; the enemy will triumph, and we shall 
sit down under the terms of unsafe and dependent 
peace, weakened, mortified, and disgraced, whilst 
all Europe, England included, is.left open and 
defenceless on every part, to jacobin principles, 
intrigues, and arms. In the case of the king of 
France, declared to be our friend and ally, we will 
still be considering ourselves in the contradictory 
character of an enemy. This contradiction, I am 
afraid, will, in spite of us, give a colour of fraud 
to all our transactions, or at least will so com¬ 
plicate our politicks, that we shall ourselves be 
inextricably entangled in them. 

1 have Toulon in my eye. It was with infinite 
sorrow I heard that in taking the king of France's 
fleet in trust, we instantly unrigged and dismasted 
the ships, instead of keeping them in a condition 
to escape in case of disaster, and in order to fulfil 
our trust, that is, to hold them for the use of the 
owner, and, in the mean time, to employ them 
or our common service. These ships are now so 
circumstanced, that if we are forced to evacuate 
Toulon, they must fall into the hands of the enemy, 
or be burnt by ourselves. I know this is by some 
considered as a fine thing for us. But the Athe¬ 
nians ought not to be better than the English, or 
Mr. Pitt less virtuous than Aristides. 

Are we then so poor in Iresources that wc can 
do no better with eighteen or twenty ships of the 

line 
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line than to bum them ? Had we sent for French 
royalist naval officers, of which some hundreds are 
to be had, and made them select such seamen as 
they could trust, and filled the rest with our own 
and Mediterranean seamen, who are all over 
Italy to be had by thousands, and put them under 
judicious English commanders-in-chief, and with a 
judicious mixture of our own subordinates, the 
West Indies would at this day have been ours. It 
may be said that these French officers would take 
them for the king of France, and that they would 
not be in our power. Be it so. The islands would 
not be ours, but they would not be jacobinized. 
This is however a thing impossible. They must 
in effect and substance be ours. But all is upon 
that false principle of distrust, which, not confid¬ 
ing in strength, can never have the full use of it. 
They that pay, and feed, and equip, must direct. 
But I must speak plainly upon this subject. The 
French islands, if they were all our own, ought 
not to be all kept. A fair partition only ought to 
be made of those territories. This is a subject of 
policy very serious, which has many relations and 
aspects. Just here I only hint at it as answering an 
objection, whilst I state the mischievous conse¬ 
quences which suffer us to be surprised into a vir¬ 
tual breach of faith, by confounding our ally with 
our enemy, because they both belong to the same 
geographical territory. 


My 
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My clear opinion is, that Toulon ought to be 
made, what we set out with, a royal French city. 
By the necessity of the case, it must be under the 
influence, civil and military, of the allies. But the 
only way of keeping that jealous and discordant 
mass from tearing its component parts to pieces, 
and hazarding the loss of the whole, is to put the 
place into the nominal government of the regent, 
his officers being approved by us. This, I say, is 
absolutely necessary for a poise amongst ourselves. 
Otherwise is it to be believed that the Spaniards, 
who hold that place with us in a sort of partner¬ 
ship contrary to our mutual interest, Mali see us 
absolute masters of the Mediterranean, with Gib¬ 
raltar on one -side, and Toulon on the other, with 
a quiet and composed mind, whilst we do little less 
than declare that we are to take the whole West 
Indies into our hands, leaving the vast, unwieldy, 
and feeble body of the Spanish dominions, in that 
part of the world, absolutely at our mercy, without 
any power to balance us in the smallest degree ? 
Nothing is so fatal to a nation as an extreme of 
self-partiality, and the total want of consideration 
of what others will naturally hope or fear. Spain 
must think she sees, that we are taking advantage 
of the confusions which reign in France to disable 
that country, and of course every country from 
affording her protectidn, and in the end to turn 
the Spanish monarchy into a province. If she 

saw 
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saw things in a proper point of light, to be sure, 
she would not consider any other plan of poli¬ 
ticks as of the least moment in comparison of the 
extinction of jacobinism. But her ministers (to 
say the best of them) are vulgar politicians. It is 
no wonder that they should postpone this great 
point, or balance it, by considerations of the com¬ 
mon politicks, that is, the questions of power 
between .state and state. If we manifestly endeavour 
to destroy the balance, especially the maritime and 
commercial balance, both in Europe and the West 
Indies, (the latter their sore and vulnerable part) 
from fear of what France may do for Spain, here¬ 
after, is it to be wondered, that Spain, infinitely 
weaker than we are (weaker indeed than such a 
mass of empire ever was,) should feel the same 
fears from our uncontrolled power, that we give 
way to ourselves from a supposed resurrection of 
the ancient power of France under a monarchy ? 
It signifies nothing whether we are wrong or right 
in the abstract; but in respect to our relation to 
Spain, with such principles followed up in prac¬ 
tice, it is absolutely impossible that any cordial 
alliance can subsist between the two nations. If 
Spain goes, Naples will speedily follow. Prussia is 
quite certain, and thinks of nothing but making a 
market of the present confusions. Italy is broken 
and divided ; Switzerland is jacobinized, I arti 
afraid, completely. I have long seen with pain the 

progress 
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progress of French principles in that country. 
Things cannot go on upon the present bottom. 
The possession of Toulon^ which, well managed, 
might be of the greatest advantage, will be the 
greatest misfortune that ever happened to this 
nation. The more we multiply troops there, the 
more we shall multiply causes and means of quar¬ 
rel amongst ourselves. I know but one way of 
avoiding it, which is to give a greater degree of 
simplicity to our politicks. Our situation does ne¬ 
cessarily render them a good deal involved. And, 
to this evil, instead of increasing it, we ought to 
apply all the remedies in our power. 

See what is, in that place, the consequence (to 
say nothing of every other) of this complexity. 
Toulon has, as it were, two gates, an English, and 
a Spanish. The English gate is, by our policy, 
fast barred against the entrance of any royalists. 
The Spaniards open theirs, I fear, upon no fixed 
principle, and with very little judgment. By 
means, however, of this foolish, mean, and jealous 
policy on our side, all the royalists whom the 
English might select as most practicable, and most 
subservient to honest view*, are totally excluded. 
Of those admitted, the Spaniards are masters. As 
to the inhabitants they are a nest of jacobins which 
is delivered into our hands, not from principle, 
but from fear. The inhabitants of Toulon may 
be described in a few words. It is differtum nautis , 

cauponibus 
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cauponibus atque malignis. The rest of the sea¬ 
ports are of the same description. 

Another thing whiKh I cannot account for is, 
the sending for the bishop of Toulon, and after¬ 
wards forbidding his entrance. This is as directly 
contrary to the declaration, as it is to the practice 
of the allied powers. The king of Prussia did 
better. When he took Verdun, he actually rein¬ 
stated the bishop and his chapter. When he 
thought he should be the master of Chalons, he 
called the bishop from Flanders, to put him into 
possession. The Austrians have restored the clergy 
wherever they obtained possession. We have pro¬ 
posed to restore religion as well as monarchy ; 
and in Toulon we have restored neither the one 
nor the other. It is very likely that the jacobin 
sans-culottes, or some of them, objected to this 
measure, who rather choose to have the atheistick 
buffoons of clergy they have got to sport with, till 
they are ready to come forward, with the rest of 
their worthy brethren, in Paris and other places, 
to declare that they are a set of impostors, that 
they never believed in God, and never will preach 
any sort of religion. 4f we give way to our jaco¬ 
bins, in this point, it is fully and fairly putting the 
government, civil and ecclesiastical, not in the 
king of France, to whom as the protector and 
governor, and in substance the head of the Gal- 
lican church, the nomination to the bishopriehs 

belonged, 
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belonged, and who made the bishop of Toulon; it 
does not leave it with him, or even in the hands of 
the king of England, or thft king of Spain; but in 
the basest jacobins of a low sea-port, to exercise, 
pro tempore, the sovereignty. If this point of reli¬ 
gion is thus given up, the grand instrument for 
reclaiming France is abandoned. We cannot, if 
we would, delude ourselves about the true state of 
th is dreadful contest. It is a religious war. It 
includes in its object undoubtedly every other in¬ 
terest of society as well as this; but this is the 
principal and leading feature. It is through this 
destruction of religion that our enemies propose 
the accomplishment of all their other views. The 
French Revolution, impious at once and fanatical, 
had no other plan for domestick power and foreign 
empire. Look at all the proceedings of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly from the first day of declaring it¬ 
self such in the year 1789, to this very hour, and 
you will find full half of their business to be 
directly on this subject. In fact it is the spirit of 
the whole. The religious system, called the con¬ 
stitutional church, was, on the face of the whole 
proceeding, set up only as a mere temporary amuse¬ 
ment to the people, and so constantly stated in all 
their conversations, till the time should come, 
when they might with safety cast off the very ap¬ 
pearance of all religion whatsoever, and persecute 
Christianity throughout Europe with fire and 

sword. 
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sword. The constitutional clergy are not the mi¬ 
nisters of any religion : they are the agents and 
instruments of this horjjjble conspiracy against all 
morals. It was from a sense of this, that in the 
English addition to the articles proposed at St. 
Domingo, tolerating all religions, we very wisely 
refused to suffer that kind of traitors and buffoons. 

This religious war is not a controversy between 
sect and sect as formerly, but a war against all sects 
and all religions. The question is not whether 
you are to overturn the catliolick, to set up the 
protestant. Such an idea in the present state of 
the world is too contemptible. Our business is to 
leave to the schools the discussion of the contro¬ 
verted points, abating as much as we can the acri¬ 
mony of disputants on all sides. It is for Christian 
statesmen, as the world is now circumstanced, to 
secure their common basis, and not to risk the 
subversion of the whole fabrick by pursuing these 
distinctions with an ill-timed zeal. We have, in 
the present grand alliance, all modes of govern¬ 
ment as well as all modes of religion. In govern¬ 
ment, we mean to restore that, which, notwith¬ 
standing our diversity of forms, we are all agreed 
in as fundamental in government. The same prin¬ 
ciple ought to guide us in the religious part; 
conforming the mode, not*to our particular ideas 
(for in that point we have no ideas in common), 
but to what will best promote the great, general 

ends 
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ends of the alliance. As statesmen we are to see 
which of those modes best suits with the interests 
of such a commonwealth as we wish to secure and 
promote. There can be no doubt, but that the 
eatholick religion, which is fundamentally the re¬ 
ligion of France, must go with the monarchy of 
Frandfe; we know that the monarchy did not sur¬ 
vive the hierarchy, no not even in appearance, for 
many months; in substance, not for a single hour. 
As little can it exist in future, if that pillar is taken 
away, or even shattered and impaired. 

If it should please God to give to the allies the 
means of restoring peace and order in that focus 
of war and confusion, I would, as I said in the 
beginning of this memorial, first replace the whole 
of the old clergy : because we have proof more 
than sufficient, that whether they err or not in the 
scholastick disputes with us, they are not tainted 
with atheism, the great political evil of the time. 
I hope I need not apologize for this phrase, as if 
I thought religion nothing but policy; it is far from 
my thoughts, and I hope it is not to be inferred 
from my expressions. But in the light of policy 
alone I am here considering the question. I speak 
of policy too in a large light; in which lasge light, 
policy too is a sacred thing. 

There are many, perhaps half a million or more, 
calling themselves protestants, in the south. of 
France, and in other of the provinces. Some raise 

them 
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them to a much greater number, but I think this 
nearer to the mark. I am sorry to say, that they 
have behaved shockingly since the very beginning 
of this rebellion, and have been uniformly con¬ 
cerned in its worst and most atrocious acts. Then- 
clergy are just the same atheists with those of the 
constitutional catholicks; but still more wicked 
and daring. Three of their number have met from 
their republican associates the reward of their 
crimes. 

As the ancient catholick religion is to be restored 
for the body of France, the ancient Calvinistick 
religion ought to be restored for the protestants 
with every kind of protection and privilege. Hut 
not one minister concerned in this rebellion ought 
to be suffered amongst them. If they have not 
clergy of their own, men well recommended as 
untainted with jacobinism, by the synods of those 
places where Calvinism prevails and French is 
spoken, ought to be sought. Many such there are. 
The presbyterian discipline ought, in my opinion, 
to be established in its vigour, and the people pro¬ 
fessing it ought to be bound to its maintenance. 
No man, under the false and hypocritical pretence 
of liberty *of conscience, ought to be suffered to 
have no conscience at all. The king's commis¬ 
sioner ought also to sit in their synods as before the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz. I am conscious 
that this discipline disposes men to republicanism : 
hut it is still a discipline, and it is a cure (such as it 
vol. vii. ' N iO 
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is) for the perverse and undisciplined habits which 
for some time have prevailed. Republicanism re¬ 
pressed may have its use in the composition of a 
state, inspection may be practicable, and respon¬ 
sibility in the teachers and elders may be estab¬ 
lished in such an hierarchy as the presbyterian. 
For a time like ours, it is a great point gained, that 
people should be taught to meet, to combine, and 
to be classed and arrayed in some other way than 
in clubs of jacobins. If *it be not the best mode 
of protestantism under a monarchy, it is still an 
orderly Christian church, orthodox in the funda¬ 
mentals, and, what is to our point, capable enough 
of rendering men useful citizens. It was the im- 
politick ambition of their discipline which exposed 
them to the wild opinions and conduct, that have 
prevailed amongst the Hugonots. The toleration 
in 1787 was owing to the good disposition of the 
late king ; but it was modified by the profligate 
folly of his atheistick minister the Cardinal de Lo- 
menie. This mischievous minister did not follow 
in the edict of toleration, the wisdom of the edict 
of Nantz. But his toleration was granted to non- 
catholicks —a dangerous word, which might sig¬ 
nify any thing, and was but too expressive of a 
fatal indifference with regard to all piety. I speak 
for myself: I do not wish any man to be converted 

from his seel. The distinctions which we have re- 

• 

formed from animosity to emulation may be even. 
useful to the cause of religion. By some moderate 

contention 
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contention they keep alive zeal. Whereas people 
who change, except under strong conviction (a 
thing now rather rare) the religion of their early 
prejudices, especially if the conversion is brought 
about by any political machine, are very apt to 
degenerate into indifference, laxity, and often 
downright atheism. 

Another political question arises about the mode 
of government which ought to be established. 
I think the proclamation (which I read before I 
had proceeded far in this memorial) puts it on the 
best footing, by postponing that arrangement to a 
time of peace. 

When our politics lead us to enterprise a great, 
and almost total political revolution in Europe, we 
ought to look seriously into the consequences of 
what we are about to do. Some eminent persons 
discover an apprehension that the monarchy, if 
restored in France, may be restored in too great 
strength for the liberty and happiness of the na¬ 
tives, and for the tranquillity of other states.— 
They are therefore of opinion that terms ought to 
be made for the modification of that monarchy. 
They are persons too considerable from the powers 
of their mind, and from their situation, as well as 
from the real respect I have for them, who seem to 
entertain these apprehensions, to let me pass them 
by unnoticed. 

. As to the power of France, as a state, and in its 

x “2 exterior 
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exterior relations, I confess my fears are on the 
part of its extreme reduction. There is undoubt¬ 
edly something in the vicinity of France, which 
makes it naturally and properly an object of our 
watchfulness and jealousy, whatever form its go¬ 
vernment may take. Butgthe difference is great 
between a plan for our own security, and a scheme 
for the utter destruction of France. If there were 
no other countries- in the political map but these 
two, I admit that policy knight justify a wish to 
lower our neighbour to a standard which would 
even render her in some measure, if not wholly, 
our dependant. But the system of Europe is ex¬ 
tensive and extremely complex. However formi¬ 
dable to us as taken in this one relation, France 
is not equally dreadful to all other states. On the 
contrary my clear opinion is, that the liberties of 
Europe cannot possibly be preserved but by her 
remaining a very great and preponderating power. 
The design at present evidently pursued by the 
combined potentates, or of the two who lead, is 
totally to destroy her as such a power. For Great 
Britain resolves that she shall have no colonies, no 
commerce, and no marine. Austria means to take 
away the whole frontier, from the borders of Swit¬ 
zerland to Dunkirk. It is their plan also to ren¬ 
der the interiour government lax and feeble, by 
prescribing by force of the arms of rival and jea¬ 
lous nations, and without consulting the natural 

interests 
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interests of the kingdom, such arrangements as in 
the actual state of jacobinism in France, and the 
unsettled state in which property must remain for 
a long time, will inevitably produce such distrac¬ 
tion and debility in.government, as to reduce it to 
nothing, or to throw it back into its old confusion. 
One cannot conceive so frightful a state of a 
nation. A maritime country, without a marine, 
and without commerce; a continental country 
without a frontier, and for a thousand miles sur¬ 
rounded with powerful, warlike, and ambitious . 
neighbours ! It is possible, that she might submit 
to lose her commerce and her colonies; her secu¬ 
rity she never can abandon. If, contrary to all 
expectations, under such a disgraced and impotent 
government, any energy should remain in that 
country, she will make every effort to recover her 
security, which will involve Europe for a century 
in war and blood. What has it cost to France to 
make that frontier? What will it cost to recover 
it ? Austria thinks that without a frontier she can¬ 
not secure the Netherlands. But without her fron¬ 
tier France cannot secure herself. Austria has been 
however secure for an hundred years in those very 
Netherlands, and has never been dispossessed of 
them by the chance of war. without a moral cer¬ 
tainty of receiving them again on the restoration* 
of peace. Her late dangers have arisen not from 
the power or ambition of the king of France. 

t N 8 They 
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They arose from her own ill policy, which disman¬ 
tled all her towns, and discontented all her sub¬ 
jects by jacobinical innovations. She dismantles 
her own towns, and then says, Give me the frontier 
of France. But let us depend upon it, whatever 
tends, under the name of security, to aggrandize 
Austria, will discontent and alarm Prussia. Such 
a length of frontier on the side of France, sepa¬ 
rated from itself, and separated from the mass of 
the Austrian country, will be weak, unless con¬ 
nected at the expense of the elector of Bavaria 
(the elector Palatine) and other lesser princes, or by 
such exchanges as will again convulse the empire. 

Take it the other way, and let us suppose that 
France so broken in spirit as to be content to re¬ 
main naked and defenceless by sea and by land, is 
such a country no prey ? Have other nations no 
views ? Is Poland the only country of which it is 
worth while to make a partition ? We cannot be 
so childish as to imagine, that ambition is local, 
and that no others can be infected with it but 
those who rule within certain parallels of latitude 
and longitude. In this way I hold war equally 
certain. But I can conceive that both these prin¬ 
ciples may operate : ambition on the part of Aus¬ 
tria to cut more and more from France ; and 
French impatience under her degraded and unsafe 
condition. In such a contest will the other powers 
stand by ? Will not Prussia call for indemnity as 

well 
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well as Austria and England ? Is she satisfied with 
her gains in Poland ? By no means. Germany 
must pay; or we shall infallibly see Prussia leagued 
with France and Spain, and possibly with other 
powers, for the reduction of Austria; and such 
may be the situation of things, that it will not be 
so easy to decide what part England may take 
in such a contest. 

I am well aware how invidious a task it is to 

* 

oppose any thing which tends to the apparent 
aggrandizement of our own country. But I think 
no country can be aggrandized whilst France is 
jacobinized. This post removed, it will be a seri¬ 
ous question how far her further reduction will 
contribute to the general safety, which I always 
consider as included. Among precautions against 
ambition, it may not be amiss to take one precau¬ 
tion against our own. I must fairly say, I dread 
our own power, and our own ambition ; I dread 
our being too much dreaded. It is ridiculous to 
say we are not men ; and that, as men, we shall 
never wish to aggrandize ourselves in some way 
or other. Can we say, that even at this very hour 
we are not invidiously aggrandized? We are al¬ 
ready in possession of almost all the commerce of 
the world. Our empire in India is an awful thing. 
If we should come to be *in a condition not only 
to have all this ascendant in commerce, but to be 
absolutely able, without the least control, to hold 

x 4 the 
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the commerce of all other nations totally depen¬ 
dent upon our good pleasure, we may say that we 
shall not abuse this astonishing, and hitherto un¬ 
heard-of power. But every other nation will 
think we shall abuse it. It is impossible but that, 
sooner or later, this state of things must produce 
a combination against us which may end in our 
ruin. 

As to France, I must observe that for a long 
time she has been stationary. She has, during this 
whole century, obtained far less by conquest or 
negotiation than any of the three great continental 
powers. Some part of Lorraine excepted, I re¬ 
collect nothing she has gained ; no not a village. 
In truth, this Lorraine acquisition does little more 
than secure her barrier. In effect and substance 
it was her own before. 

However that may be, I consider these things at 
present chiefly in one point of view, as obstructions 
to the war qn jacobinism, which must stand as long 
as the powers think its extirpation but a secondary 
object, and think of taking advantage under the 
name of indemnity and security to make war upon 
the whole nation of France royal, and jacobin, for 
the aggrandizement of the allies on the ordinary 
principles of interest, as if no jacobinism existed 
in the world. 

So far is France from being formidable to its 
neighbours for its domestick strength, that I eon- 

‘ ceivc 
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ceive it will be as much as all its neighbours can 
do, by a steady guarantee, to keep , that monarchy 
at all upon its basis. It will be their business to 
nurse France, not to exhaust it. France, such as 
it is, is indeed highly formidable. Not formid¬ 
able, however, as a great republick; but as' the 
most dreadful gang of robbers and murderers that 
ever was embodied. But this distempered strength 
of France will be the cause of proportionable 
weakness on its recovery. Never was a country 
so completely ruined ; and they who calculate the 
resurrection of her power by former examples 
have not sufficiently considered what is the pre¬ 
sent state of things. Without detailing the in¬ 
ventory of what organs of government have been 
destroyed, together with the very materials of 
which alone they can be recomposed, I wish it to 
be considered what an opcrose affair the whole 
system of taxation is in the old states of Europe. 
It is such as never could be made but in a long 
course of years. In France all taxes are abolished. 
The present powers resort to the capital ; and to 
the capital in kind. But a savage, undisciplined 
people suffer a robbery with more patience than an 
impost. The former is in their habits and their „ 
dispositions. They consider it as transient, and as 
what, in their turn, they may exercise. But the 
terrours of the present power are such as no regu¬ 
lar government can possibly employ. They who 
* enter 
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enter into France do not succeed to their resources. 
They have not a. system to reform, ^ut a system to 
begin. The whole estate of government is to be 
re-ac^uired. 

What difficulties this will meet with in a coun¬ 
try exhausted by the taking of the capital, and, 
among a people, in a manner new principled, 
trained, and actually disciplined to anarchy, re¬ 
bellion, disorder, and impiety, may be conceived 
by those who know what jacobin France is, and 
who may have occupied themselves by revolving 
in their thoughts, what they were to do if it fell 
to their lot to re-establish the affairs of France. 
What support, or what limitations, the restored 
monarchy must have, may be a doubt, or how 
it will pitch and settle at .last. But one thing 
I conceive to be far beyond a doubt: that the set¬ 
tlement cannot be immediate ; but that it must 
be preceded by some sort of power, equal at least 
in vigour, vigilance, promptitude, and decision, to 
a military government. For such a 'preparatory 
government, no slow-paced, methodical, formal, 
lawyer-like system, still less that of a shewy, su¬ 
perficial, trifling, intriguing court, guided by 
cabals of ladies, or of men like ladies; least of all, 
a philosophick, theoretick, disputatious school of 
sophistry. None of these ever will, or ever can, 
lay the foundations of An order that can last. 
Whoever claims a right by birth to govern there, 

* must 
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must find in his breast, or must conjure up in it, 
an energy not to be expected, perhaps not always 
to be wished for, in well ordered states. The 
lawful prince must have, in every thing but crime, 
the character of an usurper. He is gone,^f he 
imagines himself the quiet possessor of a throne. 
He is to contend for it as much after an apparent 
conquest as before. His task is to win it; he 
must leave posterity to enjoy and to adorn it. 
No velvet cushions for him. He is to be always 
(I speak nearly to the letter) on horseback. This 
opinion is the result of much patient thinking on 
the subject, which I conceive no event is likely to 
alter. 

A valuable friend of mine, who I hope will con¬ 
duct these affairs, so far as they fall to his share, 
with great ability, asked me what I. thought of 
acts of general indemnity and oblivion, as a means 
of settling France, and reconciling it to monar¬ 
chy. Before I venture upon any opinion of my 
own in this matter, I totally disclaim the inter¬ 
ference of foreign powers in a business that pro¬ 
perly belongs to the government which we have 
declared legal. That government is likely to be 
the best judge of what is to be done towards the 
security of that kingdom, which it is their duty 
and their interest to provide for by such measures 
of justice or of lenity, as at the time they should 
find best. But if we weaken it, not only by ar- 

bitrarv 
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bitrary limitations of our own, but preserve such 
persons in it as are disposed to disturb its future 
peace, as they have its past, I, do not know how 
a morp direct declaration can be made of a dispo¬ 
sition to perpetual hostility against a government. 
The persons saved from the justice of the native 
magistrate by foreign authority will owe nothing 
to his clemency. He will, and must, look to those 
to whom he is indebted for the power he has of 
dispensing it. A jacobin faction, constantly 
fostered with the nourishment of foreign protec¬ 
tion, will be kept alive. 

This desire of securing the safety of the actors 
in the present scene is owing to more laudable 
motives. Ministers have been made to consider 
the brothers of the late merciful king, and the 
nobility of France, who have been faithful to 
thejyr honour and duty, as a set of inexorable and 
remorseless tyrants. How this notion has been 
infused into them I cannot be quite certain. I 
am sure it is not justified by any thing they have 
done. Never were the two princes guilty, in the 
day of their power, of a single hard or ill-natured 
act. No one instance of cruelty on the part of 
the gentlemen ever came to my ears. It is true 
that the English jacobins, (the natives have not 
thought of it), as an excuse for their infernal 
system of murder, have s6 represented them. It 
is on this principle, that the massacres in the month 

of 
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of September 1792 were justified by a writer in 
the Morning Chronicle. He says, indeed, that 
“ the whole French nation is to be given up to 
“ the hands of an irritated and revengeful no- 
“ blesse—and, judging of others by himself and 
his brethren, he says, “ Whoever succeeds in a 
“ civil war will be cruel. But here the emigrants, 
“ flying to revenge in the cars of military vic- 
“ tory, will almost insatiably call for their victims 
“ and their booty; and a body of emigrant trai- 
“ tors were attending the king of Prussia, and 
“ the duke of Brunswick, to suggest the most 
“ sanguinary counsels.” So says this wicked ja¬ 
cobin ; but so cannot say the king of Prussia nor 
the duke of Brunswick, who never did receive any 
sanguinary counsel; nor did the king’s brothers, 
or that great body of gentlemen who attended 
those princes, commit one single cruel action, or 
hurt the person or property of one individual. It 
would be right to quote the instance. It is like 
the military luxury attributed to those unfortunate 
sufferers in our common cause. 

If these princes had shewn a tyrannick disposi¬ 
tion, it would be much to be lamented. We have 
no others to govern France. If we screened the 
body of murderers from their justice, we should 
only leave the innocent ill future to the mercy of 
men of fierce and sanguinary dispositions, of which, 
in spite of all our intermeddling in their constitu¬ 
tion. 
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tion, we could not prevent the effects. But as we 
have much more reason to fear their feeble lenity 
than any blamable rigour, we ought, in my opinion, 
to leave the matter to themselves. 

If, however, I were asked to give an advice 
merely as such—here are my ideas. I am not for 
a total indemnity, nor a general punishment. And 
first, the body and mass of the people never ought 
to be treated as criminal. They may become an 
object of more or less constant watchfulness and 
suspicion, as their preservation may best require, 
but they can never become an object of punishment. 
This is one of the few fundamental and unalterable 
principles of politicks. 

To punish them capitally would be to make 
massacres. Massacres only increase the ferocity of 
men, and teach them to regard their own lives 
and those of others as of little value; whereas the 
great policy of government is to teach the people 
to think both of great importance in the eyes of 
God and the state, and never to be sacrificed or 
even hazarded to gratify their passions, or for any 
thing but the duties prescribed by the rules of 
morality, and under the direction of publick law 
and publick-authority. To punish them with lesser 
penalties would be to debilitate the common- 
wealth, and make the nation miserable, which it is 
the business of government to render happy and 
flourishing. 


As 
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As to crimes too, 1 would draw a strong line of 
limitation. For no one offence ,politically an offence 
of rebellion , by council, contrivance, persuasion, or 
compulsion, for none properly a military offence of 
rebellion , or any thing done by open hostility in the 
field, should any man at all be called in question; 
because such seems to be the proper and natural 
death of civil dissensions. The offences of war are 
obliterated by peace. 

Another class will of course be included in the 
indemnity, namely, all those who by their activity 
in restoring lawful government shall obliterate 
their offences. The offence previously known, 
the acceptance of service is a pardon for crimes. 
I fear that this class of men will not be very 
numerous. 

So far as to indemnity. But where are the 
objects of justice, and of example, and of future 
security to the publick peace? They are naturally 
pointed out, not by their having outraged po¬ 
litical and civil laws, nor their having rebelled 
against the state, as a state, but by their having 
rebelled against the law of nature, and outraged 
man as man. In this list, all the regicides in ge¬ 
neral, all those who laid sacrilegious hands on the 
king, who without any thing in their own rebel¬ 
lious mission to the convention to justify them, 
brought him to his trial and unanimously voted 
him guilty; all those who had a share in the cruel 
murder of the queen, and the detestable proceed¬ 
ings 
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ings with regard to the young king, and the un¬ 
happy princesses; all those who committed cold¬ 
blooded murder any where, and particularly in 
their revolutionary tribunals, where every idea 
of natural justice and of their own declared rights 
of man have been trodden under foot with the 
most insolent mockery ; all men concerned in the 
burning and demolition of houses or churches, 
with audacious and marked acts of sacrilege and 
scorn offered to religion; in general, all the leaders 
of jacobin clubs;—not one of these should escape 
a punishment suitable to the nature, quality, and 
degree, of their offence, by a steady but a measured 
justice. . ' 

In the first place, no man ought to be subject to 
any penalty, from the highest to the lowest, but 
by a trial according to the course of law, carried 
on with all that caution and deliberation which has 
been used in the best times and precedents of the 
French jurisprudence, the criminal law of which 
country, faulty to be sure in some particulars, was 
highly laudable and tender of the lives of men. In 
restoring order and justice, every thing like reta¬ 
liation ought to be religiously avoided; and an ex¬ 
ample ought to be set of a total alienation from the 
jacobin proceedings in their accursed revolutionary 
tribunals. Every thing like lumping men in masses, 
and of forming tables of proscription, ought to be 
avoided. 

In all these punishments, any thing which can 

be 
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be alleged in mitigation of the offence should be 
fully considered. Mercy is not a thing opposed 
to justice. It is an essential part of it ; as neces¬ 
sary in criminal cases, as in civil affairs equity is 
to .law. It is only for the jacobins never to pardon. 
They have not done it in a single instance. A 
council of mercy ought therefore to be appointed, 
with powers to report on each case, to soften the 
penalty, or entirely to remit it, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. 

With these precautions, the very, first founda¬ 
tion of settlement must be to call to a strict ac¬ 
count those bloody and merciless offenders. With¬ 
out it, government cannot stand a year. People 
little consider the utter impossibility of getting 
those, who, having emerged from very low, some 
from the lowest classes of society, have exercised 
a power so high, and with such unrelenting and 
bloody a rage, quietly to fall back into their old 
ranks, and become humble, peaceable, laborious, 
and useful members of society. It never can be. 
On the other hand is it to be believed, that any 
worthy and virtuous subject, restored to the 
ruins of his house, will with patience see the 
cold-blooded murderer of his father, mother, wife, 
or children, or perhaps all of these relations, (such 
things have been) nose him in his own village, 
and insult him with the riches acquired from the 
plunder of his goods, ready again to head a 

VOL. vii. () jacobin 
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jacobin faction to attack his life ? He is unworthy 
of the name of man who would suffer it. It 
is unworthy of the name of a government, 
which, taking justice out of the private hand, 
will not exercise it for the injured by the publick 
arm. 

I know it sounds plausibly, and is really adopted 
by those who have little sympathy with the suffer¬ 
ings of others, to wish to jumble the innocent and 
guilty into one mass, by a general indemnity. 
This cruel indifference dignifies itself with the 
name of humanity. 

It is extraordinary that as the wicked arts of 
this regicide and tyrannous faction increase in 
number, variety, and atrocity, the desire of pu¬ 
nishing them becomes more and more faint, and 
the talk of an indemnity towards them every 
day stronger and stronger. Our ideas of justice 
appear to be fairly conquered and overpowered 
by guilt, when it is grown gigantic. It is not 
the point of view in which we are in the habit of 
viewing guilt. The crimes we every day punish 
are rcully below the penalties we inflict. The 
criminals are obscure; and feeble. This is the view 
in which we see ordinary crimes and criminals. 
But when guilt is seen, though but for a time, to 
be furnished with the arms and to be invested 
with the robes of power, it seems to assume an¬ 
other nature, and to get, as it were, out of our 

jurisdiction, 
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jurisdiction. This I fear is the case with many. 
But there is another cause full as powerful to¬ 
wards this security to enormous guilt, the desire 
which possesses people, who have once obtained 
power, to enjoy it at their ease. It is not huma¬ 
nity, but laziness and inertness of mind, which 
produces the desire of this kind of indemnities. 
This description of men love general and short 
methods. If they punish, they make a promiscu¬ 
ous massacre ; if they spare, they make a general 
act of oblivion. This is a want of disposition to 
proceed laboriously according to the cases, and 
according to the rules and principles of justice on 
each case; a want of disposition to assort crimi¬ 
nals, to discriminate the degrees and modes of 
guilt, to separate accomplices from principals, 
leaders from followers, seducers from the seduced, 
and then, by following the same principles in 
the same detail, to class punishments, and to fit 
them to the nature and kind of the delinquency. 
If that were once attempted, we should soon see 
that the task was neither infinite, nor the execu- 
tion cruel. There would be deaths, but, for the 
number of criminals, and the extent of France, 
not many. There would be cases of transporta¬ 
tion ; cases of labour to restore what has been 
wickedly destroyed ; cases of imprisonment, and 
cases of mere exile. But *be this as it may, I am 
sure that if justice is not done there, there can be 

o & neither 
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neither peace nor justice there, nor in any part of 
Europe. 

History is resorted to for other acts of indem¬ 
nity in other times. The princes are desired to 
look back to Henry the Fourth. We are desired 
to look to the restoration of king Charles. These 
things, in my opinion, have no resemblance what¬ 
soever. They were cases of a civil war; in 
France more ferocious, in England more mo¬ 
derate than common. In neither country were 
the orders of society subverted ; religion and mo¬ 
rality destroyed on principle, or property totally 
annihilated. In England, the government of 
Cromwell was to be sure somewhat rigid, but, 
for a new power, no savage tyranny. The coun¬ 
try was nearly as well in his hands as in those 
of Charles the Second, and in some points much 
better. The law r s in general had their course, and 
were admirably administered. The king did not 
in reality grant an act of indemnity ; the prevail¬ 
ing power, then in a manner the nation, in 
effect granted an indemnity to him. The idea 
of a preceding rebellion was not at all admitted 
in that convention and that parliament. The 
regicides were a common enemy, and as such 
given up. 

Among the ornaments of their place which 
eminently distinguish them, few people are better 
acquainted with the history of their own country 

than 
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than the illustrious princes now in exile ; but I 
caution them not to be led into crrour by that 
which has been supposed to be the guide of life. I 
■would give the same caution to all princes. Not 
that I derogate from the use of history. It is a 
great improver of the understanding, by shewing 
both men and affairs in a great variety of views. 
From this source mugh political wisdom may be 
learned ; that is, may be learned as habit, not as 
precept ; and as an exercise to strengthen the 
mind, as furnishing materials to enlarge and en¬ 
rich it, not as a repertory of cases and precedents 
for a lawyer : if it were, a thousand times better 
would it be that a statesman had never learned to 
read— ve/lcrn nescirent Uterus. This method turns 
their understanding from the object before them, 
and from the present exigencies of the world, to 
comparisons with former times, of which, after 
all, we can know very little and very imperfect¬ 
ly ; and our guides, the historians, who are to 
give us their true interpretation, are often pre¬ 
judiced, often ignorant, often fonder of system 
than of truth. Whereas if a man with reason¬ 
ably good parts and natural sagacity, and not in 
the leading-strings of any master, will look stea¬ 
dily on the business before him, without being 
diverted by retrospect add comparison, he may be 
capable of forming a reasonably good judgment 
of what is to be done. There are some funda- 

o 3 mental 
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mental points in which nature neiffer changes— 
but they are few and obvious, and belong rather 
to morals than to politicks. But so far as regards 
political matter, the human mind and human 
affairs are susceptible of infinite modifications, 
and of combinations wholly new and unlooked 
for. Very few, for instance, could have imagined 
that property, which has been taken for natural 
dominion, should, through the whole of a vast 
kingdom, lose all its importance and everTits in¬ 
fluence. This is what history or books of specu¬ 
lation could hardly have taught us. How many 
could have thought, that the most complete and 
formidable revolution in a great empire should 
be made by men of letters, not as subordinate in¬ 
struments and trumpeters of sedition, but as the 
chief contrivers and managers, and in a short 
time as the open administrators and sovereign 
rulers ?—Who could have imagined that atheism 
could produce one of the most violently operative 
principles of fanaticism ? Who could have ima¬ 
gined that, in a commonwealth in a manner 
cradled in war, and in an extensive and dreadful 
war, military commanders should be of little or 
no account ? That the convention should not 
contain one military plan of name ? That admi¬ 
nistrative bodies in a state of the utmost confu¬ 
sion, and of but a momentary duration, and com¬ 
posed of men with not one imposing part of 

character. 
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character, should be able to govern the country 
and its armies, with an authority which the most 
settled senates, and the most respected monarchs, 
scarcely ever had in the same degree? This, for 
one, I confess I did not foresee, though all the 
rest was present to me very early, and not out of 
my apprehension even for several years. 

I believe very few were able to enter into the 
effects of mere terrour , as a principle not only for 
the sd^port of power in given hands or forms, 
but in those things in which the soundest poli¬ 
tical speculators were of opinion, that the least 
appearance of force would be totally destructive, 
—such is the market, whether of money, provision, 
or commodities of any kind. Yet for four years 
we have seen loans made, treasuries supplied, and 
armies levied and maintained, more numerous than 
France ever shewed in the field, by the effects of 
fear alone. 

Here is a state of things of which, in its tota¬ 
lity, if history furnishes any examples at all, they 
are very remote and feeble. I therefore am not 
^so ready as some are, to tax with folly or cowar¬ 
dice those who were not prepared to meet an 
evil of this nature. Even now, after the events, 
all the causes may be somewhat difficult to ascer¬ 
tain. Very many are however traceable. But 
these things history and books of speculation (as 
I have already said) did not teach men to foresee, 

o 4 and 
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and of course to resist. Now that they are no 
longer a matter of sagacity, but of experience, of 
recent experience, of our own experience, it would 
be unjustifiable to go back to the records of other 
times, to instruct us to manage what they never 
enabled us to foresee. 
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EXTRACTS l-ROM 

VATTELL’S LAW OF NATIONS. 


[The Titles, marginal Abstracts and Notes, are by Mr. Burkf, excepting 
such of the Notes as are here distmguishcd.J 

CASES OF INTERFERENCE WITH INDEPENDENT 
* POWERS. 

BOOK II. CHAP. IV. ^ 53 . 

TF then there is any where a nation of a restless 
and mischievous disposition, always ready to in¬ 
jure others, to traverse their designs, and to raise 
domestick troubles *, it is not to be doubted, that, all 
have a right to join in order to repress, chastise, and 
put it ever after out of its power to injure them. 
Such should be the just, fruits of the policy which 
Machiavel praises in Ceesar Borgia. The conduct 
followed by Philip II. king of Spain, was adapted 
to unite all Europe against him ; and it was from 
just reasons that Henry the Great formed the de- 


* This is the case of France—Semonvillc at Turin- 
Jacobin clubs — Liegois meeting—Flemish meeting—La 
Fayette’s answer—Cloot’s embassy—Avignon. 
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sign of humbling a power , formidable by its forces, 
and pernicious by its maxims. 

§ 70. Let us apply to the unjust, what we have 
said above (§ 53), of a mischievous, or maleficent 
nation. If there be any that makes an open pro¬ 
fession of trampling justice underfoot , of despising 
and violating the right of others*, whenever it finds 
an opportunity, the interest of human society will 
Authorize all others to unite, in order to humble and 
chastise it. We do not here forget the maxim esta¬ 
blished in our preliminaries, that it docs not belong 
to nations to usurp the power of being judges of 
each other. In particular cases, liable to the least 
doubt, it ought not to be supposed, that each of the 
parties may have some right: and the injustice of 
that which has committed the injury may proceed 
from errour, and not from a general contempt of 
justice. But if, by constant maxims, and by a con¬ 
tinued conduct, one nation shews, that it has evi¬ 
dently this pernicious disposition, and that it con¬ 
siders no right as sacred, the safety of the human 
race requires that it should be suppressed. To form 
and support an unjust pretension, is to do an injury 
not only to him who is interested in this pretension , 
but to mock at justice in general, and to it jure all 
nations. 

To succour §5G. If the prince, attacking the fundamental 

Tyranny, laws, gives his subjects a legal right to resist him; 

* The French acknowledge no power not directly ema¬ 
nating from the people. 
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if tyranny, becoming insupportable , obliges the na¬ 
tion to rise in their defence,; every foreign power 
has a right to succour an oppressed people who im- 
ploretheir assistance. The English justly complain¬ 
ed of James the Second. The nobilitu, and the most Case of 

English Re- 

distinguished patriots, resolved to put a check on his volution, 
enterprises, which manifestly tended to overthrow 
the constitution, and to destroy the liberties and 
the religion of the people; and therefore applied 
for assistance to the United Provinces. The autho¬ 
rity of the prince of Orange had, doubtless, an in¬ 
fluence on the deliberations of the states-general; 
but"it did not make them commit injustice; for 
when a people, from good reasons, take up arms 
against an oppressor, justice and generosity require , 
that brave men should be assisted in the defence of 
their liberties. Whenever, therefore, a civil war is case of 
kindled in a state, foreign powers may assist that Cml Wir ‘ 
party which appears to them 1o have justice on 
their side, lie who assists an odious tyrant, he who An odious 

, , Tyrant. 

declares FOR AN UNJUST AND REBELLIOUS PEO-Rebellious 

PI.E, offends against his duty. When the bands of pcople ' 

the political society are broken, or at least suspend- sovereign 

ed between the sovereign and his people, they may people 

then be considered as two distinct powers; and <l,s ' 

since each is independent of all foreign authority, P 1 ™ 6 " - 
* * 

nobody has a right to judge them. Either may be 
in the right; and each of those who grant their 
assistance may believe that he supports a good 


cause. 
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cause. It follows then, in virtue of the voluntary 
laws of nations, (see. Prelim. §21) that the, two 
parties may act as having an equal right, and be¬ 
have accordingly, till the decision of the affair. 

Not to be But we ought not to abuse this maxim for autho- 

pursued to ° 

an extreme, rizing odious proceedings against the tranquillity 

itndearour of states. It is a violation of the law of nations 

to persuade . 

sweets to to persuade those subjects to revolt who actually 

sievolt. ' 

obey their sovereign, though they complain of his 
government. 

The practice of nations is conformable to our 
maxims. When the German protestants came to 
the assistance of the reformed in Franco, the court 
never undertook to treat them otherwise than as 
common enemies, and according to the laws of 
war. France at the same time assisted the Nether¬ 
lands, which took up arms against Spain, and did 
not pretend that her»troops should be considered 
upon any other footing than as auxiliaries in a re- 

exctie sub° £ u ^ ar ' var - But no power avoids complaining of 
10 r °- an atrocious injury , if any one attempts by his 
emissaries to excite his subjects to revolt. 

Tyrants. As to those monsters, who, under the title of so¬ 
vereigns, render themselves the scourges and hor- 
rour of the human race; these are savage beasts, 
from which every brave man may justly purge the 
earth. All antiquity has praised Hercules for de¬ 
livering the world from an Antaeus, a Busiris, and 
a Diomedcs. 


Book 
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Book 4. Chap. 2. § 14. After stating that na¬ 
tions have no right to interfere in domestick con¬ 
cerns, he proceeds—“ But this rule does not pre- 
“ elude them from espousing the quarrel of a de- 
“ throned king, and assisting him, if he appears 
“ to have justice on his side. They then declare 
“ themselves enemies to tire nation who has ac- 
“ knowledged his rival, as when, two different na- 
“ lions are at war they are at liberty to assist 
“ that whose quarrel they think has the fairest 
“ appearance. - ’ 

CASE OF ALLIANCES. 

BOOK II. CIIAP. XII. § 1{)G. 

It is asked if that alliance subsists with the king, 
and the royal family, when by some revolution 
they are deprived of their crawn ? We have lately 
remarked, (§ 194) that a personal alliance expires 
with the reign of him who contracted it: but that 
is to be understood of an alliance with the state, 
limited as to its duration, to the reign of the con¬ 
tracting king. This of which we are here speak¬ 
ing is of another nature. For though it binds 
the state, since it is bound by all the publick acts of 
its sovereign, it is made directly in favour of the 
king and his family; it w v ould therefore be absurd When an 

. . . alliance to 

for it to terminate at the moment wliei#they have preserve a 

need of it, and at an event against which it was made. piacc. taltc9 

Besides, 
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jfmg do« Besides, the king- does not lose Ins quality merely 

Wt lose his, . , ... ° . „ r „,. . , V. 

quality by by the loss of his kingdom. * If he is stripped of 
iis king. 0 it unjustly by an usurper, or by rebels, he preserves 
his rights, in the number of which are his al- 
< liances. 

But who shall judge, if the king be dethroned 
lawfully or by violence ? An independent nation 

•Bythe seventh Article ofthe Treaty of Triple Alliance, 
between France, England, and Holland, signed at the Hague, 
in the year 1717, it is stipulated, “ that if the kingdoms, coun- 
“ tries, or provinces, of any of the allies, are disturbed by in- 
“ testine quarrels, or by rebellions, on account of the said suc- 
“ cessions, [the protestant succession to the throne of Great Bri- 
“ tain, and the succession to the throne of France, as settled by 
*• the treaty of Utrecht] or under any other pretext whatever , 
“ the ally thus in trouble shall have full right to demand of his 
“ allies the succours above mentionedthat is to say, the same 
succours as in the case of an invasion from any foreign power; 
8000 foot and 2000 horse to be furnished by France or Eng¬ 
land, and 4000 foot and 10300 horse by the States General. 

By the fourth Article of the Treaty of Quadruple Alli¬ 
ance, between England, France, Holland, and the Emperour 
of Germany, signed in the year 1718, the contracting powers 
“ promise and oblige themselves that they will and ought to 
“ maintain, guarantee, and defend the right and succession to 
“ the kingdom of France, according to the tenour of the trea- 
“ ties made at Utrecht the 11th day of April 1713; and this 
“ they shall perform against all personswhatsoever who tnaypre- 
“ sume to disturb the order of the said succession, in contradic- 
“ tion to the previous acts anc[ treaties subsequent thereon.” 

The above treaties have been revived and confirmed by 
every subservient treaty of peade between Great Britain and 
France.— Edit. 
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acknowledges no judge. If the body of the na¬ 
tion declares the king d eprived of his rights by the 
abuse he has made of them, and deposes him, it may 
justly do it when its grievances are well founded, 
and no other power has a right to censure it. The 
personal ally of this king ought not then to assist 
him against the nation that has made use of its 
right in deposing him: if he attempts it, he in¬ 
jures that nation. England declared war against 
Louis the XIV. in the year 1688 , for supporting 
the interest of James the Second, who was deposed 
in form by the nation. The same country de¬ 
clared war against him a second time, at the be¬ 
ginning of the present century, because that prince 
acknowledged the son of the deposed James, under 
the name of James the Third. In doubtful cases, Cascwher*- 
and when the body of the nation has not pronounced be 

• a deposed 

or HAS NOT PliONOUNCED ^ItEELY, a sovereign k,ng. 
may naturally support and defend an ally, and it 
is then that the voluntary law of nations subsists 
between diffcrent«tates. The party that has driven 
out the king pretends to have right on its side : 
this unhappy king and liis ally flatter themselves 
with having the same advantage; and as they 
have no common judge upon earth, they.have no 
other method to take but to apply to arms to ter¬ 
minate the dispute: they therefore engage in a 
formal war. 

In short, when the foreign prince has faithfully 

fulfilled 
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Not obliged fulfilled his engagements towards an unfortunate 
iu» P rigi,t be- monarch, when he has done in his defence, or to 
urn pouu!" procure his restoration, all he was obliged to per¬ 
form in virtue of the alliance; if his efforts are 
ineffectual, the dethroned prince cannot require 
him to support an endless war in his favour, or 
expect that he will eternally remain the enemy of 
the nation, or of the sovereign who has deprived 
him of the throne. He must think of peace, 
abandon the ally, and consider him as having 
himself abandoned his right, through necessity. 
Thus Louis XIV. was obliged to abandon James 
the Second, and to acknowledge king William, 
though he had at first treated him as an usurper. 

The same question presents itself in real alli¬ 
ances, and, in general, in all alliances made with 
the state, and not in particular with a king for the 
rcnc C e° fde ' defence of his person. An ally ought, doubtless, 
jc*™"* 1 sub *° defended against every invasion, against 
every foreign violence, and even against his rebel¬ 
lious subjects; in the same manner a republich ought 
to be defended against the enterprises of one who 
attempts to destroy the publick liberty. But it 
ought to be remembered, that an ally of the state, 
or the nation, is not its judge. * If the nation has 
deposed its king in form; if the people of a rc- 
publick have driven out their magistrates and 
set themselves at liberty,, or acknowledged the 
authority of an usurper, either expressly or 
t tacitly. 
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tacitily; to oppose these domestick regulations, 
by disputing their justice or validity, would be to 
interfere in the government of the nation, and 
to do it an injury, (see § 54, and following of 
this book). The ally remains the ally of the 
state, notwithstanding the change that has hap¬ 
pened in it. However, when this change renders Cn»e where 
the alliance useless, dangerous or disagreeable, it ances may 

n .. j ~ be renounc- 

may renounce it: Jor it may say, upon a good foun- e d. 
dation, that it would not have entered into an 
alliance with that nation, had it been under the 
present form of government. 

We may say here, what we have said on a per¬ 
sonal alliance: however just the cause of that 
king may be, who is driven from the throne, 
either by his subjects or by a foreign usurper; his 
allies are not obliged to support an eternal war in Not an 
his favour. After having made ineffectual efforts 
to restore him, they must at length give peace to 
their people, and come to an accommodation 
with the usurper, and for that purpose treat with 
him as with a lawful sovereign. Louis XIV. ex¬ 
hausted by a bloody and unsuccessful war, offered 
at Gertruydenburgh to abandon his grandson, 
whom he had placed' on the throne of Spain : 
and, when affairs had changed their appearance, 

Charles of Austria, the rival of Philip, saw him¬ 
self, in his-turn, abandoned by his allies. The}' 
grew weary of exhausting their states, in order 
to give, him the possession of a crown, which they 
vol. vii. P believed 
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All nations 
may join. 


believed to be his due, but which, to all appear¬ 
ance, they should never be able to procure for 
him. 


DANGEROUS POWER. 

BOOK III. CHAP. III. § 45. 

It is still easier to prove, that should this for¬ 
midable power betray any unjust and ambitious 
dispositions, by doing the least injustice to an¬ 
other, every nation may avail themselves of the 
occasion, and join their forces to those of the 
party injured, in order to reduce that ambitious 
power, and disable it from so easily oppressing its 
neighbours, or keeping them in continual awe and 
fear. For an injury gives a nation a right to pro¬ 
vide for its future safety, by taking away from the 
violator the means of oppression. It is lawful, and 
even praise-worthy, to assist those who are op¬ 
pressed, or unjustly attacked. 

SYSTEM OF EUROPE. 

§ 47- Europe forms a political system, a body, 
where the whole is connected by the relations and 
different interests of nations inhabiting this part of 
the world. It is not, as anciently, a confused heap 
of detached pieces, each of which thought itself 
very little concerned in the fate of others, and 
seldom regarded tilings which did not immediately 

relate 
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relate to it. The continual attention of sove¬ 
reigns to what is on the carpet, the constant resi¬ 
dence of ministers, and the perpetual negotiations, 
make Europe a kind of a republick, the members of Europe * 
which, though independent, unite, through the ties tTpreserU 
of common interest, for the maintenance of order M>ert/. nd 
and liberty. Hence arose that famous scheme of 
the political equilibrium, or balance of power; by 
which is understood such a disposition of things, 
as no power is able absolutely to predominate, or 
to prescribe laws to ythers. 

§ 49. Confederacies would be a sure way of 
preserving the equilibrium, and supporting the 
liberty of nations, did all princes thoroughly un¬ 
derstand their true interests, and regulate all their 
steps for the good of the state. 

CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE ENEMY’S 
COUNTRY. 

BOOK III. CHAP. IX. § 165. 

Instead of the pillage of the country, and de¬ 
fenceless places, a custom has been substituted 
more humane and more advantageous to the 
sovereign making war: I mean that of contribu¬ 
tions. Whoever carries on a just war* has a 

* Contributions raised by the Duke of Brunswick in France. 

Compare these with the contributions raised by the French in 
the Netherlands.—-E dit. 
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right of making the enemy's country contribute 
to the support of the army, and towards defraying 
all the charges of the war. Thus he obtains a part 
of what is due to him, and the subjects of the 
enemy, on submitting to this imposition, are se¬ 
cured from pillage, and the country is preserved : 
but a general who would not sully his reputation 
is to moderate his contributions, and proportion 
them to those on whom they are imposed. An 
excess in this point is not without the reproach 
of cruelty and inhumanity : jf it shews less fero¬ 
city than ravage and destruction, it glares with 
avarice. 


ASYLUM. 

BOOK I. CHAP. XIX. § 232. 

If an exile or banished man is driven from his 
country for any crime, it does not belong to the 
nation in which he has taken refuge to punish him 
for a fault committed in a foreign country. For 
nature gives to mankind and to nations the right of 
punishing only for their defence andsafety; whence 
it follows that he can only be punished by those 
whom he has offended. 

§ 233. But this reason shews, that if the justice 
of each nation ought in'general to be confined to 
the punishment of crimes committed within its 
own territories, we ought to except from this 

rule 
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rule the villains who, by the quality and habitual 
frequency of their crimes, violate all public secu¬ 
rity, and declare themselves the enemies of the 
human race. Poisoners, assassins, and incendiaries 
by profession, may be exterminated wherever 
they are seized ; for they attack and injure all 
nations, by trampling 1 under foot the founda¬ 
tions of the common safety. Thus pirates are 
brought to the gibbet, by the first into whose 
hands they fall. If the sovereign of the country 
where those crimes Jjave been committed re-claims 
the authors of them, in order to bring them to 
punishment, they ought to be restored to him, as 
one who is principally interested in punishing them 
in an exemplary manner : and it being proper to 
convict the guilty, and to try them according to 
some form of law; this is u second [not sole] rea¬ 
son, why malefactors are usually delivered up at 
the desire of the state where their crimes have 
been committted. 

Ibid. § 230. Every nation has a right of refus - 
ing to admit a stranger into the country, when 
he cannot enter into it without putting it into 
evident danger, or without doing it a remarkable 
prejudice *. 

• The third article of the treaty of triple alliance, and the 
latter part of the fourth article of the treaty of quadruple 
alliance stipulates, that no kind of refuge or protection shall 
be given to rebellious subjects of the contracting powers. 
—Edit. 
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FOREIGN MINISTERS. 

BOOK IV. CHAP. 5. § 66. 

The obligation does not go so far as to suffer 
at all times, perpetual ministers, who arc desirous 
of residing with a sovereign, though they have 
nothing to negotiate. It is natural, indeed, and 
very agreeable to the sentiments which nations 
owe to each other, that these resident ministers, 
when there is nothing to be feared from their stay, 
should be friendly received ; but if there be any 
solid reason against this, what is for the good of 
the state ought unquestionably to be preferred; 
and the foreign sovereign cannot take it amiss if 
his minister, who has concluded the affairs of his 
commission, and has no other affairs to negotiate, 
be desired to depart*. The custom of keeping 
every where ministers continually resident is now 
so strongly established, that the refusal of a con¬ 
formity to it would, without very good reasons, 
give offence. These reasons may arise from par¬ 
ticular conjunctures; but there are also common 
reasons always subsisting, and such as relate to 
the constitution of a government , arid the state of 
a nation. The republicks have often very good 
reasons of the latter kind, to excuse themselves 
from continually suffering foreign ministers, who 
* Dismission of M. Chauvclin.— Edit. 
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corrupt the citizens, in order to gain them over to 
their masters, to the great prejudice of the repub- 
lick, and fomenting of the parties, Sgc. And should 
they only diffuse among a nation, formerly plain, 
frugal, and virtuous, a taste for luxury, avidity 
for money, and the manners of courts, these would 
be more than sufficient for wise and provident 
rulers to dismiss them. 
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LETTER 


TO II1S (IRACE 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

MY DEAR LORD, 

T HE paper, which I take the liberty of sending 
to your Grace, was, for the greater part, 
written during the last session. A few days after 
the prorogation some few observations were added. 
I was resolved however to let it lie by me for a 
considerable time; that in viewing the matter at 
a proper distance, and when the sharpness of recent 
impressions had been worn off, I might be better 
able to form a just estimate of the value of my first 
opinions. 

1 have just now read it over very coolly and 
deliberately. My latest judgment owns my first 
sentiments and reasonings, in their full force, with 
regard both to persons and things. 

During a period of four years., the state of the 
world, except for some few and short intervals, 
has filled me with a good deal of serious in¬ 
quietude. I considered a general war against ja¬ 
cobins and jacobinism, as the only possible chance 
of saving Europe (and ‘England as included in 
Europe) from a truly frightful revolution. For 

tlii> 
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this I have been censured, as receiving through 
weakness, or spreading through fraud and arti¬ 
fice, a false alarm. Whatever others may think 
of the matter, that alarm, in my mind, is by no 
means quieted. The state of affairs abroad is not 
so much mended, as to make me, for one, full of 
confidence. At home., I see no abatement whatso¬ 
ever in the zeal of the partisans of jacobinism to¬ 
wards their cause, nor any cessation in their efforts 
to do mischief. What is doing by Lord Lauder¬ 
dale on the first scene of Lord George Gordon’s 
actions, and in his spirit, is not calculated to re¬ 
move my apprehensions. They pursue their first 
object with as much eagerness as ever, but with 
more dexterity. Under the plausible name of 
peace, by which they delude or are deluded, they 
would deliver us unarmed, and defenceless, to the 
confederation of jacobins, whose center is indeed 
in France, but whose rays proceed in every direc¬ 
tion throughout the world. I understand that 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, has been lately very busy 
in spreading a disaffection to this war (which we 
carry on for our being) in the county in which 
his property gives him so great an influence. It is 
truly alarming to see so large a part of the aristo- 
cratick interest engaged in the cause of the new 
species of democracy, which is openly attacking, 
or secretly undermining, the system of property 
by which mankind has hitherto been governed. 

But 
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But we are not to delude ourselves. No man can 
be connected with a party which professes publickly 
to admire, or may be justly suspected of secretly 
abetting, this French Revolution, who must not be 
drawn into its vortex, and become the instrument 
of its designs. 

What I have written is in the manner of apo¬ 
logy. I have given it that form, as being the 
most respectful; but I do not stand in need of 
any apology for my principles, my sentiments* or 
my conduct. I wish the paper I lay before your 
Grace, to be considered as my most deliberate, so¬ 
lemn, and even testamentary protest against the 
proceedings and doctrines which have hitherto 
produced so much mischief in the world, and which 
will infallibly produce more, and possibly greater. 
It is my protest against the delusion, by which 
some have been taught to look upon this jacobin 
contest at home, as an ordinary party squabble 
about place or patronage; and to regard this ja¬ 
cobin war abroad as a common war about trade 
or territorial boundaries, or about a political ba¬ 
lance of power among rival or jealous states: 
above all, it is my protest against that mistake or 
perversion of sentiment, by which they, who agree 
with us in our principles, may on collateral con¬ 
siderations be regarded ’as enemies; and those 
who, in this perilous crisis of all human affairs, 
differ from us fundamentally and practically, as 


our 
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our best friends. Thus persons of great importance 
may be made to turn the whole of their influence 
to the destruction of their principles. 

I now make it my humble request to your 
Grice, that you will not give any sort of answer to 
the paper I send, or to this letter, except barely to 
let me know that you have received them. I even 
wish that at present you may not read the paper 
which I transmit; lock it up in the drawer of your 
library table ; and when a day of compulsory re¬ 
flection comes, then be pleased to turn it. Then 
remember that your Grace had a true friend, who 
had, comparatively with men of your description, 
a very small interest in opposing the modem sys¬ 
tem of morality and policy; but who, under every 
discouragement, was faithful to publick duty and to 
private friendship. I shall then probably be dead. 

I am sure I do not wish to live to see such things. 
But whilst I do live, I shall pursue the same course; 
although my merits should be taken for unpardon¬ 
able faults, and such avenged, not only on myself, 
but on my posterity. 

Adieu, my dear Lord ; and do me the justice to 
believe me ever, with most sincere respect, venera¬ 
tion and affectionate attachment, 

Your Grace’s most faithful friend, 

7 • 

and most obedient humble servant, 

EDMUND BURKE. 


Beaconsfield, Sept. 29, 1793. 
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\ PPROACHING towards the close of a long 
period of publick service, it is natural I 
should be desirous to stand well (I hope I do stand 
tolerably well) with that publick, which, with what¬ 
ever fortune, I have endeavoured faithfully and 
zealously to serve. 

I am also not a little anxious for some place in 
the estimation of the two persons to whom I address 
this paper. I have always acted with them, and 
with those whom they represent. To my know¬ 
ledge I have not deviated, no not in the minutest 
point, from their opinions and principles. Of late, 
without any alteration in their sentiments, or in 
mine, a difference of a very unusual nature, and 
which, under the circumstances, it is not easy to 
describe, has arisen between us. 

In my journey with them through life, I met 
Mr. Fox in my road; and I travelled with him 
very cheerfully as long as he appeared to me to 
pursue the same direction with those in whose 
company I set out. In tHe latter stage of our pro¬ 
gress, a new scheme of liberty and equality was 
produced in the world, which either dazzled his 

imagination, 
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imagination, or was suited to some new walks of 
ambition, which were then opened to his view. 
The whole frame and fashion of his politicks ap¬ 
pear to have suffered about that time a very ma¬ 
terial alteration. It is about three years since, in 
consequence of that extraordinary change, that#- 
after a pretty long preceding period of distance, 
coolness, and want of confidence, if not total 
alienation on his part, a complete publick separa¬ 
tion has been made between that gentleman and 
me. Until lately the breach between us appeared 
reparable. I trusted that time and reflection, and 
a decisive experience of the mischiefs which have 
flowed from the proceedings and the system of 
France, on which our difference had arisen, as well 
as the known sentiments of the best and wisest of 
our common friends upon that subject, would 
have brought him to a safer way of thinking. 
Several of his friends saw no security for keeping 
things in a proper train after this excursion of his, 
but in the re-union of the party on its old grounds, 
under the Duke of Portland. Mr. Fox, if he 
pleased, might have been comprehended in that 
system, with the rank and consideration to v^hich 
his great talents entitle him, and indeed must se¬ 
cure to him in any party arrangement that could 
be made. The Duke of Portland knows how 
much I wished for, and how earnestly I laboured 
that re-union, and upon terms that might every 

way 
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way be honourable and advantageous to Mr. Fox. 
His conduct in the last session has extinguished 
these hopes for ever.- 

Mr. Fox has lately published in print a defence 
of his conduct. On taking into consideration that 
defence, a society of gentlemen, called the Whig 
Club, thought proper to come to the following 
resolution—“ That their confidence in Mr. Fox 
is confirmed, strengthened, and encreased, by the 
calumnies against him.” 

To that resolution my two noble friends, the 
Duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, have 
given their concurrence. 

The calumnies supposed in that resolution can 
be nothing else than the objections taken to Mr. 
Fox’s conduct in this session of Parliament ; for to 
them, and to them alone, the resolution refers. 
I am one of those who have publickly and strongly 
urged those ob jections. I hope I shall be thought 
only to do what is necessary to my justification, 
thus publickly, solemnly, and heavily censured by 
those whom I most value and esteem, when I firmly 
contend that the objections which I, with many 
others of the friends to the Duke of Portland, 
have made to Mr. Fox’s conduct, are not calum¬ 
nies, but founded on truth ; that they are not few, 
but many ; and that they are not light and trivial, 
but, in a very high degree,* serious and important. 

' That I may avoid the imputation of throwing 
vou. vu. Q out, 
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out, even privately, any loose, random imputations 
against the publick conduct of a gentleman, for 
whom I once entertained a very warm affection, 
and whose abilities I regard with the greatest ad¬ 
miration, I will put down, distinctly, and articu¬ 
lately, some of the matters of objection which I 
feel to his late doctrines and proceedings, trusting 
that I shall be able to demonstrate to the friends 
whose good opinion I would still cultivate, that 
not levity, nor caprice, nor less defensible motives, 
but that very grave reasons, influenced my judg¬ 
ment. I think that the spirit of his late proceed¬ 
ings is wholly alien to our national policy, and to 
the peace, to the prosperity, and to the legal liber¬ 
ties, of this nation, according to our ancient domes- 
tick and appropriated mode of holding them. 

Viewing things in that light, my confidence in 
him is not encreased, but totally destroyed by those 
proceedings. I cannot conceive it a matter of 
honour or duty (but the direct contrary) in any 
member of parliament to continue systematick 
opposition for the purpose of putting government 
under difficulties, until Mr. Fox (with all his pre¬ 
sent ideas) shall have the principal direction of 
affairs placed in his hands; and until the present 
body of administration (with their ideas and mea¬ 
sures) is of course overturned and dissolved. 

To come to particulars : 

1. The laws and constitution of the kingdom 

entrust 
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entrust the sole and exclusive right of treating 
with foreign potentates to the king. This is an 
undisputed part of the legaj prerogative of the 
crown. However, notwithstanding this, Mr. Fox, 
without the knowledge or participation of any 
one person in the house of commons, with whom 
he was bound by every party principle, in matters 
of delicacy and importance, confidentially to com¬ 
municate, thought proper to send Mr. Adair, as 
his representative, and with his cypher, to St. 
Petersburgh, there to frustrate the objects for 
which the minister from the crown was authorized 
to treat. He succeeded in this his design, and did 
actually frustrate the king's minister in some of 
the objects of his negotiation. 

This proceeding of Mr. Fox does not (as I con¬ 
ceive) amount to absolute high treason; Russia, 
though on bad terms, not having been then de¬ 
claredly at wur with this kingdom. But such a 
proceeding is, in law, not very remote from that 
offence, and is undoubtedly a most unconstitutional 
act, and a high treasonable misdemeanour. 

The legitimate and sure mode of communi¬ 
cation between this nation and foreign powers is 
rendered uncertain, precarious, and treacherous, 
by being divided into two channels, one with the 
government, one with the Read of a party in op¬ 
position to that government; by which means the 
foreign powers can never be assured of the real 

q 2 authority 
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authority or validity of any publick transaction 
whatsoever. 

On the other hand, the advantage taken of the 
discontent which at that time prevailed in parlia¬ 
ment and in the nation, to give to an individual 
an influenae directly against the government of his 
country, in a foreign court, has made a highway 
into England for the intrigues of foreign courts 
in our affairs. This is a sore evil ; an evil from 
which, before this time, England was more free 
than any other nation. Nothing can preserve us 
from that evil—which connects cabinet factions 
abroad with popular factions here,—but the keep¬ 
ing sacred the crown, as the only channel of com¬ 
munication with every other nation. 

This proceeding of Mr. Fox has given a strong 
countenance and an encouraging example to the 
doctrines and practices of the Revolution and Con¬ 
stitutional Societies, and of other mischievous so¬ 
cieties of that description, who, without any legal 
authority, and even without any corporate capa¬ 
city, are in the habit of proposing, and, to the best 
of their power, of forming leagues and alliances 
with France. 

This proceeding, which ought to be reprobated 
on all the general principles of government, is, in 
a more narrow view o'f things, not less reprehen¬ 
sible. It tends to the‘prejudice of the whole of 
the Duke of Portland’s late party, by discrediting 

the 
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the principles upon which they supported Mr. 
Fox in the Russian business, as if they, of that 
party also, had proceeded in their parliamentary 
opposition, on the same mischievous principles 
which actuated Mr. Fox in sending Mr. Adair on 
his embassy. 

2. Very soon after his sending this embassy to 
Russia, that is, in the spring of 1792, a covenant¬ 
ing club or association was formed in London, 
calling itself by the ambitious and invidious title 
of “ The Friends of the People .” It was composed 
of many of Mr. Fox’s own most intimate, per¬ 
sonal, and party friends, joined to a very consider¬ 
able part of the members of those mischievous 
associations called the Revolution Society, and the 
Constitutional Society. Mr. Fox must have been 
well apprized of the progress of that society, in 
every one of its steps; if not of the very origin 
of it. I certainly was informed of both, who 
had no connexion with the design, directly or 
indirectly. His influence over the persons who 
composed the leading part in that association was, 
and is, unbounded. I hear, that he expressed some 
disapprobation of this club in one case, (that of 
Mr. St. John) where his consent was formally 
asked ; yet he never attempted seriously to put a 
stop to the association, or to disavow it, or to con¬ 
trol, check, or modify it’in any way whatsoever. 
If he had pleased, without difficulty, he might 

q 3 have 
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have suppressed it in its beginning. However, he 
did not only not suppress it in its beginning, but 
encouraged it in every part of its progress, at that 
particular time, when jacobin clubs (under the 
very same, or similar titles) were making such 
dreadful havock in a country not thirty miles from 
the coast of England, and when every motive of 
moral prudence called for the discouragement of 
societies formed for the encrease of popular preten¬ 
sions to power and direction. 

3. When the proceedings of this society of the 
friends of the people, as well as others acting in 
the same spirit, had caused a ver^serious alarm in 
the mind of the Duke of Portland, and of many 
good patriots, he publickly, in the house of com¬ 
mons, treated their apprehensions and conduct 
with the greatest asperity and ridicule. He con¬ 
demned and vilified, in the most insulting and out¬ 
rageous terms, the proclamation issued by govern¬ 
ment on that occasion—though he well knew, that 
it had passed through the Duke of Portland’s 
hands, that it had received his fullest approbation, 
and that it was the result of an actual interview 
between that noble Duke and Mr. Pitt. During 
the discussion of its merits in the house of com¬ 
mons, Mr. Fox countenanced and justified the chief 
promoters of that association; and he received, in 
return, a publick assurance from them of an in¬ 
violable adherence to him, singly and personally. 

On 
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On account of this proceeding, a very great num¬ 
ber (I presume to say not the least grave and wise 
part) of the Duke of Portland’s friends in parlia¬ 
ment, and many out of parliament, who are of the 
same description, have become separated from that 
time to this from Mr. Fox’s particular cabal; very 
few of which cabal are, or ever have, so much as 
pretended to be attached to the Duke of Portland, 
or to pay any respect to him or his opinions. 

4. At the beginning of this session, when the 
sober part of the nation was a second time gene¬ 
rally and justly alarmed at the progress of the 
French arms on the continent, and at the spread¬ 
ing of their horrid principles and cabals in Eng¬ 
land, Mr. Fox did not (as had been usual in 
cases of far less moment) call together any meet¬ 
ing of the Duke of Portland’s friends in the 
house of commons, for the purpose of taking 
their opinion on the conduct to be pursued in 
parliament at that critical juncture. He concerted 
his measures (if with any persons at all) with 
the friends of Lord Lansdowne, and those calling 
themselves Friends of the People, and others not 
in the smallest degree attached to the Duke of 
Portland ; by which conduct he wilfully gave up 
(in my opinion) all pretensions to be considered 
as of that party, and mucli more to be considered 
as the leader and rtlouth of it m the house of 
commons. This could not give much encourage- 

q 4 * ment 
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ment to those who had been separated from Mr. 
Fox, on account of his conduct on the first pro¬ 
clamation, to rejoin that party. 

5. Not having consulted any of the Duke of 
Portland’s party in the house of commons; and 
not having consulted them, because he had reason 
to know, that the course he had resolved to 
pursue would be highly disagreeable to them, he 
represented the alarm, which was a second time 
given and taken, in still more invidious colours 
than those in which he painted the alarms of the 
farmer year. He described those alarms in this 
manner, although the cause of them was then 
grown far less equivocal, and far more urgent. 
He even went so far as to treat the supposition of 
the growth of a jacobin spirit in England as a 
libel on the nation. As to the danger from 
z broad, on the first day of the session, he said 
ittle or nothing upon the subject. He contented 
nimself with defending the ruling factions in 
France, and with accusing the publick councils 
of this kingdom of every sort of evil design on 
the liberties of the people ; declaring distinctly, 
strongly, and precisely, that the whole danger of 
the nation was from the growth of the power of 
the crown. The policy of this declaration was 
obvious. It was in subservience to the general 
plan of disabling us from*taking any steps against 
France. To counteract the alarm given by the 

progress 
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progress of jacobin arms and principles, he endea¬ 
voured to excite an opposite alarm concerning 
the growth of the power of the crown. If that 
alarm should prevail, he knew that the nation 
never would be brought by arms to oppose the 
growth of the jacobin empire ; because it is ob¬ 
vious that war does, in its very nature, necessi¬ 
tate the commons considerably to strengthen the 
hands of government; and if that strength should 
itself be the object of terrour, we could have no 
war. 

fi. In the extraordinary and violent speeches of 
that day, he attributed all the evils, which the pub- 
lick had suffered, to the proclamation of the pre¬ 
ceding summer; though he spoke in presence of 
the Duke of Portland’s own son, the marquis of 
Titchfield, who had seconded the address on that 
proclamation; and in the presence of the Duke 
of Portland’s brother, Lord Edward Bentinck, 
and several others of his best friends and nearest 
relations. 

7. On that day, that is, on the 13tli of De¬ 
cember, 1792, he proposed an amendment to the 
address, which stands on the journals of the 
House, and which is, perhaps, the most extraor¬ 
dinary record which ever did stand upon them. 
To introduce this amendrftent, he not only struck 
out the part of the proposed address which allud¬ 
ed to insurrections, upon the ground of the 

objections 
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objections which he took to the legality of calling 
together parliament, (objections which I must ever 
think litigious and sophistical) but he likewise 
struck out that part which related, to the cabals and 
conspiracies of the French faction in England, 
although their practices and correspondences were 
of publick notoriety. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Watt 
had been deputed from Manchester to the jaco¬ 
bins. These ambassadors were received by them 
as British representatives. Other deputations of 
English had been received at the bar of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly. They had gone the length of 
giving supplies to the jacobin armies ; and they 
in return had received promises of military assist¬ 
ance to forward their designs in England. A re¬ 
gular correspondence for fraternizing the two 
nations had also been carried on by societies in 
London with a great number of the jacobin socie¬ 
ties in France. This correspondence had also 
for its object the pretended improvement of the 
British constitution.—What is the most remark¬ 
able, and by much the more mischievous part of 
his proceedings that day, Mr. Fox likewise struck 
out every thing in the address which related to the 
tokens of ambition given by France, her aggressions 
upon our allies, and the sudden and dangerous 
growth of her power upon every side; and instead 
of all those weighty, and, at that time, necessary 
matters, by which the house of commons was (in a 
• crisis, 
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crisis, such as perhaps Europe never-stood) to give 
assurances to our allies, strength to our govern¬ 
ment, and a check to the common enemy of Eu¬ 
rope, he substituted nothing but a criminal charge 
on the conduct of the British government for call¬ 
ing parliament together, and an engagement to 
enquire into that conduct. 

8. If it had pleased God to sutler him to suc¬ 
ceed in this his project, for the amendment to 
the address, he would for ever have ruined this 
nation, along with the rest of Europe. At home 
all the jacobin societies, formed for the utter 
destruction of our constitution, would have lifted 
up their heads, which had been beaten down by 
the two proclamations. Those societies would 
have been infinitely strengthened and multiplied 
in every quarter; their dangerous foreign com¬ 
munications would have been left broad and 
open ; the crown would not have been authorized 
to take any measure whatever for our immediate 
defence by sea or land. The closest, the most 
natural, the nearest, and, at the same time, from 
many internal as well as external circumstances, 
the weakest of our allies, Holland, would have 
been given up, bound hand and foot, to France, 
just on the point of invading that republick. A 
general consternation would have seized upon all 
Europe ; and all alliance with every other power, 
except France, would have been for ever rendered 

impracticable 
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impracticable to us. I think it impossible for any 
man, who regards the dignity and safety of his 
country, or indeed the common safety of mankind, 
ever to forget Mr. Fox’s proceedings in that tre¬ 
mendous crisis of all human affairs. 

9. Mr. Fox very soon had reason to be ap¬ 
prized of the general dislike of the Duke of Port¬ 
land’s friends to this conduct. Some of those 
who had even voted with him, the day after their 
vote expressed their abhorrence of his amend¬ 
ment, their sense of its inevitable tendency, and 
their total alienation from the principles and 
maxims upon which it was made ; yet, the very 
next day, that is, on Friday the 14<th of Decem¬ 
ber, he brought on what in effect was the very 
same business, and on the same principles, a 
second time. 

10. Although the House does not usually sit on 
Saturday, he a third time brought on another pro¬ 
position, in the same spirit, and pursued it with 
so much heat and perseverance as to sit into Sun¬ 
day ; a thing not known in parliament for many 
years. 

11. In all these motions and debates he wholly 
departed from all the political principles relative 
to France, (considered merely as a state, and in¬ 
dependent of its jacobin form of government) 
which had hitherto been held fundamental in this 
country, and which he had himself held more 

« strongly 
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strongly than any man in parliament. He at that 
time studiously separated himself from those to 
whose sentiments he used to profess no small re¬ 
gard, although those sentiments were publickly 
declared. 1 had then no concern in the party, 
having been for some time, with all outrage, ex¬ 
cluded from it; but, on general principles, I must 
say, that a person who assumes to be leader of a 
party composed of freemen and of gentlemen 
ought to pay some degree of deference to their 
feelings, and even to their prejudices. He ought 
to have some degree of management for their 
credit and influence in their country. He shewed 
so very little of this delicacy, that he compared 
the alarm raised in the minds of the Duke of Port¬ 
land's party, (which was his own) an alarm in which 
they sympathized with the greater part of the na¬ 
tion, to the panick produced by the pretended 
popish plot in the reign of Charles the Second 
—describing it to be, as that was, a contrivance 
of knaves, and believed only by well-meaning 
dupes and madmen. 

12 . The Monday following, (the 17 th of De¬ 
cember) he pursued the same conduct. The 
means used in England to co-operate with the 
jacobin army in politicks agreed with their 
modes of proceeding; 1 allude to the mischie¬ 
vous writings circulated with much industry and 
success, as well as the seditious clubs, which at 

that 
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that time, added not a little to the alarm taken by 
observing and well-informed men. The writings 
and the clubs were two evils which marched 
together. Mr. Fox discovered the greatest pos¬ 
sible disposition to favour and countenance the 
one as well as the other of these two grand in¬ 
struments of the French system. He would 
hardly consider any political writing whatsoever 
as a libel, or as a fit object of prosecution. At 
a time in which the press has been the grand in¬ 
strument of the subversion of order, of morals, 
of religion, and I may say of human society 
itself, to carry the doctrines of its liberty higher 
than ever it has been known by its most extrava¬ 
gant as.sertors even in France, gave occasion to 
very serious reflections. Mr. Fox treated the as¬ 
sociations for prosecuting these libels, as tending 
to prevent the improvement of the human mind, 
and as a mobbish tyranny. He thought proper 
to compare them with the riotous assemblies of 
Lord George Gordon in 1780, declaring that he 
had advised his friends in Westminster to sign 
the associations, whether they agreed to them or 
not, in order that they might avoid destruction to 
their persons or their houses, or a desertion of 
their shops. This insidious advice tended to 
confound those who wished well to the object of 
the association, with the seditious, against whom 
the association was directed. By this stratagem, 

* the 
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the confederacy intended for preserving the British 
constitution, and the publick peace, would be wholly 
defeated. The magistrates, utterly incapable of 
distinguishing the friends from the enemies of 
order, would in vain look for support when they 
stood in the greatest need of it. 

13. Mr. Fox’s whole conduct, on this occasion, 
was without example. The very morning after 
these violent declamations in the house of com¬ 
mons against the association, (that is on Tuesday 
the 18th) he went himself to a meeting of St. 
George’s parish, and there signed an association 
of the nature and tendency of those he had the 
night before so vehemently condemned ; and 
several of his particular and most intimate friends, 
inhabitants of that parish, attended and signed 
along with him. 

14. Immediately after this extraordinary step, 
and in order perfectly to defeat the ends of that 
association against jacobin publications, (which, 
contrary to his opinions, he had promoted and 
signed) a mischievous society was formed under 
his auspices, called, the Friends of the liberty of 
the press. Their title groundlessly insinuated, 
that the freedom of the press had lately suffered, 
or was now threatened with some violation. This 
society was only, in reality, another modifica¬ 
tion of the society calling itself the Friends of 
the People , which, in the preceding summer had 

. caused 
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caused so mu oh uneasiness in the Duke of Port¬ 
land’s mind, and in the minds of several of his 
friends. This new society was composed of many, 
if not most of the members of the club of the 
Friends of the People , with the addition of a vast 
multitude of others (such as Mr. Home Tooke) 
of the worst and most seditious dispositions that 
could be found in the whole kingdom. In the 
first meeting of this club, Mr. Erskine took the 
lead, and directly (without any disavowal ever 
since on Mr. Fox’s part) made use of his name and 
authority in favour of its formation and purposes. 
In the same meeting Mr. Erskine had thanks for 
his defence of Paine , which amounted to a com¬ 
plete avowal of that jacobin incendiary; else it is 
impossible to know how Mr. Erskine should have 
deserved such marked applauses for acting merely 
as a lawyer for his fee, in the ordinary course of 
his pgpfession. 

15. Indeed Mr. Fox appeared the general pa¬ 
tron of all such persons and proceedings. When 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and other persons, for 
practices of the most dangerous kind, in Paris 
and in London, were removed from the king’s 
guards, Mr. Fox took occasion, in the house of 
9 ornmons, heavily to censure that act as unjust 
and oppressive, and tedding to make officers bad 
citizens. There were few, however, who did not 
call for some such measures on the part of 
« * government. 
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government, as of absolute necessity for the king’s 
personal safety, as well as that of the publick ; and 
nothing but the mistaken lenity (with which such 
practices were rather discountenanced than punish- 
ed) could possibly deserve reprehension in what 
was done with regard tb those gentlemen. 

lG. Mr. Fox, regularly and systematically, and 
with a diligence long unusual to him, did every 
thing he could to countenance the same principle 
of fraternity and connexion with the jacobins 
abroad, and the National Convention of France, 
for which these officers had been removed from 
the Guards. For when a bill (feeble and lax in¬ 
deed, and far short of the vigour required by the 
conjuncture) was brought in for removing out of the 
kingdopn the emissaries of France, Mr. Fox opposed 
it with all his might. He pursued a vehement and 
detailed opposition to it, through all its stages, de¬ 
scribing it as a measure contrary to the existing 
treaties between Great Britain and France; as a 
violation erf the law of nations, and as an outrage 
on the great charter itself. 

17- In the same manner, and with the same 
heat, he opposed a bill, which, (though aukward 
and inartificial in its contruction) was right and 
wise in its principle, and was precedented in tif&’ 
best times, and absolutely necessary at that junc¬ 
ture, —I mean the Traitorous Correspondence 
voir. vii. R Bill. 
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Bill. By thesd means the enemy, rendered infi¬ 
nitely dangerous by the links of real faction and 
pretended commerce, would have been (had Mr. 
Fox succeeded) enabled to carry on the war against 
us by our own resources. For this purpose that 
enemy would have had hiS agents and traitors in 
the midst of us. 

18. When at length war was actually declared 
by the usurpers in France against this kingdom, 
and declared whilst they were pretending a nego¬ 
tiation through Dumourier with Lord Auckland, 
Mr. Fox still continued, through the whole of 
the proceedings, to discredit the national honour 
and justice, and to throw the entire blame of 
the war on parliament, and on his own country, 
as acting with violence, haughtiness, and want of 
equity. He frequently asserted, both at the time 
and ever since, that the war, though declared 
by France, was provoked by us, and that it 
was wholly unnecessary, and fundamentally un¬ 
just. * ' 

19* He has lost no opportunity of railing, in 
the most virulent manner, and in the most un¬ 
measured language, at every foreign power with 
whom we could now, or at any time, contract 
any useful or effectual alliance against France, 
declaring that he hoped no alliance with those 
powers was made, or was in a train of being 

made. 
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made*. He always expressed himself with the ut¬ 
most horrour concerning such alliances, so did all 
his phalanx. Mr. Sheridan in particular, after one 
of his invectives against those powers, sitting by 
him, said, with manifest marks of his approbation, 
that if we must go to war, he had rather go to war 
alone than with such allies. 

20. Immediately after the French declaration 
of war against us, parliament addressed the king 
in support of the war against them, as just and 
necessary, and provoked as well as formally de¬ 
clared against Great Britain. He did not divide 
the house upon this measure; yet he immediately 
followed this our solemn parliamentary engage¬ 
ment to the king, with a motion proposing a set 
of resolutions, the effect of which was, that the 
two houses were to load themselves with every 
kind of reproach for having made the address, 
which they had just carried to the throne. He 
commenced this long string of criminatory reso¬ 
lutions against his country, (if king, lords and 
commons of Great Britain, and a decided majo¬ 
rity without doors are his country) with a de¬ 
claration against intermeddling in the interiour 
concerns of France. The purport of this resolu¬ 
tion of non-interference is a thing unexampled in 

* It is an exception, that in 'one of his last speeches, (but 
not before) Mr. Fox seemed to think an alliance with Spain 
might be proper. 

n2 
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the history of the world, when one nation has been 
actually at war with another. The best writers on 
the law of nations give no sort of countenance to 
his doctrine of non-interference, in the extent and 
manner in which he used it, even when there is no 
war. When the war exists, not one authority is 
against it in all its latitude. His doctrine is equally 
contrary to the enemy’s uniform practice, who, whe¬ 
ther in peace or in war, makes it his great aim not 
only to change the government, but to make an 
entire revolution in the whole of the social order 
in every country. 

The, object of the last of this extraordinary string 
of resolutions moved by Mr. Fox was to advise 
the crown not to enter into such an engagement 
with any foreign power, so as to hinder us from 
making a separate peace with France, or which 
might tend to enable any of those powers to in¬ 
troduce a government in that country, other than 
such as thole persons, whom he calls the people of 
France, shall choose to establish. In short, the 
whole of these resolutions appeared to have but 
one drift—namely, the sacrifice of our own do- 
mestick dignity and safety, and the independency 
of Europe, to the support of this strange mixture 
of anarchy and tyranny which prevails in France, 
and which Mr. Fox and his party were pleased to 
call a government. The immediate consequences 
of these measures was (by an example, the ill effects 

of 
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of which, on the whole world, are not to be 
calculated) to secure the robbers of the innocent 
nobility, gentry, and ecclesiasticks of France, 
in the enjoyment of the spoil they have made 
of the estates, houses, and goods of their fellow- 
citizens. 

21. Not satisfied with moving these resolutions, 
tending to confirm this horrible tyranny and rob¬ 
bery, and with actually dividing the house on the 
first of the long string which they composed, in a 
few days afterwards he encouraged and supported 
Mr. Grey in producing the very same string in a 
new form, and in moving, under the shape of an 
address of parliament to the crown, another viru¬ 
lent libel on all its own proceedings in this session, 
in which not only all the ground of the resolutions 
was again travelled over, Jbut much new inflam¬ 
matory matter was introduced. In particular, a 
charge was made, that Great Britain had not in¬ 
terposed to prevent the last partition of Poland. 
On this head the party dwelt very largely, and 
very -vehemently. # Air. Fox’s intention, in the 
choice of this extraordinary topick, was evident 
enough. He well knows two things; first, that 
no wise or honest man can approve of that parti¬ 
tion, or can contemplate i! without prognosticat- 
ing great mischief from it to all countries at some 
future time. Secondly, he knows quite as well, 
that, let our opinions on that partition be what 
they will, England, by itself, is not in a situation 

u 3 to 
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to afford to Poland any assistance whatsoever. 
The purpose of the introduction of Polish poli¬ 
ticks into this discussion was not for the sake 
of Poland ; it was to throw an odium upon those 
who are obliged to decline the cause of justice 
from their impossibility of supporting a cause 
which they approve ; as if we, who think more 
strongly on this subject than he does, were of a 
party against Poland, because we are obliged to 
act with some of the authors of that injustice, 
against our common enemy, France. But the 
great and leading purpose of this introduction 
of Poland into the debates on the French war 
was to divert the publick attention from what 
was in our power, that is, from a steady co-ope¬ 
ration against France, to a quarrel with the 
allies for the sake of a Polish war, which, for any 
useful purpose to Polaftd, he knew it was out of 
our power to make. If England can touch 
Poland ever so remotely, it must be through the 
medium of alliances. But by attacking all the 
combined powers together for their supposed 
unjust aggression upon France, he bound them 
by a new common interest, not separately to join 
England for the rescue of Poland. The pro¬ 
position could only mean to do what all the wri¬ 
ters of his party in the Morning Chronicle have 
aimed at persuading the publick to, through the 
whole of the last autumn and winter, and to this 
hour ; that is, to an alliance with the jacobins of 

France, 
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France, for the pretended purpose of succouring 
Poland. This curious project would leave to 
Great Britain no other ally in all Europe, except 
its old enemy, France. 

22. Mr. Fox, after the first day's discussion on 
the question for the address, was at length driven 
to admit—(to admit rather than to urge, and that 
very faintly) that France had discovered ambi¬ 
tious views, which none of his partisans, that I 
recollect, (Mr. Sheridan excepted) did, however, 
either urge or admit. What is remarkable enough, 
all the points admitted against the jacobins were 
brought to bear in their favour as much as those 
in which they were defended. For when Mr. 
Fox admitted that the conduct of the jacobins did 
discover ambition, he always ended his admission 
of their ambitious views by an apology for them, 
insisting, that the universally hostile disposition 
shewn to them rendered their ambition a sort of 
defensive policy. Thus, on whatever roads he 
travelled, they all terminated in recommending a 
recognition of their pretended republiek, and in 
the plan of sending an ambassador to it. This was 
the burthen of all his song—“ Every thing which 
“ we could reasonably hope from war, would be 
“ obtained from treaty.” It is to be observed, 
however, that, in all these debates, Mr. Fox never 
once stated to the house upon what ground it was 
he conceived, that all the objects of the French 

r 4 * system 
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system of united fanaticism and ambition would 
instantly be given up, whenever England should 
think fit to propose a treaty. On proposing so 
strange a recognition, and so humiliating an em¬ 
bassy as he moved, he was bound to produce his 
authority, if any authority he had. He ought to 
have done this the rather, because Le Brun, in his 
first propositions, and in his answers to Lord 
Grenville, defended, on principle, not on temporary 
convenience, every thing which was objected to 
France, and shewed not the smallest disposition to 
give up any one of the points in discussion. Mr. 
Fox must also have known, that the convention 
had passed to the order of the day, on a proposition 
to give some sort of explanation or modification 
to the hostile decree of the 19th of November, 
for exciting insurrections in all countries ; a decree 
known to be peculiarly pointed at Great Britain. 
The whole proceeding of the French administra¬ 
tion was the most remote that could be imagined 
from furnishing any indication of a pacific dis¬ 
position : for at the very time in which it was 
pretended that the jacobins entertained those 
boasted pacifick intentions, at the very time in 
which Mr. Fox was urging a treaty with them, 
not content with refusing a modification of the 
decree for insurrections, they published their 
ever memorable decree of the 15th of December, 
1792, for disorganizing every country in Europe, 

into 
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into which they should on any occasion set their 
foot; and on the 25th and the 30th of the same 
month, they solemnly, and, on the last of these 
days, practically, confirmed that decree. 

23. But Mr. Fox had himself taken good care 
in the negotiation he proposed, that Frauce should 
not be obliged to make any very great concessions 
to her presumed moderation—for he had laid 
down one general, comprehensive rule, with him 
(as he said) constant and inviolable. This rule, in 
fact, would not only have left to the faction in 
France all the property and power they had 
usurped at home, but most, if not all, of the con¬ 
quests, which, by their atrocious perfidy and vio¬ 
lence, they had made abroad. The principle laid 
down by Mr. Fox is this* “ That every state, in 
“ the conclusion of a war , has a right to avail 
“ itself of its conquests towards an indcmnifica- 
“ turn.** This principle (true or false) is totally 
contrary to the policy which this country has 
pursued with France, at various periods, particu¬ 
larly at the treaty of Ryswick, in the last century, 
and at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in this. 
Whatever the merits of his rule may be, in the 
eyes of neutral judges it is a rule which no states¬ 
man (before him ever laid down in favour of the 

• 

adverse power with whom he was to negotiate. 
The adverse party himself may safely be trusted 
to take care of his own aggrandizement. But (as 

if 
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if the black boxes of the several parties had been 
exchanged) Mr. Fox’s English ambassador, by 
some odd mistake, would find himself charged 
with the concerns of France. If we were to leave 
France as she stood at the time when Mr. Fox 
proposed to treat with her, that formidable power 
must have been infinitely strengthened, and almost 
every other power in Europe as much weakened, 
by the extraordinary basis which he laid for a treaty. 
For Avignon must go from the Pope ; Savoy 
(at least) from the king of Sardinia, if not Nice. 
Liege, Mentz, Salm, Deux-Ponts, and B&lc, must 
be separated from Germany. On this side of the 
Rhine, Liege (at least) must be lost to the empire, 
and added to France. Mr. Fox's general principle 
fully covered all this. How much of these 
territories came within his rule, he never at¬ 
tempted to define. He kept a profound silence 
as to Germany. As to the Netherlands he was 
something more explicit. He said, (if I recollect 
right) that France, on that side, might expect some¬ 
thing towards strengthening her frontier. As to 
the remaining parts of the Netherlands, which he 
supposed France might consent to surrender, he 
went so far as to declare that England ought not 
to permit the emperour to be repossessed qf the 
remainder of the ten Provinces, but that the people 
should choose such a form of independent go¬ 
vernment as they liked. This proposition of 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fox was just the arrangement which the 
usurpation in France had all along proposed to 
make. As the circumstances were at that time, 
and have been ever since, his proposition fully indi¬ 
cated what government the Flemings must have 
in the stated extent of what was left to them. A 
government so set up in the Netherlands, whether 
compulsory, or by the choice of the sans-culottes, 
(who he well knew were to be the real electors, 
and the sole electors) in whatever name it was to 
exist, must evidently depend for its existence, as 
it has done for its original formation, on France. 
In reality, it must have ended in that point, to 
which, piece by piece, the French were then 
actually bringing all the Netherlands; that is, 
an incorporation with France, as a body of new 
departments, just as Savoy and Liege, and the 
rest of their pretended independent popular sove¬ 
reignties, have been united to their republick. 
Such an arrangement must have destroyed Austria; 
it must have left Holland always at the mercy 
of France ; it must totally and for ever cut off all 
political communication between England and the 
continent. Such must have been the situation of 
Europe, according to Mr. Fox’s system of politicks, 
however laudable his personal motives may have 
been in proposing so complete a change in the 
whole system of Great Britain, with regard to all 
the continental powers. 

24*. After it had been generally supposed that 

all 
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all publick business was over for the session, and 
that Mr. Fox had exhausted all the inodes of press¬ 
ing- this French scheme, he thought proper to 
take a step beyond every expectation, and which 
demonstrated his wonderful eagerness and perse¬ 
verance in his cause, as well as the nature and true 
character of the cause itself. This step was taken 
by Mr. Fox immediately after his giving his assent 
to the grant of supply voted to him by Mr. Ser¬ 
jeant Adair and a committee of gentlemen, who 
assumed to themselves to act in the name of the 
publick. In the instrument of his acceptance of 
this grant, Mr. Fox took occasion to assure them, 
that he would always persevere in the mine conduct 
which had procured to him so honourable a mark 
of the publick approbation. He was as good as 
his word. 

I 

25. It was not long before an opportunity was 
found, or made, for proving the sincerity of his 
professions, and demonstrating his gratitude to 
those who have given publick and unequivocal 
marks of their approbation of his late conduct. 
One of the most virulent of the jacobin faction, 
Mr. Gurney, a banker of Norwich, had all along 
distinguished himself by his French politicks. By 
the means of this gentleman, and of his associates 
of the same description, one of the most insidious 
and dangerous hand-bills that ever was seen had 
been circulated at Norwich against the war, drawn 

up 
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up in an hypocritical tone of compassion for the 
poor. This address to the populace of Norwich 
was to play in concert with an address to tyTr. Fox; 
it was signed by Mr. Gurney and the higher part 
of the French fraternity in that town. In this pa¬ 
per Mr. Fox is applauded for his conduct through¬ 
out the session, and requested, before the proro¬ 
gation, to make a motion for an immediate peace 
with France. 

26. Mr. Fox did not revoke to this suit: he 
readily and thankfully undertook the task assigned 
to him. Not content, however, with merely fall¬ 
ing in with their wishes, he proposed a task on his 
part to the gentlemen of Norwich, which was, 
that they should move the people without doors to pe¬ 
tition against the war. lie said, that, without such 
assistance, little good could be expected from any 
thing he might attempt within the walls of the 
house of commons. In the mean time, to animate 
his Norwich friends in their endeavours to besiege 
parliament, he snatched the first opportunity to 
give notice of a motion, which he very soon after 
made, namely, to address the crown to make peace 
with France. The address was so worded as to 
co-operate with the hand-bill in bringing forward 
matter calculated to inflame the manufacturers 
throughout the kingdom. 

27 -*In support of his'motion, he declaimed in 
the most virulent strain, even beyond any of his 

former 
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former invectives, against every power with whom 
we were then, and are now, acting against France. 
In the moral forum, some of these powers certainly 
deserve all the ill he said of them ; but the political 
effect aimed at, evidently was to turn our indig¬ 
nation from France, with whom we were at war, 
upon Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, or Sardinia, or 
all of them together. In consequence of his know¬ 
ledge that we could not effectually do without them, 
and his resolution that we should not act with 
them, he proposed, that having, as he asserted, 
“ obtained the only avowed object of the war (the 
** evacuation of Holland) we ought to conclude an 
“ instant peace.” 

28. Mr. Fox could not be ignorant of the mis¬ 
taken basis upon which his motion was grounded. 
He was not ignorant, that, though the attempt of 
Dumourier on Holland (so very near succeeding), 
and the navigation of the Scheld (a part of the 
same piece), wete among the immediate causes, they 
were by no means the only causes alleged for 
parliament’s taking that offence at the proceedings 
of France, for which the jacobins were so prompt 
in declaring war upon this kingdom. Other full 
as weighty causes had been glleged: They were, 
1. The general overbearjng and desperate ambition 
of that faction. . 2. Their actual attacks on every 
nation in Europe. 3. Their usurpation df terri-. 
tories in the empire with the* governments of 

which 
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which they had no pretence of quarrel. 4. Their 
perpetual and irrevocable consolidation with their 
own dominions of every territory of the Nether¬ 
lands, of Germany, and of Italy, of which they 
got a temporary possession. 5. The mischiefs 
attending the prevalence of their system, which 
would make the success of their ambitious designs 
a new and peculiar species of calamity in the 
world. 6. Their formal, publick decrees, particu¬ 
larly those of the 19th of November, and 15th 
and 25th of December. 7- Their notorious at¬ 
tempts to undermine the constitution of this coun¬ 
try. 8. Their publick reception of deputations of 
traitors for that direct purpose. 9- Their ihurder 
of their sovereign, declared by most of the mem¬ 
bers of the convention, who spoke with their vote 
(without a disavowal from any) to be perpetrated, 
as an example to all kings, and a precedent for all 
subjects to follow. All these, and not the Scheld 
alone, or the invasion of Holland, were urged 
by the minister, and by Mr. Windham, by myself, 
and by others who spoke in those debates, |s causes 
for bringing France to a sense of her wrong in the 
war which she declared against us. Mr. Fox well 
knew, that not one man argued for the necessity 
of a vigorous resistance to France, who did not 
state the war as being for the very existence of the 
social order here, and hi every part of Europe; 
who did not state,his opinion, that this war was 

not 
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not at all a forfeign war of empire, but as much for 
our liberties, properties, laws, and religion, and 
even more so, than any we had ever been engaged 
in. This was the war, which, according to Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Gurney, we were to abandon before 
the enemy had felt, in the slightest degree, the 
impression of our arms. 

29- Had- Mr. Fox’s disgraceful 1 proposal been 
complied with, this kingdom would have been 
stained with a blot of perfidy hitherto without an 
example in our history,, and with far less excuse 
than any act of perfidy which we find in the his¬ 
tory of any other nation. . The moment, when 
by th# incredible exertions of Austria (very little 
through our’s) the temporary deliverance of Hol¬ 
land (in effect our own deliverance) had been 
achieved, he advised the house instantly to aban¬ 
don her to that very enemy, from whose arms 
she had freed ourselves, and the closest of our 
allies. 


30. But we are not to be imposed on by forms 
of language. We must act on the substance of 
things: ? To abandon Austria in this manner, was 
to abandon Holland itself. For suppose France, 
encouraged and strengthened as she must have 
been by our treacherous desertion, suppose France, 
I say, to succeed against Austria, (as she had suc¬ 
ceeded the very year before) England would, 
after its disarmament, have nothing in the world 

but 
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but the inviolable faith of jacobinism, and the 
steady politicks of anarchy to depend upon, against 
France’s renewing the very same attempts upon 
Holland, and renewing .them (considering what 
Holland was and is) with much better prospects of 
success. Mr. Fox must have been well aware, that 
if we were to break with the greater continental 
powers, and particularly to come to a rupture 
with them, in the violent and intemperate mode in 
which he would have made the breach, the defence 
of Holland against a foreign enemy, and a strong 
domestick faction, must hereafter rest solely upon 
England, without the chance of a single ally, either 
on that or on any other occasion. So far as to the 
pretended sole object of the war, which Mr. Fox 
supposed to be so completely obtained, (but which 
then was not at all, and at this day is not com¬ 
pletely obtained,) as to leave us nothing else to do 
than to cultivate a peaceful, quiet correspondence 
with those quiet, peaceable, and moderate people, 
the jacobins of France. 

31. To induce us to this, Mr. Fox laboured 
hard to make it appear, that the powers with 
whom we acted were full as ambitious and as 
perfidious as the French. This might be true as 
to other nations. They had not, however, been to 
to us or to Holland. He produced no proof of 
active ambition and ill faith against Austria. But 
supposing the combined powers had been all thus 

vox,, vii. S faithless. 
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faithless, and been all alike so, there was one cir¬ 
cumstance which made an essential* difference 
between them and France. I need not therefore 
be at the trouble of contesting this point, which, 
however, in this latitude, and as at all affecting 
Great Britain and Holland, I deny utterly: be it 
so. But the great monarchies have it in their 
power to keep their faith if they please, because 
they are governments of established and recognised 
authority at home and abroad. France had, in 
reality, no government. The very factions, who 
exercised power, had no stability. The French 
convention had no powers &{ peace or war. Sup¬ 
posing the convention to be free (most assuredly it 
was not) they had shewn no disposition to abandon 
their projects. Though long driven out of Liege, 
it was not many days before Mr. Fox’s motion, 
that they still continued to claim it as a country, 
which their principles of fraternity bound them 
to protect, that is, to subdue and to regulate at 
their pleasure. That party which Mr. Fox in¬ 
clined most to favour and trust, and from which he 
must have received his assurances (if any he did 
receive) that is, the Brissothis, were then either 
prisoners or fugitives. The party which prevailed 
over them (that of Danton and Marat) was itself 
in a tottering condition, and was disowned by a 
very great part of France. To say nothing of the 
royal party who were powerful and growing, and 

who 
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who had full as good a right to claim to be the 
legitimate government, as any of the Parisian fac¬ 
tions with whom he proposed to treat—or rather 
(as it seemed to me) to surrender at discretion. 

32. But when Mr. Fox began to come from 
his general hopes of the moderation of the jaco¬ 
bins, to particulars, he put the case, that they 
might not perhaps be willing to surrender Savoy. 
He certainly was not willing to contest that point 
with them ; but plainly and explicitly (as I 
understood him) proposed to let them keep it; 
though he knew (or he was much worse informed 
than he would be thought) that England had, at 
the very time, agreed on the terms of a treaty 
with the king of Sardinia, of which the recovery 
of Savoy was the casus federis. In the teeth of 
this treaty, Mr. Fox proposed a direct and most 
scandalous breach of our faith, formally and 
recently given. But to surrender Savoy, was to 
surrender a great deal more than so many square 
acres of land, or so much revenue. In its con¬ 
sequences, the surrender of Savoy was to make 
a surrender to France of Switzerland and Italy, 
of both which countries, Savoy is the key—as it 
is known to ordinary speculators in politicks, 
though it may not be known to the weavers in 
Norwich, who, it seems are. by Mr. Fox, called to 
be the judges in this matter. 

33. A sure way, indeed, to encourage. France 

s 2 * not 
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not to make a surrender of this key of Italy and 
Switzerland, or of Mentz, the key of Germany, 
or of any other object whatsoever which she holds, 
is to let her see, that the people of England raise 
a clamour against the war before terms are so 
much as proposed on any side. From that moment, 
the jacobins would be masters of the terms.— 
They would know, that parliament, at all hazards, 
would force the king to a separate peace. The 
crown could not, in that case, have any use of its 
judgment. Parliament could not possess more 
judgment than the crown, when besieged (as Mr. 
Fox proposed to Mr. Gurney) by the cries of the 
manufacturers. This description of men, Mr. Fox 
endeavoured in his speech, by every method, to 
irritate and inflame. In effect, his two speeches 
were, through the whole, nothing more than an 
amplification of the Norwich hand-bill. He rested 
the greatest part of his arguments on the distress 
of trade, which he attributed to the war ; though 
it was obvious to any tolerably good observa¬ 
tion, and, much more, must have been clear to 
such an observation as his, that the then difficul¬ 
ties of the trade and manufacture could have no 
sort of connexion with our share in it. The 
war had hardly begun. We had suffered nei¬ 
ther by spoil, nor by 'defeat, nor by disgrace of 
any kind. Publick credit was so little impaired, 
that, instead of being supported by any extraor¬ 
dinary 
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dinary aids from individuals, it advanced a credit 
to individuals to the amount of five millions for 
the support of trade and manufactures, under their 
temporary difficulties, a thing before never heard 
of;—a thing of which I do not commend the 
policy—but only state it, to shew, that Mr. Fox’s 
ideas of the effects of war were without any trace of 
foundation. 

33. It is impossible not to connect the argu¬ 
ments and proceedings of a party with that of 
its leader—especially when not disavowed or con¬ 
trolled by him. Mr. Fox’s partisans declaim 
against all the powers of Europe, except the ja-. 
cobins, just as he does ; but not having the same 
reasons for management and caution which he 
has, they speak out. He satisfies himself merely 
with making his invectives, and leaves others to 
draw the conclusion. But they produce their 
Polish interposition, for the express purpose of 
leading to a French alliance. They urge their 
French peace, in order to make a junction with 
the jacobins to oppose the powers, whom, in. 
their language, they call Despots, and their 
leagues, a combination of Despots. Indeed, no 
man can look on the present posture of Europe 
with the least degree of. discernment, who will 
not be thoroughly convinced, that England must 
be the fast friend, or the determined enemy, of 
France. There is no medium; and I do not 

x 3 think. 
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think Mr. Fox to be so dull as not to observe 
this. His peace would have involved us instantly 
in the most extensive and most ruinous wars; at 
the same time that it would have made a'broad 
highway (across which no human wisdom could 
put an effectual barrier) for a mutual intercourse 
with the fraternizing jacobins of both sides. The 
consequences of which, those will certainly not 
provide against, who do not dread or dislike 
them. 

34. It is not amiss in this place to enter a little 
more fully into the spirit of the principal argu¬ 
ments on which Mr. Fox thought proper to rest 
this his grand and concluding motion, particularly 
such as were drawn from the internal state of our 
affairs. Under a specious appearance (not uncom¬ 
monly put on by men of unscrupulous ambition) 
that of tenderness and compassion to the poor, 
he did his best to appeal to the judgments of the 
meanest and most ignorant of the people on the 
merits of the war. He had before done something 
of the same dangerous kind in his printed letter. 
The ground of a political war is of all things that 
which the poor labourer and manufacturer are 
the least capable of conceiving. This sort of 
people know in general that they must suffer by 
war. It is a matter to \frhich they are sufficiently 
competent, because it is a. matter of feeling. The 
causes of a war are not matters of feeling, but of 


reason 
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reason and foresight, and often of remote consi¬ 
derations, and of a very great combination of 
circumstances, which they are utterly incapable 
of comprehending; and, indeed, it is not every 
man in the highest classes who is altogether equal 
to it. Nothing, in a general sense, appears to me 
less fair and justifiable, (even if no attempt were 
made to inflame the passions) than to submit a 
matter on discussion to a tribunal incapable of 
judging of more than one side of the question. It 
is at least as unjustifiable to inflame the passions 
of such judges against that side, in favour of which 
they cannot so much as comprehend the arguments. 
Before the prevalence of the French system (which 
as far as it has gone has extinguished the salutary 
prejudice called our Country) nobody was more 
sensible of this important truth than Mr. Fox ; 
and nothing was more proper and pertinent, or 
was more felt at the time, than his reprimand to 
Mr. Wilberforce for an inconsiderate expression, 
which tended to call in the judgment of the poor 
to estimate the policy of war upon the standard of 
the taxes they may be obliged to pay towards its 
support. 

35. It is fatally known, that the great object of 
the jacobin system is to excite the lowest descrip¬ 
tion of the people to range themselves under am¬ 
bitious men, for the pillage and destruction of the 
more eminent orders aud classes of the commu- 

s 1< 
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nity. The thing, therefore, that a man not fana¬ 
tically attached to that dreadful project would 
most studiously avoid, is, to act a part with the 
french Propagandists, in attributing (as they 
constantly do) all wars and all the consequences 
of wars, to the pride of those orders, and to their 
contempt of the weak and indigent part of the 
society. The ruling jacobins insist upon it, that 
even the wars which they carry on with so much 
obstinacy against all nations are made to prevent 
the poor from any longer being the instruments 
and victims of kings, nobles, and the aristocracy 
of burghers and rich men. They pretend that the 
destruction of kings, nobles, and the aristocracy 
of burghers and rich men, is the only means of 
establishing an universal and perpetual peace. This 
is the great drift of all their writings from the 
time of the meeting of the states of France, in 
1789, to the publication of the last Morning Chro¬ 
nicle. They insist that even the war which, with 
so much boldness they have declared against all 
nations, is to prevent the poor from becoming the 
instruments and victims of these persons and de¬ 
scriptions. It is but too easy, if you once teach 
poor labourers and mechanicks to defy their pre¬ 
judices, and as this has been done with an industry 
. scarcely credible, to substitute the principles of 
fraternity in the room of that salutary prejudice 
called our Country; it is, I say, but too easy to 

persuade 
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persuade them agreeably to what Mr. Fox hints 
in his publick letter, that this war is, and that the 
other wars have been, the wars of kings; it is easy 
to persuade them that the terrours even of a fo¬ 
reign conquest are not terrours for them —It is easy 
to persuade them that, for their part,. they have 
nothing to lose ; and that their condition is not 
likely to be altered for the worse, whatever party 
may happen to prevail in the war. Under any 
circumstances this doctrine is highly dangerous, 
as it tends to make separate parties of the higher 
and lower orders, and to put their interests on a 
different bottom. But if the enemy you have to 
deal with should appear, as France now appears, 
under the very name and title of the deliverer of 
the poor, and the chastiser of the rich, the former 
class would readily become, not an indifferent spec¬ 
tator of the war, but would be ready to enlist in 
the faction of the enemy; which they would con¬ 
sider, though under a foreign name, to be more 
connected with them than an adverse description 
in the same land. All the props of society would 
be drawn from us by these doctrines, and the very 
foundations of the publick defence would give way 
in an instant. 

36. There is no point which the faction of fra¬ 
ternity in England have laboured more, than to 
excite in the poor the ’horrour of any war with 
France upon any occasion. When they found 

that 
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that their open attacks upon our constitution in 
favour of a French republick were for the present 
repelled—they put that matter out of sight, and 
have taken up the more plausible and popular 
ground of general peace, upon merely general 
principles, although these very men, in the corres¬ 
pondence of their clubs with those of France, had 
reprobated the neutrality which now they so ear¬ 
nestly press. But, in reality, their maxim was and 
is “ p*eace and alliance with France, and war with 
“ the rest of the world.” 

S7. This last motion of Mr. Fox bound up the 
whole of his politicks during the session. This 
motion had many circumstances, particularly in the 
Norwich correspondence, by which the mischief 
of all the others was aggravated beyond measure. 
Yet, this last motion, far the worst of Mr. Fox’s 
proceedings, was the best supported of any of 
them, except his amendment to the address. The 
Duke of Portland had directly engaged to support 
the war—-here was a motion as directly made to 
force the crown to put an end to it before a blow 
had been struck. The efforts of the faction have 
so prevailed that some of his grace’s nearest friends 
have actually voted for that motion: some, after 
shewing themselves, went away, others did not 
appear at all. So it must be where a man is for 
any time supported from personal considerations, 
without reference to his publick conduct. Through 
• the 
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the whole of this business, the spirit of fraternity 
appears to me to have been the governing prin¬ 
ciple. It might be shameful for any man, above 
the vulgar, to shew so blind a partiality even to 
his own country, as Mr. Fox appears, on all occa¬ 
sions, this session, to have shewn to France. Had 
Mr. Fox been a minister, and proceeded on the 
principles laid down by him, I believe there is little 
doubt he would have been considered as the most 
criminal statesman that ever lived in this country. 
I do not know why a statesman out of place is not 
to be judged in the same manner, unless we can 
excuse him by pleading in his favour a total indif¬ 
ference to principle ; and that he would act and 
think in quite a different way if he were in office. 
This I will not suppose. One may think better of 
him; and that in case of his power he might 
change his mind. But supposing, that, from better 
or from worse motives, he might change his mind 
on his acquisition of the favour of the crown, I 
seriously fear that if the king should to-morrow 
put power into his hands, and that his good ge¬ 
nius would inspire him with maxims very different 
from those he has promulgated, he would not be 
able to get the better of the ill temper, and the ill 
doctrines, he has been the means of exciting and 
propagating throughout tile kingdom. From the 
very beginning of their inhuman and unprovoked 
rebellion and tyranniek usurpation, he has covered 

the 
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the predominant faction of France, and their ad¬ 
herents here, with the most exaggerated panegy- 
ricks; neither has he missed a single opportunity 
of abusing and vilifying those, who, in uniform 
concurrence with the Duke of Portland’s and Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s opinion, have maintained the true 
grounds of the Revolution settlement in 1688. 
He lamented all the defeats of the French; he 
rejoiced in all their victories; even when these 
victories threatened to overwhelm the continent of 
Europe, and, by facilitating their means of pene¬ 
trating into Holland, to bring this most dread¬ 
ful of all evils with irresistible force to the very 
doors, if not into the very heart, of our country. 
To this hour he always speaks of every thought of 
overturning the French jacobinism by force, on the 
part of any power whatsoever, as an attempt 
unjust and cruel, and which he reprobates with 
horrour. If any of the French jacobin leaders are 
spoken of with hatred or scorn, he falls upon those 
who take that liberty, with all the zeal and warmth 
with which men of honour defend their particular 
and bosom friends, when attacked. He always 
represents their cause as a cause of liberty; and 
all who oppose it as partisans of despotism. He 
obstinately continues to consider the great and 
growing vices, crimes and disorders of that coun¬ 
try, as only evils of passage, which are to produce 
a permanently happy state of order and freedom. 

He 
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He represents these disorders exactly in the same 
way, and with the same limitations which are 
used by one of the two great jacobin factions, I 
mean that of Petion and Brissot. Like them, he 
studiously confines his horrour and reprobation 
only to the massacres of the 2d of September, and 
passes by those of the 10th of August, as well as 
the imprisonment and deposition of the king, 
which were the consequences of that day, as 
indeed were the massacres themselves to which 
he confines his censure, though they were not 
actually perpetrated till early in September. Like 
that faction, he condemns, not the deposition, or 
the proposed exile, or perpetual imprisonment, but 
only the murder of the king. Mr. Sheridan, on 
every occasion, palliates all the massacres com¬ 
mitted in every part of France, as the effects of 
a natural indignation at the exorbitances of des¬ 
potism, and of the dread of the people of return¬ 
ing under that yoke.—He has thus taken occa¬ 
sion to load, not the actors in this wickedness, 
but the government of a mild, merciful, benefi¬ 
cent and patriotick prince, and his suffering, 
faithful subjects, with all the crimes of the new 
anarchical tyranny, under which the one has 
been murdered, and the others are oppressed. Those 
continual either praises ©r palliating apologies 
of every thing done in prance, and those invec¬ 
tives as uniformly vomitted out upon all those 
who venture to express their disapprobation of 

such 
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such proceedings, coming- from a man of Mr. 
Fox’s fame and authority, and one who is consi¬ 
dered as the person to whom a great party of the 
wealthiest men of the kingdom look up, have 
been the cause why the principle of French frater¬ 
nity formerly gained the ground which at one time 
it had obtained in this country. It will infallibly 
recover itself again, and in ten times a greater de¬ 
gree, if the kind of peace, in the manner which he 
preaches, ever shall be established with die reign¬ 
ing faction in France. 

38. So far as to the French practices with re¬ 
gard to France, and the other powers of Europe— 
as to their principles and doctrines, with regard 
to the constitution of states, Mr. Fox studiously, 
on all occasions, and, indeed, when no occasion 
calls for it, (as on the debate of the petition for 
Reform) brings forward and asserts their funda¬ 
mental and fatal principle, pregnant with every 
mischief and every crime, namely, that, “ in 
“ every country the people is the legitimate 
“ sovereign •” exactly conformable to the decla¬ 
ration of the French clubs and legislators,—“ La 
“ souverainctc est une, indivisible, inalienable , et 
“ imprescriptible :—Elle appartient i\ la nation : 
“ —Aucune section du peuple, ni aucun individu 
“ ne peut s’en attribuer l’exercise.” This con¬ 
founds, in a manner equally mischievous and 
stupid, the origin of a government from the 
people ^ith its continuance in their hands. I 

believe 
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believe that no such doctrine has ever been heard 
of in any publick act of any government whatso¬ 
ever, until it was adopted (I think from the 
writings of Rousseau) by the French assemblies, 
who have made it the basis of their constitution 
at home, and of the matter of their apostolate in 
every country. These and other wild declara¬ 
tions of abstract principle, Mr. Fox says, are in 
themselves perfectly right and true ; though in 
some cases he allows the French draw absurd con¬ 
sequences from them. But I conceive he is mis¬ 
taken. The consequences are most logically, 
though most mischievously, d rawn from the premises 
and principles by that wicked and ungracious fac¬ 
tion. The fault is in the foundation. 

39. Before society, in a multitude of men, it is 
obvious, that sovereignty and subjection are ideas 
which cannot exist. It is the compact on which 
society is formed that makes both. But to sup¬ 
pose the people, contrary to their compacts, both 
to give away and retain the same thing, is alto¬ 
gether absurd. It is worse, for it supposes in any 
strong combination of men a power and right of 
always dissolving the social union ; which power, 
however, if it exists, renders them again as little 
sovereigns as subjects, but a mere unconnected 
multitude. It is not easy to state for what good 
end, at a time like this, when the foundations of 
all ancient and prescriptive governments, such as 


ours 
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ours (to which people submit, not because they 
have chosen them, but because they are born to 
them) are undermined by perilous theories, that 
Mr. Fox should be fond of referring to those 
theories, upon all occasions, even though specula¬ 
tively they might be true, which God forbid they 
should ! Particularly I do not see the reason why 
he should be so fond of declaring,"*that the princi¬ 
ples of the Revolution have made the crown of 
Great Britain elective; why he thinks it season¬ 
able to preach up with so much earnestness, for 
now three years together, the doctrine of resist¬ 
ance and revolution at all; or to assert that our 
last Revolution of 1GS8 stands on the same or 
similar principles with that of France.' We are 
not called upon by any circumstance, that I know 
of, which can justify a revolt, or which demands 
a revolution, or can make an election of a successor 
to the crown necessary, whatever latent right may 
be suppose:! to exist for effectuating any of these 
purposes. 

40. Not the least alarming of the proceedings of 
Mr. Fox and his friends in this session, especially 
taken in concurrence with their whole proceed¬ 
ings, with regard to France and its principles, is 
their eagerness at this season, under pretence of 
parliamentary reforms (a* project which had been 
for some time rather dormant) to discredit and 
disgrace the house of commons. For this purpose 

these 
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these gentlemen had found a way to insult tlie 
house by several atrocious libels in the form of 
petitions. In particular-they brought up a libel, 
or rather a complete digest of libellous matter, 
from the club called the Friends of the People. It 
is indeed at once the most audacious and the most 
insidious of all the performances of that kind which 
have yet appeared. It is said to be the penman¬ 
ship of Mr. Tierney, to bring whom into parliament 
tlxe Duke of Portland formerly had taken a good 
deal of pains, and expended, as I hear, a consider¬ 
able sum of money. 

41. Among the circumstances of danger from 
that piece, and from its precedent, it is observable 
that this is the first petition (if 1 remember right) 
coming from a club or association , signed by indivi¬ 
duals, denoting neither local residence, nor corpo¬ 
rate capacity. This mode of petition not being 
strictly illegal or informal, though in its spirit in the 
highest degree mischievous, may and will lead to 
other things of that nature, tending to bring these 
clubs and associations to the French model, and to 
make them in the end answer French purposes: I 
mean, that without legal names, these clubs will 
be led to assume political capacities; that they may 
debate the forms of constitution; and that from 
their meetings they may insolently dictate their will 
to the regular authorities' of the kingdom, in the 
manner in which the jacobin clubs issue their man- 

voi.. vn. T dates 
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dates to the National Assembly, or the National 
Convention. The audacious remonstrance, I ob¬ 
serve, is signed by all of that association (the friends 
of the people) who are not in parliament, and it was 
supported most strenuously by all the associators 
who are members, with Mr. Fox at their head. He 
and they contended for referring this libel to a 
committee. Upon the question of that reference, 
they grounded all their debate for a change in the 
constitution of parliament. The pretended peti¬ 
tion is, in fact, a regular charge or impeachment 
of the house of commons, digested into a number 
of articles. This plan of reform is not a criminal 
impeachment, but a matter of prudence, to be 
submitted to the publick wisdom, which must be 
as well apprized of the facts as petitioners can be. 
But those accusers of the house of commons have 
proceeded upon the principles of a criminal pro¬ 
cess-; and have had the effrontery to offer proof on 
each article. 

42. This charge the party of Mr. Fox main¬ 
tained article by article, beginning with the first; 
namely, the interference of peers at elections, and 
their nominating in effect several of the members 
of the house of commons. In the printed list of 
grievances which they made out on the occasion, 
and in support of their charge, is found the 
borough, for which, under Lord Fitzwilliam’s in¬ 
fluence, I now sit. By this remonstrance, and its 
* , object. 
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object, they hope to defeat the operation of pro¬ 
perty in elections, aiid in reality to dissolve the 
connexion and communication of interests which 
makes the houses of parliament a mutual support 
to each other. Mr. Fox and the friends of the 
people are not so ignorant as not to know, that 
peers do not interfere in elections as peers, but as 
men of property—they well know that the house 
of lords is by itself the feeblest part of the con¬ 
stitution ; they know that the house of lords is 
supported only by its connexions with the crown, 
and with the bouse of commons; and that with¬ 
out this double connexion the lords could not exist 
a single year. They know, that all these parts 
of our constitution, whilst they are balanced as 
opposing interests, are also connected as friends; 
otherwise nothing but confusion could be the re¬ 
sult of such a complex constitution. It is natural, 
therefore, that they who wish the common de¬ 
struction of the whole, and of all its parts, should 
contend for their total separation. But as the 
house of commons is that link which connects 
both the other parts of the constitution (the crown 
and the lords) with the mass of the people , it is to 
that link (as it is natural enough) that their in¬ 
cessant attacks are directed. That artificial repre¬ 
sentation of the people being once discredited and 
overturned, all goes to pieces, and nothing but a 

T 2 plain 
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plain French democracy or arbitrary monarchy 
can possibly exist. 

43. Some of these gentlemen who attacked the 
house of commons lean to a representation of the 
people by the head, that is, to individual represen¬ 
tation. None of them, that I recollect, except Mr. 
Fox directly rejected it. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that he only rejected it by simply declaring 
an opinion. He let all the argument go against 
his opinion. All the proceedings and arguments 
of his reforming friends lead to individual repre¬ 
sentation, and to nothing else. It deserves to be 
attentively observed, that this individual represen¬ 
tation is the only plan of their reform , which has 
been explicitly proposed. In the mean time, the con¬ 
duct of Mr. Fox appears to be far more inexplicable, 
on any good ground, than theirs, who propose the 
individual representation; for he neither proposes 
any thing, nor even suggests that he has any 
thing to propose, in lieu of the present mode of 
constituting the house of commons. On the con¬ 
trary, he declares against all the plans which have 
yet been suggested, cither from himself or others: 
yet, thus unprovided with any plan whatsoever, 
he pressed forward this unknown reform with all 
possible warmth; and, for that purpose, in a speech 
of several hours, he urged the referring to a com¬ 
mittee the libellous impeachment of the house of 
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commons by the association of the Friends of the 
People. But for Mr. Fox to discredit parliament 
as it stands, to countenance leagues, covenants, 
and associations for its further discredit, to render 
it perfectly odious and contemptible, and at the 
same time to propose nothing at all in place of 
what he disgraces, is worse, if possible, than to 
contend for personal individual representation, and 
is little less than demanding, in plain terms, to 
bring on plain anarchy. 

44. Mr. Fox and these gentlemen have, for the 
present, been defeated ; but they are neither con¬ 
verted nor disheartened. They have solemnly 
declared, that they will persevere until they shall 
have obtained their ends; persisting to assert, that 
the house of commons not only is not the true 
representative of the people, but that it does not 
answer the purpose of such representation; most 
of them insist that all the debts, the taxes, and the 
burthens of all kinds on the people, with 'every 
other evil and inconvenience, which we have suf¬ 
fered since the Revolution, have been owing solely 
to a house of commons which does not speak the 
sense of the people. 

45. It is also not to be forgotten, that Mr. Fox, 
and all who hold with him, on this, as on all 
other occasions of pretended reform, most bit¬ 
terly reproach Mr. Pitt with treachery, in declin¬ 
ing to support the scandalous charges and inde- 
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finite projects of this infamous libel from the 
Friends of the People. By the animosity with 
which they persecute all those who grow cold in 
this cause of pretended reform, they hope, that 
if through levity, inexperience, or ambition, any 
young person (like Mr. Pitt, for instance) happens 
to be once embarked in their design, they shall, by 
a false shame, keep him fast in it for ever. Many 
they have so hampered. 

46. L know it is usual, when the peril and alarm 
of the hour appears to be a little overblown, to 
think no more of the matter. But for my part, 
I look back with horrour on what we have escaped; 
and am full of anxiety with regard to the dangers, 
which, in my opinion, arc still to be apprehended 
both at home and abroad. This business has cast 
deep roots. Whether it is necessarily connected 
in theory with jacobinism is not worth a dispute. 
The two things are connected in fact. The par¬ 
tisans of the one are the partisans of the other. I 
know it is common with those who are favourable 
to the gentlemen of Mr. Fox's party, and to their 
leader, though not at all devoted to all their 
reforming projects, or their Gallican politicks, to 
argue in palliation of their conduct, that it is not 
in tlicir power to do all the harm which their 
actions evidently tend to. It is said, that, as the 
people will not support them, they may safely be 
indulged in those eccentrick fancies of reform, 

and 
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and those theories which lead to nothing. This 
apology is not very much to the honour of those 
politicians, whose interests are to be adhered to in 
defiance of their conduct. I cannot flatter myself 
that these incessant attacks on the constitution of 
parliament are safe. It is not in my power to de¬ 
spise the unceasing efforts of a confederacy of about 
fifty persons of eminence ; men, for the far greater 
part, of very ample fortunes either in possession or* 
in expectancy; men of decided characters and 
vehement passions, men of very great talents of all 
kinds ; of much boldness, and of the greatest pos¬ 
sible spirit of artifice, intrigue, adventure, and en¬ 
terprise, all operating with unwearied activity and 
perseverance. These gentlemen are much stronger 
too without doors than some calculate. They have 
the more active part of the dissenters with them ; 
and the whole clan of speculators of all denomina¬ 
tions—a large and growing species. They have 
that floating multitude which goes with events, 
and which suffers the loss or gain of a battle to 
decide its opinions of right and wrong. As long 
as by every art this party keeps alive a spirit of 
disaffection against the very constitution of the 
kingdom, and attributes, as lately it has been in 
the habit of doing, all the publick misfortunes to 
that constitution, it is absolutely impossible but 
that some moment must -arrive, in which they will 
be enabled to produce a pretended reform and a 

t 4 * ' real 
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real revolution. If ever the body of this compound 
constitution of ours is subverted either in favour of 
unlimited monarchy, or of wild democracy, that 
ruin will most certainly be the result of this very 
sort of machinations against the house of commons. 
It is not from a confidence in the views or inten¬ 
tions of any statesman, that I think he is to be 
indulged in these perilous amusements. 

47- Before it is made the great object of any 
man’s political life to raise another to power, it is 
right to consider what are the real dispositions of 
the person to be so elevated. We are not to form 
our judgment on these dispositions from the rules 
and principles of a court of justice, but from those 
of private discretion; not looking for what would 
serve to criminate another, but what is sufficient 
to direct ourselves. By a comparison of a scries 
of the discourses and actions of certain men, for a 
reasonable length of time, it is impossible not to 
obtain sufficient indication of the general ten¬ 
dency of their views and principles. There is no 
other rational mode of proceeding. It is true, that 
in some one or two, perhaps, not well-weighed 
expressions, or some one or two unconnected and 
doubtful affairs, we may and ought to judge of 
the actions or words by our previous good or 
ill opinion of the man. * But this allowance has 
its bounds. It does not extend to any regular 
course of systematical action, or of constant and 

repeated 
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repeated discourse. It is against every principle of 
common sense and of justice to one's self, and to tlie 
publick, to judge of a series of speeches and actions 
from the man, and not of the man from the whole 
tenour of his language and conduct. I have stated 
the above matters, not as inferring a criminal 
charge of evil intention. If I had meant to do so, 
perhaps they are stated with tolerable exactness.— 
But I had no such view. The intentions of these 
gentlemen may be very pure. I do not dispute it. 
But I think they are in some great errour. If these 
things are done by Mr. Fox and his friends with 
good intentions, they are not done less dangerously; 
for it shews these good intentions are not under the 
direction of safe maxims and principles. 

48. Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and the gentlemen 
who call themselves the phalanx, have not been 
so very indulgent to others. They have thought 
proper to ascribe to those members of the house of 
commons, who, in exact agreement with the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, abhor and op¬ 
pose tlxe French system, the basest and most un¬ 
worthy motives for their conduct;—as if none 
could oppose that atheistiek, immoral, and irnpo- 
litick project set up in France, so disgraceful and 
destructive, as I conceive, to human nature itself, 
but with some sinister intentions. They treat those 
members on all occasions with a sort of lordly in¬ 
solence, though they are persons that (whatever 

* homage 
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homage they may pay to the eloquence of the 
gentlemen who choose to look down upon them 
with scorn), are not their inferiours in any parti¬ 
cular which calls for and obtains just consideration 
from the publick ; not their inferiours in know¬ 
ledge of publick law, or of the constitution of the 
kingdom ; not their inferiours in their acquaint¬ 
ance with its foreign and domestic interests; 
not their inferiours in experience or practice of 
business ; not their inferiours in moral character; 
not their inferiours in the proofs they have given 
of zeal and industry in the service of their country. 
Without denying to these gentlemen the respect 
and consideration which, it is allowed, justly be¬ 
longs to them, we see no reason why they should 
not as well be obliged to defer something to our 
opinions, as that we should be bound blindly and 
servilely to follow those of Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Grey, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Lambton, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Taylor, and others. We are 
members of parliament and their equals. We never 
consider ourselves as their followers. These 
gentlemen (some of them hardly born, when some 
of us came into parliament) have thought proper 
to treat us as deserters, as if we had been listed 
into their phalanx like soldiers, and had sworn, 
to live and die in their 'French principles. This 
insolent claim of superiority on their part, and 
of a sort of vassalage to them on that of other 
' members. 
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members, is what no liberal mind will submit to 
bear. 

49. The Society of the Liberty of the Press, the 
Whig Club, a,nd the Society for Constitutional In¬ 
formation, and (I believe) the Friends of the Peo¬ 
ple, as well as some clubs in Scotland, have indeed 
declared, “ That their confidence in, and attach- 
“ ment to, Mr. Fox has lately been confirmed, 
“ strengthened, and increased, by the calumnies 
“ (as they are called) against him.” It is true, 
Mr. Fox and his friends have those testimonies in 
their favour, against certain old friends of the 
Duke of Portland. Yet, on a full, serious,, and, 
I think, dispassionate consideration of the whole of 
what Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan and their friends 
have acted, said, and written, in this session, in¬ 
stead of doing any thing which might tend to pro¬ 
cure power, or any share of it whatsoever, to them 
or to their phalanx, (as they call it), or to increase 
their credit, influence, or popularity in the nation, 
I think it one of my most serious and important 
publick duties, in whatsoever station I may be 
placed for the short time I have to live, effectu¬ 
ally to employ my best endeavours, by every pru¬ 
dent and every lawful means, to traverse all their 
designs. I have only to lament, that my abilities 
are not greater, and that my probability of life is 
not better, for the more’effectual pursuit of that 
object. But I trust that neither the principles nor 

fcxertions 
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exertions will die with me. I am the rather con¬ 
firmed in this my resolution, and in this 'my wish 
of transmitting it, because every ray of hope con¬ 
cerning a possible control or mitigation of the 
enormous mischiefs which the principles of these 
gentlemen, and which their connexions, full as 
dangerous as their principles, might receive from 
the influence of the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, on becoming their colleagues in 
office, is now entirely banished from the mind of 
every one living.—It is apparent, even to the 
world at large, that, so far from having a power to 
direct or to guide Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, and the rest, in any important matter, they 
have not, through this session, been able to prevail 
on them to forbear, or to delay, or mitigate, or 
soften, any one act, or any one expression, upon 
subjects on which they essentially differed. 

50. Even if this hope of a possible control did 
exist, yet the declared opinions and the uniform 
line of conduct conformable to those opinions, 
pursued by Mr. Fox, must become a matter of 
serious alarm if he should obtain a power either at 
court or in parliament, or in the nation at large ; 
and for this plain reason—He must be the most 
active and efficient member in any administration 
of which he shall form a part. That a man, or 
set of men, are guided by such not dubious, but 
delivered and avowed principles and maxims of 
’ policy 
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policy as to need a watch and check on them, in 
the exercise of the highest power, ought in my 
opinion, to make every man, who is not of the 
same principles, and guided by the same maxims, 
a little cautious how he makes himself one of the 
traverses of a ladder, to help such a man, or such 
a set of men, to climb up to the highest authority. 
A minister of this country is to be controlled by 
the house of commons, lie is to be trusted, not 
controlled , by his colleagues in office ; if he were 
to be controlled, government, which ought to be 
the source of order, would itself become a scene 
of anarchy. Besides, Mr. Fox is a man of an 
aspiring and commanding' r mind, made' rather to 
control than to be controlled, and he never will 
be, nor can be, in any administration, in which 
he will be guided by any of those whom I have 
been accustomed to confide in. It is absurd to 
think that he would or could. If his own opi¬ 
nions do not control him, nothing can. When 
wc consider of an adherence to a man which leads 
to his power, we must not. only see what the 
man is, but how he stands related. It is not to 
be forgotten that Mr. Fox acts in close and inse¬ 
parable connexion with another gentleman of 
exactly the same description as himself, and who, 
perhaps, of the two, is the* leader. The rest of the 
body are not a great deal more tractable; and 

over 
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over them if Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan have autho¬ 
rity, most assuredly the Duke of Portland- has not 
the smallest degree of influence. 

51. One must take care, that a blind partiality 
to some persons, and as blind a hatred to others, 
may not enter into our minds under a colour of 
inflexible publick principle. We hear, as a reason 
for clinging to Mr. Fox at present, that nine years 
ago Mr. Pitt got into power by mischievous in¬ 
trigues with the court, with the dissenters, and 
with other factious people out of parliament, to the 
discredit and weakening of the power of the house 
of commons. His conduct nine years ago I still 
hold to be very culpable. There are, however, 
many things very culpable that I do not know how 
to punish. My opinion, on such matters, I must 
submit to the good of the state, as I have done on 
other occasions; and particularly with regard to 
the authors and managers of the American war, 
with whom I have acted, both in office and in 
opposition, with great confidence and cordiality, 
though I thought many of their acts criminal and 
impeachable. Whilst the misconduct of Mr. Pitt 
and his associates was yet recent, it was not pos¬ 
sible to get Mr. Fox of himself to take a single 
step, or even to countenance others in taking any 
step upon the ground bf that misconduct and 
false policy, though if the matters had been then 

taken 
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taken up and pursued, such a step could not have 
appeared so evidendy desperate as now it is. So 
far from pursuing Mr. Pitt, I know that then, 
and for some time after, some of Mr. Fox’s friends 
were actually, and with no small earnestness, look¬ 
ing out to a coalition with that gentleman. For 
years I never heard this circumstance of Mr. Pitt’s 
misconduct on that occasion mentioned by Mr. 
Fox, either in publick or in private, as a ground 
for opposition to that minister. All opposition, 
from that period to this very session, has proceed¬ 
ed upon the separate measures as they separately 
arose, without any vindictive retrospect to Mr. 
Pitt’s conduct in 1784. My memory, however, 
may fail me. I must appeal to the printed debates, 
which (so far as Mr. Fox is concerned) are un¬ 
usually accurate. 

52. Whatever might have been in our power, 
at an early period, at this day I see no remedy 
for what was done in 1784. I had no great hopes 
even at the time. I was therefore very eager to 
record a remonstrance on the journals of the house 
of commons, as a caution against such a popular 
delusion in times to come; and this I then feared, 
and now am certain, is all that could be done. I 
know of no way of animadverting on the crown. 
I know of no mode of calling to account the house 
of lords, who threw out, the India bill, in a way 

not 
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not much to their credit. As little, or rather less, 
am I able to coerce the people at large, who be¬ 
haved very unwisely and intempcrately on that 
occasion. Mr. Pitt was then accused, by me as 
well as others, of attempting to be minister with¬ 
out enjoying the confidence of the house of com¬ 
mons, though he did enjoy the confidence of the 
crown. That house of commons, whose confi¬ 
dence he did not enjoy, unfortunately did not it¬ 
self enjoy the confidence (though we well deservecL 
it) either of the crown or of the publick. F<w 
want of that confidence, the then house of com¬ 
mons did not survive the contest. Since that pe¬ 
riod Mr. Pitt has enjoyed the confidence of the 
crown, and of the lords, and of the house of com¬ 
mons, through two successive parliaments; and I 
suspect that he has ever since, and that he does 
still, enjoy as large a portion, at least, of the con¬ 
fidence of the people without doors, as his great 
rival. Before whom, then, is Mr. Pitt to be im¬ 
peached, and by whom ? The more I consider the 
matter, the more firmly I am convinced, that the 
idea of proscribing Mr. Pitt indirectly, when you 
cannot directly punish him, is as chimerical a pro¬ 
ject, and as unjustifiable, as it would be to have 
proscribed Lord North. For supposing, that by 
indirect' ways of opposition, by opposition upon 
measures which do not Kelate to the business of 

1784, 
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1784, but which on other grounds might prove 
unpopular, you were to drive him from his seat, 
this would be no example whatever of punish¬ 
ment for the matters we charge as offences in 1784. 
On a cool and dispassionate view of the affairs of 
this time and country, it appears obvious to me, 
that one or the other of those two great men, that 
is, Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox, must be minister. They 
are, I am sorry for it, irreconcilable. Mr. Fox’s 
conduct in this session has rendered the idea of his 
power a matter of serious alarm to many people, 
who were very little pleased with the proceedings 
of Mr. Pitt in the beginning of his administra¬ 
tion. They like neither the conduct of Mr. Pitt, 
in 1784, nor that of Mr. Fox, in 1793; but they 
estimate which of the evils is most pressing at the 
time, and .what is likely to be the consequence of a 
change. If Mr. Fox be wedded, they must be sen¬ 
sible, that his opinions and principles, on the now 
existing state of things at home and abroad, must 
be taken as his portion. In his train must also be 
taken the whole body of gentlemen who are 
pledged to him and to each other, and to their 
common politicks and principles.—I believe no 
king of Great Britain ever will adopt, for his con¬ 
fidential servants, that body of gentlemen, holding 
that body of principles. Even if the present king 
or his successor should think fit to take that step, 
I apprehend a general discontent of those, who 
vox., vir. U * wish 
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wish that this nation and that Europe should con¬ 
tinue in their present state, would ensue; a dis¬ 
content, which, combined with the principles and 
progress of the new men in power, would shake 
this kingdom to its foundations. I do not believe 
any one political conjecture can be more certain 
than this. 

53. Without at all defending or palliating Mr. 
Pitt’s conduct in 1781*, I must observe, that the 
crisis of 1793, with regard to every thing at home 
and abroad, is full as important as that of 1784* 
ever was; and, if for no other reason, by being 
present, is much more important. It is not to 
nine years ago we are to look for the danger of 
Mr. Fox’s and Mr. Sheridan’s conduct, and that 
of the gentlemen who act with them. It is at 
this very time, and in this very session, that, if they 
had not been strenuously resisted, they would not 
merely have discredited the house of commons 
(as Mr. Pitt did v in 1784, when he pursuaded the 
king to reject their advice, and to appeal from 
them to the people), but in my opinion, would 
have been the means of wholly subverting the 
house of commons and the house of peers, and 
the whole constitution actual and virtual, together 
with the safety and independence of this nation, 
and the peace and settlement of every state in the 
now Christian world. It is to our opinion of the 
nature of jacobinism, and of the probability, by 

corruption, 
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corruption, faction, and force, of its gaining ground 
every where, that the question whom and what 
you are to support is to be determined. For my 
part, without do*bt or hesitation, I look upon ja¬ 
cobinism as the most dreadful, and the most shame¬ 
ful evil, which ever afflicted mankind, a thing 
which goes beyond the power of all calculation in 
its mischief; and that if it is suffered to exist in 
France, we must in England, and speedily too, 
fall into that calamity. 

54. I figure to myself the purpose of these gen¬ 
tlemen accomplished, and this ministry destroyed. 
I see that the persons, who in that case must rule, 
can be no other than Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Thurlow, 
Lord Lauderdale, and the Duke of Norfolk, with 
the other chiefs of the friends of the people, the 
parliamentary reformers, and the admirers of the 
French Revolution. The principal of these are all 
formally pledged to their project^. If the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliarn should be ad¬ 
mitted into that system (as they might and pro¬ 
bably would be), it is quite certain they could not 
have the smallest weight in it; less, indeed, than 
what they now possess, if less were possible: be¬ 
cause they would be less wanted than they now 
are; and because all those who wished to join 
them, and to act under th'eni, have been rejected 
by the Duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliarn 

u 2 themselves ; 
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themselves; and Mr. Fox, finding them thus by 
themselves disarmed, has built quite a new fabrick, 
upon quite a new foundation. There is no trifling 
on this subject. We see very distinctly before us 
the ministry that would be formed, and the plan that 
would be pursued. If we like the plan, we must 
wish the power of those who are to carry it into 
execution: but to pursue the political exaltation 
of those whose political measures we disapprove, 
and whose principles wc dissent from, is a species 
of modern politicks not easily comprehensible, 
and which must end in the ruin of the country, 
if it should continue and spread. Mr. Pitt may 
be the worst of men, and Mr. Fox may be the 
best; but, at present, the former is in the interest 
of his country, and of the order of things long 
■established in Europe : Mr. Fox is not. I have, 
for one, been born in this order of things, and 
would fain die in it. I am sure it is sufficient to 
make men as virtuous, as happy, and as knowing, 
as any thing which Mr. Fox, and his friends abroad 
or at home, would substitute in its place; and I 
should be sorry that any set of politicians should 
obtain power in England, whose principles or 
schemes should lead them to countenance persons 
or factions whose object is to introduce some new 
devised order of things into England, or to sup- 
' port that order, where it is already introduced, in 
France; a place, in which if it can be fixed, in 
‘ my 
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my mind, it must have a certain and decided in¬ 
fluence in and upon this kingdom. This is my ac¬ 
count of my conduct to my private friends. I have 
already said all I*wish to say, or nearly so, to the 
publick. I write this with pain, and with a heart 
full of grief. 
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r I ''HE French Revolution has been the subject 
of various speculations, and various histories. 
As might be expected, the royalists and the repub¬ 
licans have differed a good deal in their accounts 
of the principles of that Revolution, of the springs 
which have set it in motion, and of the true cha¬ 
racter of those who have been, or still are, the prin¬ 
cipal actors on that astonishing scene. 

They, who are inclined to think favourably of 
that event, will undoubtedly object to every state 
of facts which comes only from the authority of a 
royalist. Thus much must be allowed by those 
who are the most firmly attached to the cause of 
religion, law, and order, (for of such, and not of 
friends to despotism, the royal party is composed), 
that their very affection to this generous and manly 
cause, and their abhorrence of a Revolution, not 
less fatal to liberty than to government, may pos¬ 
sibly lead them in some particulars to a more harsh 
representation of the proceedings of their adversa¬ 
ries, than would be allowed by the cold neutrality 
of an impartial judge. 'This sort of errour arises 
from a source highly laudable ; but the exactness 

of 
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of truth may suffer even from the feelings of vir¬ 
tue. History will do justice to the intentions of 
worthy men ; but it will be on its guard against 
their infirmities ; it will examine, with great strict¬ 
ness of scrutiny, whatever appears from a writer in 
favour of his own cause. On the other hand, what¬ 
ever escapes him, and makes against that cause, 
comes with the greatest weight. 

In this important controversy, the translator of 
the following work brings forward to the English 
tribunal of opinion the testimony of a witness be¬ 
yond all exception. His competence is undoubted. 
He knows every thing which concerns this Revolu¬ 
tion to the bottom. He is a chief actor in all the 
scenes which he presents. No man can object to 
him as a royalist: the royal party, and the Chris¬ 
tian religion, never had a more determined enemy. 
In a word it is Bkissot. —It is Brissot, the repub¬ 
lican, the jacobin, and the philosopher, who is 
brought to give an account of jacobinism, and of 
republicanism, and of philosophy. 

It is worthy of observation, that this his account 

of the genius of jacobinism, and its effects, is not 

confined to the period in which that faction came to 

be divided within itself. In several, and those 

very important particulars, Brissot’s observations 

apply to the whole of the preceding period, before 

the great schism, and whilst the jacobins acted as 

one body ; insomuch, that the far greater part of 
• • 
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the proceedings of the ruling powers, since the 
commencement of the Revolhtion in France, so 
strikingly painted, so strongly and so justly repro¬ 
bated by Brisjot, were the acts of Brissot himself 
and his associates. All the members of the Giron- 
din subdivision were as deeply concerned as any of 
the Mountain could possibly be, and some of them 
much more deeply, in those horrid transactions 
which have filled all the thinking part of Europe 
with the greatest detestation, and with the most 
serious apprehensions for the common liberty and 
safety. 

A question will very naturally be asked, what 
could induce Brissot to draw such a picture ? He 
must have been sensible it was his own. The 
answer is—the inducement was the same with that 
which led him to partake in the perpetration of all 
the crimes, the calamitous effects of which he 
describes with the pen of a master—ambition. His 
faction having obtained their stupendous and un¬ 
natural power, by rooting out of the minds of his 
unhappy countrymen every principle of religion, 
morality, loyalty, fidelity, and honour, discovered, 
that, when authority came into their hands, it would 
be a matter of no small difficulty for them to carry 
on government on the principles by which they had 
destroyed it. 

The rights of men, and the new principles of 
liberty and equality, were very unhandy instruments 

fox* 
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for those who wished to establish a system of tran¬ 
quillity and order. They who were taught to find 
nothing to respect in the title and the virtues of 
Louis the sixteenth, a prince succeeding to the 
throne by the fundamental laws, in the line of a 
succession of monarchs continued for fourteen hun¬ 
dred years, found nothing which could bind them to 
an implicit fidelity, and dutiful allegiance, to Mess. 
Brissot, Vergniaux, Condorcet, Anacharsis Cloots, 
and Thomas Paine. 

In this difficulty, they did as well as they could. 
To govern the people, they must incline the people 
to obey. The work was difficult, but it was neces¬ 
sary. They were to accomplish it by such materials 
and by such instruments .as they had in their hands. 
They were to accomplish the purposes of order, 
morality, and submission to the laws, from the 
principles of atheism, profligacy, and sedition. If, 
as the disguise became them, they began to assume 
the mask of an austere and rigid virtue; they ex¬ 
hausted all the stores of their eloquence (which in 
some of them were not inconsiderable) in declama¬ 
tions against tumult and confusion ; they made 
daily harangues on the blessings of order, disci¬ 
pline, quiet, and obedience to authority ; they even 
shewed some sort of disposition to protect such pro¬ 
perty as had not been confiscated. They, who, on 
every occasion had discovered a sort of furious thirst 
of blood, and a greedy appetite for slaughter, 

who 
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who avowed and gloried in the murders and mas¬ 
sacres of the fourteenth of July, of the fifth and 
sixth of October, and of the tenth of August, now 
began to be squeamish and fastidious with regard 
to those of the second of September. 

In their pretended scruples on the sequel of the 
slaughter of the tenth of August, they imposed 
upon no living creature, and they obtained not the 
smallest credit for humanity. They endeavoured 
to establish a distinction, by the belief of which 
they hoped to keep the spirit of murder safely bot¬ 
tled up, and sealed for their own purposes, without 
endangering themselves by the fumes of the poison 
which they prepared for their enemies. 

Roland was the chief and the most accredited 
of the faction:—His morals had furnished little 
matter of exception against him ;—old, domestick, 
and uxorious, he led a private life sufficiently 
blameless. lie was therefore set up as the Cato 
of the republican party, which did not abound in 
such characters. 

This manlike most of the chiefs, was the mana¬ 
ger of a newspaper, in which he promoted the in¬ 
terest of his party. He was a fatal present made 
by the revolutionists to the unhappy king, as one 
of his ministers under the new constitution. 
Amongst his colleagues were Claviere and Servan. 
All the three have, since that time, either lost their 
heads by the axe of their associates in rebellion, or ft 

to 
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to evade their own revolutionary justice, have 
fallen by their own hands. 

These ministers were regarded by the king as in 
a conspiracy to dethrone him. Nobody who con¬ 
siders the circumstances which preceded the 
deposition of Louis the sixteenth, nobody who 
attends to the subsequent conduct of those 
ministers, can hesitate about the reality of such a 
conspiracy. The king certainly had no doubt 
of it; he found himself obliged to remove them ; 
and the necessity, which first obliged him to 
choose such regicide ministers, constrained him 
to replace them by Dumourier the jacobin, and 
some others of little efficiency, though of a better 
description. 

A little before this removal, and evidently as a 
part of the conspiracy, Roland put into the king’s 
hands, as a memorial, the most insolent, seditious> 
and atrocious libel, that has probably even been 
penned. This paper Roland a few days after deli¬ 
vered to the National Assembly,* who instantly 
published and dispersed it all over France ; and in 
order to give it the stronger operation they declar¬ 
ed, that he and his brother ministers had carried 
with them the regret of the nation. None of the 
writings, which have inflamed the jacobin spirit to 
a savage fury, ever worked up a fiercer ferment 

* Presented to the king June 13, delivered to him the 
•^preceding M onday .—Tra nslator. 

through 
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through the whole mass of the republicans in every 
part of France. 

Under the thin veil of prediction , he strongly 
recommends all the abominable practices which af¬ 
terwards followed. In particular he inflamed the 
minds of the populace against the respectable and 
conscientious clergy, who became the chief objects 
of the massacre, and who were to him the chief ob¬ 
jects of a malignity and rancour that one could 
hardly think to exist in a human heart. 

We have the relicks of his fanatical persecution 
here. We are in a condition to judge of the merits 
of the persecutors and of the persecuted—I do not 
say the accusers and accused ; because, in all the 
furious declamations of the atheistick faction 
against these men, not one speeifick charge has 
been made upon any one person of those who suf¬ 
fered in their massacre, or by their decree of exile. 

The king had declared that he would sooner 
perish under their axe (lie too well saw what was 
preparing for him) than give his sanction to the 
iniquitous act of proscription, under which those 
innocent people were to be transported. 

On this proscription of the clergy a principal 
part of the ostensible quarrel between the king and 
those ministers had turned. From the time of 
the authorized publication of this libel, some of the 
manoeuvres long and uniformly pursued for the 

king’s 
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king’s deposition became more and more evident 
and declared. 


The tenth of August came on, and in the man¬ 
ner in which Roland had predicted; it was fol¬ 
lowed by the same consequences.—The king was 
deposed, after cruel massacres, in the courts and 
the apartments of his palace, and in almost all parts 
of the city. In reward of his treasqn to his old 
master, Roland was by his new masters named mi¬ 
nister of the home department. 

The massacres of the second of September were 
begotten by the massacres of the tenth of August. 
They were universally foreseen and hourly ex¬ 
pected. During this short interval between the 
two murderous scenes, the furies, male and female, 
cried out havock aS*loudly and as fiercely as ever. 
The ordinary jails were all filled with prepared 
victims; and, when they overflowed,churches were 
turned into jails. At this time the relentless Ro¬ 
land had the care of the general police; he had 
for his colleague the bloody Danton, who was mi¬ 
nister of justice:—the insidious Petion was mayor 
of Paris—the treacherous Manuel was procurator 
of the Common-hall. The magistrates (some or 
all of them) were evidently the authors of this 
massacre. Lest the national guards should, by their 
very name,Hie reminded' of their duty in preserving 
the lives of their fellow citizens, the common 

council 
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council of Paris, pretending that it was in vain 
to think of resisting the murderers (although in 
truth neither their numbers nor their arms were 
at all formidable) obliged those guards to draw 
the charges from their musquets, and took away 
their bayonets. One of their journalists, and, 
according to their fashion, one of their leading 
statesmen, Gorsas, mentions this fact in his news¬ 
paper, which he formerly called the Galley 
Journal. The title was well suited to the paper 
and its author. For some felonies he had been 
sentenced to the gallics ; but, by the benignity 
of the late king, this felon (to be one day ad¬ 
vanced to the rank of a regicide) had been par¬ 
doned and released at the intercession of the am¬ 
bassadors of Tippoo Sultan. His gratitude was such 
as might naturally have been expected ; and it has 
lately been rewarded as it deserved. This libe¬ 
rated galley-slave was raised, in mockery of all 
criminal law, to be minister of justice : he became 
from his elevation a more conspicuous object of 
accusation, and he has since received the punish¬ 
ment of his former crimes in proscription and 
death. 

It will be asked, how the minister of the home 
department was employed at this crisis? The day 
after the massacre had commenced, Poland ap¬ 
peared ; but not with the powerful apparatus of a 
protecting magistrate, to rescue those who had 
survived the slaughter of the first day : nothing of 

vol. vj r. X this. 
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this. On the third of September (that is the day 
after the commencement of the massacre)* he 
writes a long, elaborate, verbose epistle to the 
Assembly, in which, after magnifying, according 
to the bon ton of the Revolution, his own inte¬ 
grity, humanity, courage, and patriotism, he first 
directly justifies all the bloody proceedings of the 
tenth of August. He considers the ^laughter of 
that day as a necessary measure for defeating a 
conspiracy, which (with a full knowledge of the 
falsehood of his assertion) he asserts to have been 
formed for a massacre of the people of Paris, and 
which, he more than insinuates, was the work of his 
late unhappy master; who was universally known 
to carry his dread of shedding’ the blood of his 
most guilty subjects to an excess. 

“ Without the day of the tenth,” says he, “ it 
“ is evident that we should have been lost. The 
“ court, prepared for a long time, waited for the 
“ hour which was to accumulate all treasons, to 
“ display over Paris the standard of death, and to 
“ reign there by terrour. The sense of the people, 
“ (le sentiment) always just and ready'when their 
“ opinion is not corrupted, foresaw the epoch 
“ marked for their destruction, and rendered it 
“ fatal to the conspirators.” He then proceeds, in 
the cant which has been applied to palliate all their 
atrocities from the fourteenth of July, 1789, to the 

* Letter to the National Assembly, signed— The Minister of 
the inferior, ROLAND, dated Paris,Sept.3d,4<A year of Liberty. 

present 
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present time;—“ It is in the nature of things,” 
continues he “ and in that of the human heart, 
“ that victory should bring with it some excess. 
“ The sea, agitated by a violent storm, roars long 
“ after the tempest; but every thing has bounds, 
“ which ought at length to be observed.” 

In this memorable epistle, he considers such ex¬ 
cesses as fatalities arising from the very nature of 
things, and consequently not to be punished. He 
allows a space of time for the duration of these 
agitations: and lest he should be thought rigid 
and too scanty in his measure, he thinks it may 
be long. But he would have things to cease at 
length. But when, and where ?—When they may 
approach his own person. 

“ Yesterday ,” says he, “the Ministers were de~ 
“ nounced: vaguely indeed as to the matter, be- 
“ cause subjects of reproach were wanting; but 
“ with that warmth and force of assertion, which 
“ strike the imagination and seduce it for a mo- 
“ ment, and which mislead and destroy confidence, 
“ without which no man should remain in place in 
“ a free government. Yesterday, again, in an as- 
“ sembly of the presidents of all the sections, eon- 
“ voked by the ministers, with a view of conciliat- 
“ ing all minds, and of mutual explanation, I per- 
“ ceive that distrust which suspects, interrogates, 
“ and fetters operations .” 

In this manner (that is, in mutual suspicions and 
x 2 interro- 
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interrogatories) this virtuous minister of the home 
department, and all the magistracy of Paris, spent 
the first day of the massacre, the atrocity of which 
has spread liorrour and alarm throughout Europe. 
It does not appear that the putting a stop to the 
massacre had any part in the object of their meet¬ 
ing, or in their consultations when they were met. 
Here was a minister tremblingly alive to his own 
safety, dead to that of his fellow citizens, eager to 
preserve his place, and worse than indifferent about 
its most important duties. Speaking of the people, 
he says, “ that their hidden enemies may make 
“ use of this agitation (the tender appellation 
which he gives to horrid massacre) “ to hurt their 
“ best friends, and their' most able defenders. Al- 
'■ ready the example begins ; let it restrain and 
“ arrest a just rage. Indignation carried to its 
“ height commences proscriptions which fall only 
“ on the guilty, but in which errour and particular 
“ passions may shortly involve the honest man." 

He saw that the able artificers in the trade and 
mystery of murder did not choose that their skill 
should be unemployed after their first work; and 
that they were full as ready to cut off their rivals 
as their enemies. This gave him one alarm, that 
was serious. This letter of Roland in every part 
of it lets out the secret of all the parties in this 
revolution. Plena rimarum est ; hac, atque iliac , 
perfiuit. We see that none of them condemn the 

occasional 
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occasional practice of murder ; provided it is pro¬ 
perly applied ; provided it is kept within the 
bounds, which each of those parties think proper 
to prescribe. In this case Roland feared, that, 
if what was occasionally useful should become 
habitual, the practice might go farther than was 
convenient. It might involve the best friends 
of the last revolution, as it had done the heroes of 
the first revolution : he feared that it would not 
be confined to the La Fayettes and Clermont- 
Tonnerres, the Duponts and Barnaves; but that it 
might extend to the Brissots and Verginauxs, to 
the Condorcets, the Petions, and to himself. 
Under this apprehension there is no doubt that his 
humane feelings were altogether unaffected. 

His observations on the massacre of the preced¬ 
ing day are such as cannot be passed over :—“ Yes- 
“ terday,” said he, “ was a day upon the events of 
“ which it is perhaps necessary to leave a veil; I 
“ know that the people with their vengeance 
“ mingled a sort of justice; they did not take for 
“ victims all who presented themselves to their 
“ fury; they directed it to them who had for a 
“ long time been spared bp the sword of the law, 
“ and who they believed, from the peril of cir- 
“ cumstances, should be sacrificed without delay. 
“ But I know that it is easy to villains and 
“ traitors to misrepresent this effervescence, and 
“ that it must be checked : I know that we owe 

x 3 “ to 
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“ to all France the declaration, that the executive 
“ power could not foresee Of prevent this excess. 
“ I know that it is due to the constituted author i- 
“ ties to place a limit to it, or consider themselves 
“ as abolished. 

In the midst of this carnage he thinks of no¬ 
thing but throwing a veil over it: which was at 
once to cover the guilty from punishment, and to 
extinguish all compassion for the sufferers. He 
apologizes for it; in fact, he justifies it. He, who 
(as the reader has just seen in what is quoted from 
this letter) feels so much indignation at “ vague 
“ denunciations’* when made against himself, and 
from which he then feared nothing more than the 
subversion of his power, is not ashamed to con¬ 
sider the charge of a conspiracy to massacre the 
Parisians brought against his master upon denun¬ 
ciations as vague as possible, or rather upon no de¬ 
nunciations, as a perfect justification of the .mon¬ 
strous proceedings against him. He is not ashamed 
to call the murder of the unhappy priests in the 
Cannes , who were under no criminal denunciation 
whatsoever, “ a vengeance mingled with a sort of 
justice he observes that “ they had been a long 
time spared by the sword of the law,” and calls 
by anticipation all those, who should represent this 
“ effervescence" in other colours, villains and trai¬ 
tors : he did not then foresee, how soon himself 
and his accomplices would be under the necessity 

of 
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of assuming the pretended character of this new 
sort of “ viUany and treason,” in the hope of obli¬ 
terating the memory of their former real villanics 
and treasons: —he did not foresee, that in the 
course of six months a formal manifesto on the part 
of himself and his faction, written by his confede¬ 
rate Brissot, was to represent this “ effervescence * 
as another “ St. Bartholomew and speak of it 
as having made humanity shudder , and sullied the 
Revolution for ever*. 

It is very remarkable that he takes upon himself 

to know the motives of the assassins, their policy, 

and even what they “ believed.” How could this 

be if he had no connexion with them ? He praises 

the murderers for not having taken as yet all the 

lives of those who had, as he calls it, “ presented 

themselves as victims to their fury.” He paints the 

miserable prisoners who had been forcibly piled 

upon one another in the church of the Carmelites, 

by his faction, as presenting themselves as victims 

to their fury ; as if death was their choice; or, 

(allowing the idiom of his language to make 

this equivocal) as if they were by some accident 

presented to the fury of their assassins: whereas 

he knew, that the leaders of the murderers sought 

these pure and innocent victims in the places 

where they had deposited them, and were sure to 

find them. The very selection, which he praises 

as a sort of justice tempering their fury, proves, 
- * 

* Sec p. 12, and p. 13, of this translation. 

x 4 beyond 
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beyond a doubt, tbe foresight, deliberation, and 
method, with which this massacre was made. 
He knew that circumstance on the very day of the 
commencement of the massacres, when, in all pro¬ 
bability, he had begun this letter, for he presented 
it to the Assembly on the very next. 

Whilst, however, he defends these acts, he is 
conscious that they will appear in another light 
to the world. He therefore acquits the ex¬ 
ecutive power, that is, he acquits himself (but 
only by his own assertion) of those acts “ of 
vengeance mixed with a sort of justice ,” “ as 
an excess which he could neither foresee nor 
prevent.” He could not, he says, foresee these 
acts; when he tells us, the people of Paris had 
sagacity so well to foresee the designs of the 
court on the tenth of August; to foresee them 
so well, as to mark the precise epoch on which 
they " ere to be executed, and to contrive to anti¬ 
cipate them on the very day : he could not fore¬ 
see these events, though he declares in this very 
letter that victory must bring with it some excess; 
—“ that the sea roars long after the tempest.” So 
far as to his foresight. As to his disposition to 
prevent, if he had foreseen the massacres of that 
day ; this will be judged by his care in putting a 
stop to the massacre then going on. This was no 
matter of foresight. He was in the very midst of 
it. He does not so much as pretend, that he had 
used any force to put a stop to it. But if he had 
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used any, the sanction given under his hand, to 
a sort ol* justice in the murderers, was enough to 
disarm the protecting force. 

That approbation of what they had already done 
had its natural effect on the executive assassins, 
then in the paroxysm of their fury ; as well as on 
their employers, then in the midst of the execution 
of their deliberate cold blooded system of murder. 
He did not at all differ from cither of them in the 
principle of those executions, but only in the time 
of their duration ; and that only as it affected him¬ 
self. This, though to him a great consideration, 
was none to his confederates, who were at the same 
time his rivals. They were encouraged to accom¬ 
plish the work they had in hand. They did 
accomplish it; and whilst this grave moral epistle 
from a grave minister, recommending a cessation of 
their work of “ vengeance mingled with a sort of 
justice,” was before a grave assembly, the authors 
of the massacres proceeded without interruption in 
their business for four days together ; that is, until 
the seventh of that month, and until all the victims 
of the first proscription in Paris and at Versailles, 
and several other places, were immolated at the 
shrine of the grim Moloch of liberty and equality. 
All the priests, all the loyalists, all the first essayists 
and novices of revolution in 1789, that could be 
found, were promiscuously put to death. 

Through the whole of this long letter of Roland, 

it 
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it is curious to remark how the nerve and vigour 
of his style, which had spoken so potently to his 
sovereign, is relaxed, when he addresses himself to 
the sans-culottes; how that strength and dexterity 
of arm, with which he parries and beats down the 
scepter, is enfeebled and lost, when he comes to 
fence with the poignard ! "When he speaks to the 
populace he can no longer be direct. The whole 
compass of the language is tried to find synonymes 
and circumlocutions for massacre and murder. 
Things are never called by their common names. 
Massacre is sometimes agitation, sometimes effer¬ 
vescence, sometimes excess; sometimes too conti¬ 
nued an exercise of a Revolutionary ’power. 

However, after what had passed had been praised, 
or excused, or pardoned, he declares loudly against 
such proceedings in future. Crimes had pioneered 
and made smooth the way for the march of the 
virtues ; and from that time order and justice, and 
a sacred regard for personal property, were to 
become the rules for the new democracy. Here 
Roland and the Brissotines leagued for their own 
preservation, by endeavouring to preserve peace. 
This short story will render many of the parts of 
Brissot’s pamphlet, in which Roland’s views and 
intentions are so often alluded to, the more intel¬ 
ligible in themselves, and the more useful in their 
application by the English reader. 

Under thecover of these artifices, Roland, Brissot, 

and 
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and their party, hoped to gain the bankers, mer¬ 
chants, substantial tradesmen, hoarders of assignats, 
and purchasers of the confiscated lands of the 
clergy and gentry, to join with their party, as hold¬ 
ing out some sort of security to the effects which 
they possessed, whether these effects were the ac¬ 
quisitions of fair commerce, or the gains of jobbing 
in the misfortunes of their country, and the 
plunder of their fellow citizens. In this design the 
party of Itoland and Brissot succeeded in a great 
degree. They obtained a majority in the National 
Convention. Composed however as that Assembly 
is, their majority was far from steady : but whilst 
they appeared to gain the Convention, and many 
of the outlying departments, they lost the city of 
Paris entirely and irrecoverably ; it was fallen into 
the hands of Marat, Robespierre, and Danton. 
Their instruments were the sam-culottes, or rabble, 
who domineered in that capital, and were wholly 
at the devotion of those incendiaries, and received 
their daily pay. The people of property were of no 
consequence, and trembled before Marat and his 
janizaries. As that great man had not obtained the 
helm of the state, it was not yet come to his turn to 
act the part of Brissot and his friends, in the asser¬ 
tion of subordination and regular government. But 
Robespierre has survived both these rival chiefs, 
and is now the great patron of jacobin order. 


To 
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To balance the exorbitant power of Paris, (which 
threatened to leave nothing to the National Con¬ 
vention, but a character as insignificant as that 
which the first assembly had assigned to the un¬ 
happy Louis the Sixteenth) the faction of Brissot, 
whose leaders were Roland, Petion, Vergniaux, 
Isnard, Condorcct, &c. &c. &c. applied themselves 
to gain the great commercial towns, Lyons, Mar¬ 
seilles, Rouen, Nantz, and Bourdeaux. The re¬ 
publicans of the Brissotin description, to whom the 
concealed royalists, still very numerous, joined 
themselves, obtained a temporary superiority in 
these places. In Bourdeaux, on account of the 
activity and eloquence of some of its representa¬ 
tives, this superiority was the most distinguished. 
This last city is seated on the Garonne, or Gironde; 
and being the centre of a department named from 
that river, the appellation of Girondists was given 
to the whole party. These, and some other towns, 
declared strongly against the principles of anarchy; 
and against the despotism of Paris. Numerous ad¬ 
dresses were sent to the Convention, promising to 
maintain its authority, which the addressers were 
pleased to consider as legal and constitutional, 
though chosen, not to compose an executive go¬ 
vernment, but to form a ( plan for a constitution. 

In the Convention, measures were taken to ob¬ 
tain an armed force from the several departments to 

maintain 
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maintain the freedom of that body, and to provide 
for the personal safety of the members; neither of 
which, from the fourteenth of July 1789, to this 
hour, have been really enjoyed Dy their assemblies 
sitting under any denomination. 

This scheme, which was well conceived, had not 
the desired success. Paris, from which the Con¬ 
vention did not dare to move, though some threats 
of such a departure were from time to time thrown 
out, was too powerful for the party of the Gironde. 
Some of the proposed guards, but neither with 
regularity nor in force, did indeed arrive; they 
w;ere debauched as fast as they came ; or were 
sent to the frontiersi,t. The game played by the 
revolutionists in 1789, with respect to the French 
guards of the unhappy king, was now played 
against the departmental guards, called together 
for the protection of the revolutionists. Every 
part of their own policy comes round, and strikes 
at their own power and their own lives. 

The Parisians, on their part, were not slow in 
taking the alarm. They had just reason to appre¬ 
hend, that if they permitted the smallest delay, 
they should see themselves besieged by an army 
collected from all parts of France. Violent threats 
were thrown out against that city in the assembly. 
Its total destruction was menaced. A very re¬ 
markable* expression was used in these debates, 

“ that 
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“ that in future- times it might be inquired, on 
“ what part of the Seine Paris had stood.'” The 
faction which ruled in Paris, too bold to be intimi¬ 
dated, and too vigilant to be surprised, instantly 
armed themselves. In their turn, they accused 
the Girondists of a treasonable design to break 
the republick one and indivisible (whose unity they 
contended could only be preserved by the supre¬ 
macy of Paris) into a number of confederate 
commonwealths. The Girondin faction on this 
account received also the name of federalists. 

Things on both sides hastened fast to extremi¬ 
ties. Paris, the mother of equality, was herself to 
be equalised. Matters we come to this alterna¬ 
tive ; either that city must be reduced to a mere 
member of the federative republick, or, the Con¬ 
vention, chosen, as they said, by all France, was 
to be brought regularly and systematically under 
the dominion of the common-liall, and even of any 
one of the sections of Paris. 

In this awful contest, thus brought to issue, the 
great mother club of the jacobins was entirely in 
the Parisian interest. The Girondins no longer 
dared to shew their faces in that assembly. Nine 
tenths at least of the jacobin clubs, throughout 
France, adhered to the great patriarchal jaco- 
biniere of Paris, to which they were (to use their 
own term) affiliated. No authority of magistracy, 

judicial 
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judicial or executive, had the least weight, when¬ 
ever these clubs chose to interfere; and they chose 
to interfere in every thing, and on every occasion. 
All hope of gaining them to the support of pro¬ 
perty, or to the acknowledgment of any law but 
their own will, was evidently vain, and hopeless. 
Nothing but an armed insurrection against their 
anarchical authority could answer the purpose of 
the Girondins. Anarchy was to be cured by 
rebellion, as it had been caused by it. 

As a preliminary to this attempt on the jacobins 
and the commons of Paris, which it wa» hoped 
would be supported by all the remaining property 
of France, it became a ltu ^lutely necessary to prepare 
a manifesto, laying before the publick the whole 
policy, genius, character, and conduct, of the parti¬ 
sans of club government. To make this exposition 
as fully and clearly as it ought to be made, it was 
of the same unavoidable necessity to go through a 
series of transactions, in which all those concerned 
in this Revolution, were, at the several periods of 
their activity, deeply involved. In consequence 
of this design, and under these difficulties, Brissot 
prepared the following declaration of his party, 
which he executed with no small ability; and 
in this manner the whole mystery of the French 
Revolution was laid open'in all its parts. 

It is almost needless to mention to the reader 

the 
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the fate of the design to which this pamphlet was 
to be subservient. The jacobins of Paris wete more 
prompt than their adversaries. They were the 
readiest to resort to what La Fayette calls the most 
sacred of all duties, that of insurrection. Another 
sera of holy insurrection commenced the thirty- 
first of last May. As the first fruits of that in¬ 
surrection grafted on insurrection, and of that 
rebellion improving upon rebellion, the sacred, 
irresponsible character of the members of the 
Convention was laughed to scorn. . They had 
themsehres shewn, in their proceedings against the 
late king, how little the r*' >t fixed principles are 
to be relied upon, in t! >5 ....’evolutionary consti¬ 
tution. The members of the Girondin party in 
the Convention were seized upon, or obliged to 
save themselves by flight. The unhappy author of 
this piece with twenty of his associates suffered 
together on the scaffold, after a trial, the iniquity 
of which puts all description to defiance. 

The English reader will draw from this work of 
Brissot, and from the result of the last struggles of 
this party, some useful lessons. He will be enabled 
to judge of the information of those w'ho have un¬ 
dertaken to guide and enlighten us, and who, for 
reasons best known to themselves, have chosen to 
paint the French Revolution and its consequences 
in brilliant and flattering colours.—They will 

know 
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kno*v how to appreciate the liberty of France, 
which has been so much magnified in England. 
They will do justice to the wisdom and goodness 
of their sovereign and his parliament, who have 
put them in a state of defence, in the war auda¬ 
ciously made upon us, in favour of that kind of 
liberty. When we see, (as here we must see) in 
$heir true colours, the character and policy of our 
enemies, our gratitude will become an active prin¬ 
ciple. It will produce a strong and zealous co¬ 
operation with the efforts of our government, in 
favour of a constitution under which w# enjoy 
advantages, the full value of which, the querulous 
weakness of human nature requires sometimes the 
opportunity of a. comparison, to understand and 
to relish. 

Our confidence in those who watch for the 
publick will not be lessened. We shall be sensible 
that to alarm us in the late circumstances of our 
affairs, was not for our molestation, but for our 
security. We shall be sensible that this alarm was 
not ill-timed—and that it ought to have been 
given, as it was given, before'the enemy had time 
fully to mature and accomplish their plans, for 
reducing us to the condition of France, as that 
condition is faithfully and without exaggeration 
described in the following work. We now have 
our arms in our hands; * we have the means of 

yoL. vii. Y opposing 
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opposing the sense, the courage, and the resources, 
of England, to the deepest, the most craftily de¬ 
vised, the best combined, and the most extensive 
design, that ever was carried on, since the begin¬ 
ning of the world, against all property, all order, 
all religion, all law, and all real freedom. 

The reader is requested to attend to the part of 
this pamphlet which relates to the conduct of th<? 
jacobins, with regard to the Austrian Netherlands, 
which they call Belgia, or Belgium. It is from 
page seventy-two to page eighty-four of this 
translation. Here, the views and designs upon 
all their neighbours are fully displayed. Here 
the whole mystery of their ferocious politicks is 
laid open with the utmost clearness. Here the 
manner, in which they would treat every nation, 
into which they could introduce their doctrines 
and influence, is distinctly marked. We see that 
no nation was out of danger, and we see what 
the danger was with which every nation was 
threatened. The writer of this pamphlet throws 
the blame of several of the most violent of the 
proceedings on the other party. He and his 
friends, at the time alluded to, had a majority in 
the National Assembly. He admits that neither 
he nor they ever publickly opposed these measures; 
but he attributes their silence to a fear of ren¬ 
dering themselves suspected. It is most certain, 

that 
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that, whether from fear, or from approbation, they 
never discovered any dislike of those proceed¬ 
ings till Dumourier was driven from the Ne¬ 
therlands. But whatever their motive was, it 
is plain that the most violent is, and since the 
Revolution has always been, the predominant 
party. 

If Europe could not be saved without our in¬ 
terposition, (most certainly it could not) I am sure 
there is not an Englishman, who would not blush 
to be left out of the general effort made in favour 
of the general safety. But we are not secondary 
parties in this war; we are principals in the dan¬ 
ger , and ought to be principals in the exertion. 
If any Englishman asks whether the designs of 
the French assassins are confined to the spot of 
Europe which they actually desolate, the citizen 
Brissot, the author of this book, and the author 
of the declaration of war against England, will 
give him his answer. He will find in this book, 
that the republicans are divided into factions, 
full of the most furious and destructive animosity 
against each other: but he’will find also that 
there is one point in which they perfectly agree 
—-"that they are all enemies alike to the govern¬ 
ment of all other nations, and only contend with 
each other about the means of propagating their 
tenets, and extending their empire by conquest. 

y 2 It 
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It is true, that, in this present work, which the 
author professedly designed for an appeal to 
foreign nations and posterity, he has dressed up 
the philosophy of his own faction in as decent 
a garb as he could to make her appearance in 
publick; but through every disguise her hideous 
figure may-be distinctly seen. If, however, the 
reader still wishes to see her in all her naked 
deformity, I would further refer him to a private 
letter of Brissot, written towards the end of the 
last year, and quoted in a late very able pamphlet 
of Mallet du Pan. “ We must," (says our philo¬ 
sopher) “ set fire to the four corners of .Europe 
in that alone is our safety. “ Dutnourier cannot 
“ suit us. I always distrusted him. Miranda is 
“ the general for us: he understands the revo- 
“ lutionan/ power , he has courage , lights, Sec.*" 
Here every thing is fairly avowed in 'plain lan¬ 
guage. The triumph of philosophy is the uni¬ 
versal conflagration of Europe ; the only real 
dissatisfaction with Dumourier is a suspicion of 
his moderation; and the secret motive of that pre¬ 
ference which in tnis very pamphlet tire author 
gives to Miranda, though without assigning his 
reasons, is declared to be the superior fitness of 
that foreign adventurer for the purposes of subver¬ 
sion and destruction.—On the other hand, if there 

• 

* See the translation of Mallet Du Pan’s work, printed for 
Owen, gage 53. 
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can be any man in this country so hardy as to un¬ 
dertake the defence or the apology of the present 
monstrous usurpers of France; and if it should be 
said in their favour, that it is not just to credit 
the charges of their enemy Brissot against them, 
who have actually tried and condemned him on 
the very same charges among others; we are 
luckily supplied with the best possible evidence in 
support of this part of his book against them : 
it comes from among themselves. Camille Des¬ 
moulins published the “ History of the Brissotins” 

in answer to this verv address of Brissot. It was 

•> 

the counter-manifesto of the last Holv Revolution 
of the thirty-first of May; and the flagitious 
orthodoxy of his writings at that period has been 
admitted in the late scrutiny of him by the jacobin 
club, when they saved him from that guillotine 
<£ which he grazed.” In the beginning of his 
work he displays “ the task of glory,” as he calls 
it, which presented itself at the opening of the 
Convention. All is summed up in two points: 
“ to create the French repul^ck, and to disorga- 
“ nize Europe ; perhaps to purge it of its tyrants, 
“ by the eruption of the volcanick principles of equa- 
“ lity*” The coincidence is exact; the proof is 
complete and irresistible. 

* Sec the translation of the History of the Brissotins, by 
Camille Desmoulins, printed for Owen, p. 2. 

v 3 
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In a cause like this, and in a time like the pre¬ 
sent, there is no neutrality. They who are not 
actively, and with decision and energy, against 
jacobinism, are its partisans. They who do not 
dread it, love it. It cannot be viewed with 
indifference. It is a thing made to produce a 
powerful impression on the feelings. Such is the 
nature of jacobinism, such is the nature of man, 
that this system must be regarded either with en- 
thusiastick admiration, or with the highest degree 
of detestation, resentment, and horrour. 

Another great lesson may be taught by this 
book, and by the fortune of the author, and his 
party: I mean a lesson drawn from the conse¬ 
quences of engaging in daring innovations, from 
a hope that we may be able to limit their mis¬ 
chievous operation at our pleasure, and by our 
policy to secure ourselves against the effect of the 
evil examples we hold out to the world. This 
lesson is taught through almost all the important 
pages of history ; but never has it been taught so 
clearly and so awfully as at this hour. The 
revolutionists who nave just suffered an ignomi¬ 
nious death, under the sentence of the revolu- 
* 

tionary tribunal (a tribunal composed of those 
with whom they had triumphed in the total 
destruction of the ancient government) were 
by no means ordinary men, or without very 

considerable 
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considerable talents and resources. But with all 
their talents and resources, and the apparent mo¬ 
mentary extent of their power, we see the fate of 
their projects, their power, and their persons. We 
see before our eyes the absurdity of thinking to 
establish order upon principles of confusion, or, 
with the materials and instruments of rebellion, to 
build up a solid and stable government. 

Such partisans of a republick amongst us as 
may not have the worst intentions will see, that 
the principles, the plans, the manners, the morals, 
and the whole system, of France are altogether as 
adverse to the formation and duration of any ra¬ 
tional scheme of a republick, as they are to that 
of a monarchy absolute or limited. It is indeed 
a system which can only answer the purposes of 
robbers and murderers. 

The translator has only to say for himself, that 
he has found some difficulty in this version. His 
original author, through haste, perhaps, or through 
the perturbation of a mind filled with a great and 
arduous enterprise, is often obscure. There are 
some passages, too, in whicli'liis language requires 
to be first translated into French, at least into such 
French as the academy would in former times 
have tolerated. He writes with great force and 
vivacity; but the language, like every thing 
else in his country, lias undergone a revolution. 

y 4 The 
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The translator thought it best to be as literal as 
possible; conceiving such a translation would per¬ 
haps be the most fit to convey the author’s peculiar 
mode of thinking. In this way the translator has 
no credit for style; but he makes it up in fidelity. 
Indeed the facts and observations are so much 
more important than the style, that no apology is 
wanted for producing them in any intelligible 
manner. 
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[The address of M. Brissot to his Constituents being now 
almost forgotten, it has been thought right to add, as an 
Appendix, that part of it to which Mr. Burkx points our 
particular attention, and upon which he so forcibly comments 
in his Preface.J 

****r-p 1IREE sorts of anarchy have ruined 
-*• our affairs in Belgium. 

The anarchy of the administration of Pacing 
which has completely disorganized the supply of 
our armies: which by that disorganization reduced 
the army of Dumourier to stop in the middle of 
its conquests ; which struck it motionless through 
the months of November and December; which 
hindered it from joining Bournonville and Custine, 
and from forcing the Prussians and Austrians to 
repass the Rhine, and afterwards from putting 
themselves in a condition to invade Holland sooner 
than they did. 

To this state of ministerial anarchy, it is neces¬ 
sary to join that other anarchy which disorga¬ 
nized the troops, and occasioned their habits of 
pillage; and lastly, that anarchy which created the 
revolutionary power, and forced the union to France 
of the countries we had invaded, before things were 
ripe for such a measure. ' 


Who 
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‘ Who could, however, doubt the frightful evils 
that were occasioned in our armies by that doctrine 
of anarchy, which, under the shadow of equality of 
right, would establish equality of fact? This is 
universal equality, the scourge of society, as the 
other is the support of society. An anarchical 
doctrine whigh would level all things, talents, and 
ignorance, virtues, and vices, places, usages, and 
services ; a doctrine which begot that fatal project 
of organizing the army, presented by Dubois de 
Cranee, to which it will be indebted for a complete 
disorganization. 

Mark the date of the presentation of the system 
of this equality of fact, entire equality. It had been 
projected and decreed even at the very opening of 
the Dutch campaign. If any project could en¬ 
courage the want of discipline in the soldiers, any 
scheme could disgust and banish good officers, and 
throw all things into confusion at the moment 
when order alone could give victory, it is this 
project, in truth so stubbornly defended by the 
anarchists, and transplanted into their ordinary 
tacticks. 

How could they expect that there should exist 
any discipline, any subordination, when even in the 
c&mp they permit motions, censures, and denun¬ 
ciations of officers, and of generals? Does not 
such a disorder destroy all the respect that is due 
to superiours, and all the mutual confidence with¬ 
out which* success cannot be hoped for ? For the 

spirit 
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spirit of distrust makes the soldier suspicious, and 
intimidates the general. The first discerns treason 
in every danger; the second, always placed be¬ 
tween the necessity of conquest, and the image of 
the scaffold, dares not raise himself to bold concep¬ 
tion, and those heights of courage which electrify 
an army and ensure victory. Turenne, in our 
time, would have carried his head to the scaffold; 
for he was sometimes beat: but the reason why he 
more frequently conquered was, that his discipline 
was severe : it was, that his soldiers, confiding in his 
talents, never muttered discontent instead of fight¬ 
ing.—Without reciprocal confidence between the 
soldier and the general, there can be no army, no 
victory, especially in a free government. 

Is it not to the same system of anarchy, of equa¬ 
lisation, and want of subordination, which has been 
recommended in some clubs, and defended even in 
the Convention, that we owe the pillages, the mur¬ 
ders, the enormities of all kinds which it was diffi¬ 
cult for the officers to put a stop to, from the gene¬ 
ral spii'it of insubordination; excesses which have 
rendered the French name odious to the Belgians? 
Again, is it not to this system of anarchy, and of 
robbery, that we are indebted for the revolutionary 
power, wBich has so justly aggravated the hatred 
of the Belgians against France ? 

What did enlightened republicans think before 
the tenth of August, men who wished for liberty, 

■not 
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not .ohly for their own country, but for all Europe? 
They believed that they could generally establish it, 
by exciting the governed against the governors, iti 
letting the p'eop/e see the facility and the advan¬ 
tages of such insurrections. 

. But how can the people be led to that point ? 
By the example of good government established 
among us; by the example of order ; by the care 
of spreading nothing but moral ideas among them; 
to respect their properties and their rights ; to 
respect their prejudices, even when we combat 
them; by disinterestedness in defending the people, 
by a zeal to extend the spirit of liberty amongst 
them. 

This system was at first followed *. Excellent 
pamphlets from the pen of Condorcet prepared the 
people for liberty; the tenth of August, the repub¬ 
lican decrees, the battle of Valmy, the retreat of 
the Prussians, the victory of Jenappc, all spoke in 
favour of France ; all was rapidly destroyed by the 
revolutionary power. Without doubt, good inten¬ 
tions made the majority of the Assembly adopt it; 
they would plant the tree of liberty in a foreign soil, 
under the shade of a people already free. To the 
eyes of the people of Belgium it seemed but the 
mask of a new, foreign tyranny. This opinion was 

* The most seditious libels upon all governments, in order 
to excite insurrection in Spain, Holland, and other countries. 
Translator. 
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erroneous; I will suppose it for a moment* but 
still this opinion of Belgium deserved to be consi¬ 
dered. In general we have always considered our 
own opinions, and our own intentions? rather than 
the people whose cause we defend. We have 
given those people a will; that is to say, we have 
more than ever alienated them from liberty. 

How could theBelgick people believe themselves 
free, since we exercise for them, and over them, the 
rights of sovereignty ; when without consulting 
them, we suppress, all in a mass, their ancient 
usages, their abuses, their prejudices, those classes 
of society which without doubt are contrary to the 
spirit of liberty, but the utility of w’hose destruction 
was not as yet proved to them ? How could they 
believe themselves free, and sovereign, when we 
made them take such an oath as we thought fit, as 
a test to give them the right of voting? How 
could they believe themselves free, when openly 
despising their religious worship, which religious 
worship that superstitious people valued beyond 
their liberty, beyond even their life ; when we pro¬ 
scribed their priests ; when we banished them from 
their assemblies, where they were in the practice of 
seeing them govern; when we seized their reve¬ 
nues, their domains, and riches, to the profit of the 
nation; when we carried to the very censer those 
hands which they regained as profane? Doubtless 
these operations were founded on principles; but 

those 
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those* principles ought to have had the consent of 
the Belgians before they were carried into practice; 
otherwise they necessarily became our most cruel 
enemies. 

Arrived ourselves at the last bounds of liberty 
and equality, trampling under our feet all human 
superstitions, (after, however* a four years war with 
them,) we attempt all at once to raise, to the same 
eminence, men, strangers even to the first elemen¬ 
tary principles of liberty, and plunged for fifteen 
hundred years in ignorance and superstition; we 
wished to force men to see, when a thick cataract 
covered their eyes, even before we had removed 
that cataract: we would force men to see, whose 
dullness of character had raised a mist before their 
eyes, and before that character was altered*. 

Do you believe that the doctrine which now 
prevails in France would have found many partisans 
mong us in 1789 r No; a revolution in ideas, and 

in 

* It may not be amiss, once for all, to remark on the style of 
all the philosophical politicians of France. Without any dis¬ 
tinction in the several sects and parties, they agree in treating 
all nations who will not conform their government, laws, man¬ 
ners, and religion, to the new French fashion, as a herd of 
stoves. They consider the content with which men live under 
those governments as stupidity, r and all attachment to religion 
as the effects of the grossest ignorance. 

The people of the Netherlands, by their constitution, are as 
much entitled to be called free, as any nation upon earth. The 

Austrian 
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in prejudices, is not made with that rapidity; it 
moves gradually : it does not escalade. 

Philosophy does not inspire by violence, nor by 
seduction, nor is it the sword that begets love of 
liberty. 

Joseph the Second also borrowed the language of 
philosophy, when he wished to suppress the monks 
in Belgium, and to seize upon their revenues. 
There was seen on him a mask only of philosophy, 
covering the hideous countenance of a greedy 
despot; and the people ran to arms. Nothing 
better than another kind of despotism has been 
seen in the revolutionary power. 

Austrian government (until some wild attempts the emperour 
Joseph made on the French principle, but which have been since 
abandoned by the court of Vienna,) has been remarkably mild. 
No people were more at their ease than the Flemish subjects, 
particularly the lower clusses. It is curious to hear this great 
oculist talk of couching the cataract by which the Netherlands 
were blinded, and hindered from seeing, in its proper colours, 
the beautiful vision of the French Republick, which he has 
himself painted with so masterly a hand. That people must 
needs be dull, blind, and brutalized by fifteen hundred years of 
superstition, (the time elapsed since the introduction of Christi¬ 
anity amongst them) who could prefer their former state to the 
present state of France ! The reader will remark, that the only 
difference between Brissot and his adversaries, is in the mode of 
bringing other nations into th£ pale of the French Republick 
—They would abolish the order and classes of society, and all 
religion at a stroke : Brissot would have just the same thing 
done, but with more address and management. Translator. 

We 
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We have seen, in the commissioners of the Na¬ 
tional Convention, nothing but pro-consuls work¬ 
ing the mine of Belgium for the profit of the French 
nation; seeking to conquer it for the sovereign of 
Paris ; either to aggrandize his empire, or to share 
the burdens of the debts, and furnish a rich prize 
to the robbers who domineered in France. 

Do you believe the Belgians have ever been the 
dupes of those well-rounded periods, which they 
vented in the pulpit, in order to familiarize them 
to the idea of an union with France? Do vou be»- 
lieve they were ever imposed upon by those votes 
and resolutions, made by what is called acclama¬ 
tion, for their union, of which corruption paid one 
part,* and fear forced the remainder ? Who, at 
this time of day, is unacquainted with the springs 
and wires of their miserable puppet show ? Who 
does not know the farces of primary assemblies, 
composed of a president, of a secretary, and of 
some assistants, whose day's work was paid fori 
No; it is not by means which belong only to 
thieves and despots, that the foundations of liberty 
can be laid in an enslaved country. It is not by 
those means, that a new-born republick, a people 
who know not yet the elements of republican 
governments, can be united to us. Even slaves do 
not suffer themselves to he seduced by such arti¬ 
fices ; and if they have not the strength to resist, 

• See the Correspondence of Dumourier, especially the 
letter of the* 12th of March. 

they 
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they have at least the sense to know how to appre¬ 
ciate the value of such an attempt. 

If we would attach the Belgians to us, we must 
at least enlighten their minds by good writings ; 
we must send to them missionaries, and not des- 
potick commissioners*. We ought to give them 
time to see; to perceive by themselves the ad¬ 
vantages of liberty; the unhappy effects of super¬ 
stition ; the fatal spirit of priesthood. And whilst 
we waited for this moral revolution, we should have 
accepted the offers, which they incessantly repeated, 
to join to the French army an army of 30,000 
men ; to entertain them at their own expence; 
and to advance to France, the specie of which she 
stood in need. 

But have we ever seen those fifty thousand 
soldiers, who were to join our army as soon as the 
standard of liberty should be displayed in Belgium? 
Have we ever seen those treasures which they were 
to count into our hands ? Can we either accuse 
the sterility of their country, or the penury of their 
treasure, or the coldness of their love for liberty ? 
No ! despotism and anarchy, these are the benefits 
which we have transplanted into their soil. We 

• They have not as yet proceeded farther with regard to the 
English dominions. Here we or.iy see as yet the good writings 
of Paine, and of his learned associates, and the labours of the 
missionary clul-.s, and other zealous instructors. Translator. 

vol. vu. Z have 
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have acted, we have spoken like masters; and from 
that time we have found the Flemings nothing but 
jugglers, who made the grimace of liberty for 
money; or slaves, who in their hearts cursed their 
new tyrants. Our commissioners address them 
in this sort; “ you have nobles and priests among 
“ you, drive them out without delay, or we will 
“ neither be your brethren nor your patrons.” 
They answered, give us but time ; only leave 
to us the care of reforming these institutions. Our 
answer to them was, “ No ! it must be at the mo* 
“ ment; it must be on the spot, or we will treat 
“ you as enemies; we will abandon you to the 
“ resentment of the Austrians.” 

What could the disarmed Belgians object to all 
this, surrounded as they were by seventy thousand 
men? They had only to hold their tongues, and 
to bow down their heads before their masters ! 
They did hold their tongues, and their silence is 
received as a sincere and free assent. 

Have not the strangest artifices been adopted 
to prevent that people from retreating, and to 
constrain them to an union ? It was foreseen, that, 
as long as they were unable to effect an union, the 
states would preserve the supreme authority 
amongst themselves. Under pretence, therefore, 
of relieving the people, and of exercising the 
sovereignty in their right, at one stroke they 

abolished 
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abolished all the duties and taxes, they shut up 
all the treasuries. From that time no more 
receipts, no more publick money, no more 
means of paying the salaries of any man in office 
appointed by the states. Thus was anarchy 
organized amongst the people, that they might 
be compelled to throw themselves into our arms. 
It became necessary for those who administered 
their affairs, under the penalty of being exposed 
to sedition, and in order to avoid their throats 
being- cut, to have recourse to the treasury of 
France. What did they find in this treasury ? 

ASSIGNATS.-These Assignats were advanced 

at par to Belgium. By these means, on the one 
hand, they naturalized this currency in that 
country; and on the other, they expected to make 
a good pecuniary transaction. Thus it is that co¬ 
vetousness cut its throat with its own hands. The 
Belgians have seen in this forced introduction of 
assignats, nothing but a double robbery; and they 
have only the more violently hated the union with 
France. 

Recollect the solicitude of the Belgians on that 
subject. With what earnestness did they conjure 
yoil to take off a retroactive effect from these assig¬ 
nats, and to prevent them fj’om being applied to the 
payment of debts that were contracted anterior to 
the union ? 

Did not this language energetically enough 
z 2 signify 
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signify that they looked upon the assignats as a 
leprosy, and the union as a deadly contagion ? 

And yet what regard was paid to so just a de¬ 
mand ? It was buried in the committee of finance. 
That committee wanted to make anarchy the means 
of an union. They only busied themselves in 
making the Belgick provinces subservient to their 
finances. 

Cambon said loftily before the Belgians them¬ 
selves : The Belgian wav costs us hundreds of mil¬ 
lions. Their ordinary revenues, and even some 
extraordinary taxes, will not answer to our reim¬ 
bursements ; and yet we have occasion for them. 
The mortgage of our assignats draws near its 
end. What must be done ? Sell the church pro¬ 
perty of Brabant. There is a mortgage of two 
thousand millions (eighty millions sterling.) 
How shall we get possession of them ? By an 
immediate union. Instantly they decreed this 
union. Men's minds were not disposed to it. 
What does it signify ? Let us make them vote 
by means of money. Without delay, therefore, 
they secretly order the minister of foreign affairs 
to dispose of four or five hundred thousand livres 
(20,000/. sterling) to make the vagabonds of 
Brussels drunk, and to buy proselytes to the union 
in all the states. But even these means, it was 
said, will obtain but A weak minority in our 
favour. What does that signify ? Revolutions , 
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said they, are made only by minorities. It is the 
minority which has made the Revolution of France; 
it is a minority which has made the people 
triumph. 

The Belgick provinces were not sufficient to 
satisfy the voracious cravings of this financial sys¬ 
tem. Cambon wanted to unite eveiy thing, that 
he might sell every thing. Thus he forced the 
union of Savoy ; in the war with Holland, he saw 
nothing but gold to seize on, and assignats to sell 
at par*. Do not let us dissemble, said he one day 
to the committee of general defence, in presence 
even of the patriot deputies of Holland, you have 
no ecclesiastical goods to offer us for our indem¬ 
nity.—IT IS A REVOLUTION IN THElll 
COUNTERS AND IRON CHESTS t> that 
must be made amongst the Dutch. The word 
was said, and the bankers Abema and Vanstaphorst 
understood it. 

* The same thing will happen in Savoy. The persecution 
of the clergy has soured people’s minds. The Commissaries 
represent them to us as good Frenchmen. 1 put them to the 
proof. Where are the legions ? llow, thirty thousand 
Savoyards—are they not armed to defend, in concert with us, 
their liberty ? llrissot. 

■f Porlcfueille —is the word in the original. It signifies all 
movable property which may hj represented in bonds, notes, 
bills, stocks, or any sort of punlick or private securities. I do 
not know of a single word in F.nglish that answers it: I have 
therefore substituted that of Iron Clients, as coming nearest to 
the idea. Translator. 
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Do you think that that word has not been worth 
an army to the Stadtholder, that it has not cooled 
the ardour of the Dutch patriots, that it has not 
commanded the vigorous defence of William- 
stadt ? 

Do you believe that the patriots of Amsterdam, 
when they read the preparatory decree which gave 
France an execution on their goods; do you be¬ 
lieve, that those patriots would not have liked 
better to have remained under the government of 
the Stadtholder, who took from them no more 
than a fixed portion of their property, than to pass 
under that of a revolutionary power, which would 
make a complete revolution in their bureaus and 
strong boxes, and reduce them to wretchedness and 
rags* ? Robbery, and anarchy, instead of encou¬ 
raging, will always stifle revolutions. 

But why, they object to me, have not you and 
your friends chosen to expose these measures in the 
rostrum of the National Convention ? Why have 
you not opposed yourself to all these fatal projects 
of union ? 

There are two answers to make here, one general, 
one particular. 

You complain of the silence of honest men ! 

You quite forget, then, honest men are the objects 

of your suspicion. Suspicion, if it does not stain 

« 

* In tjie original letter, les reduire (l la Sansculotcrie . 

the 
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the soul qf a courageous man, at least arrests his 
thoughts in their passage to his lips. The suspi¬ 
cious of a good citizen freeze those men, whom the 
calumny of the wicked could not stop in their 
progress. 

You complain of their silence ! You forget, 
then, that you have often established an insulting- 
equality between them and men covered with 
crimes, and made up of ignominy.—• 

You forget, then, that you have twenty times 
left them covered with opprobrium by your 
galleries.— 

You forget, then, that you have not thought 
yourselves sufficiently powerful to impose silence 
upon these galleries. 

What ought a wise man to do in the midst of 
these circumstances ? He is silent. He waits the 
moment when the passions give way ; he waits till 
reason shall preside, and till the multitude shall 
listen to her voice. 

What have been the tacticks displayed during 
all these unions ? Cambon, incapable of political 
calculation, boasting his ignorance in the diplo- 
matick, flattering the ignorant multitude, lend¬ 
ing his name and popularity to the anarchists, 
seconded by their vociferations, denounced in¬ 
cessantly, as counter-revolutionists, those intel¬ 
ligent persons who were desirous, at least, of 
having things discussed. To oppose the t acts of 

z 1' union. 
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union, appeared to Cambon an overt act of 
treason. The wish so much as to reflect and to 
deliberate, was in his eyes a great crime. He 
calumniated our intentions. The voice of every 
deputy, especially my voice, would infallibly 
have been stifled. There were spies on the very 
monosyllables that escaped our lips.**** 
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LETTER, Sfc. 

Beacons/ield, May 26, 1*795. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE been told of the‘voluntary, which, for 
the entertainment of the house of lords, has been 
lately played by his Grace the **** of ♦ # ***** > 
a great deal at my expence, and a little at his own. 
I confess I should have liked the composition rather 
better, if it had been quite new. But every man 
has his taste, and his Grace is an admirer of ancient 
musick. 

There may be sometimes too much even of a 
good thing. A toast is good, and a bumper is not 
bad : but the best toast may be so often repeated 
as to disgust the palate, and ceaseless rounds of 
bumpers may nauseate and overload the stomach. 
.The ears of the most steady-voting politicians may 
at last be stunned with “threetimes three.” 1 am 
sure I have been very grateful for the flattering 
remembrance made of me in the toasts of the 
Revolution Society, and of other clubs formed on 
the same laudable plan. After giving the brim¬ 
ming honours to citizen Thomas Paiqe, and to 

citizen 
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citizen Dr. Priestley, the gentlemen of these clubs 
seldom failed to bring me forth in my turn, and to 
drink, “ Mr. Burke, and thanks to him for the 
“ discussion he has provoked.” 

I found myself elevated with this honour ; for, 
even.by the collision of resistance, to be the means 
of striking out sparkles of truth, if not merit, is at 
least felicity. 

• Here I might have rested. But when I found 
that the great advocate’, Mr. Erskine, condescended 
to resort to these bumper toasts, as the pure and 
exuberant fountains of politicks and of rhetorick, 
(as I hear he did, in three or four speeches made 
in defence of certain worthy citizens) I was ra¬ 
ther let down a little. Though still somewhat 
proud of myself, I. was not quite so proud of my 
voucher. Though he is no idolater of fame, in 
some way or other, Mr/Erskine will always do 
himself honour. Metliinks, however, in follow¬ 
ing the precedents of these toasts, he seemed to 
do more credit to his diligence, as a special pleader, 
than to his invention as an orator. To those who 
did not know the abundance of his resources, 
both of genius and erudition, there was something 
in it that indicated the want of a good assortment 
with regard to richness and variety, in the magazine 
of topicks and common-places which I suppose he 
keeps by him, in imitation of Cicero and other 
renowned Reclaimers of antiquity. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Erskine supplied something, I allow, from 
the stores of his imagination, in metamorphosing 
the jovial toasts of clubs into solemn special argu¬ 
ments at the bar. So far the thing shewed talent: 
however I must still prefer the bar of the tavern 
to the other bar. The toasts at the first hand 
were better than the arguments at the second. 
Even when the toasts began to grow old as sar¬ 
casms, they were washed down with still older 
pricked election port; then the acid of the wine 
made some amends for the want of any thing 
piquant in the wit. But when his Grace gave 
them a second transformation, and brought out 
the vapid stuff, which had varied the clubs and 
disgusted the courts; the drug made up of the 
bottoms of rejected bottles, all smelling so wo- 
fully of the cork and of the cask, and of every 
thing except the honest old lamp, and when that 
sad draught had been farther infected with the 
gaol pollution of the Old Bailey, and was dashed 
and brewed, and ineffectually stummed again into 
a senatorial exordium in the house of lords, I 
found all the high flavour and mantling of my 
honours, tasteless, flat, and stale. Unluckily, the 
new tax on wine is felt even in the greatest for¬ 
tunes, and his Grace submits to take up with the 
heel-taps of Mr. Erskine. 

I have had the ill or good fortune to provoke 
two great men of this age to the publication of 
their opinions; I mean, citizen Thomas Paine, 

and 
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and his Grace the ***** of ******** I am not so 

f ,• 

great a leveller as to put these two great men on 
a par, either in the state, or the republick of let¬ 
ters: but, “ the field of glory is a field for all.” 
It is a large one indeed, and we all may run, God 
knows where, in chase of glory, over the bound¬ 
less expanse of that wild heath, whose horizon 
always flies before us. I assure his Grace (if he 
will yet give me leave to call him so) whatever 
may be said on the authority of the clubs, or of 
the bar, that citizen Paine (who, they will have 
it, hunts with me in couples, and who only moves 
as I drag him along), has a sufficient activity in 
his own native benevolence to dispose and enable 
him to take the lead for himself. He is ready to 
blaspheme his God, to insult his king, and to libel 
the constitution of his country, without any pro¬ 
vocation from me, or any encouragement from his 
Grace. I assure him, that I shall not be guilty of 
the injustice of charging Mr. Paine’s next work 
against religion and human society, upon his 
Grace’s excellent speech in the house of lords. I 
farther assure this noble duke, that I neither 
encouraged nor provoked that worthy citizen to 
seek for plenty, liberty, safety, justice, or lenity, in 
the famine, in the prisons, in the decrees of con¬ 
vention, in the revolutionary tribunal, and in the 
guillotine of Paris, rather than quietly to take up 
with what he could find in the glutted markets, 
the unbarricadoed streets, the drowsy Old Bailey 

judges. 
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judges, or, at worst, the airy, wholesome pillory 
of Old England. The choice of country was his 
own taste. The writings were the effects of his 
own zeal. In spite of his Friend Dr. Priestley, he 
was a free agent. I admit, indeed, that my praises 
of the British government, loaded with all its en¬ 
cumbrances ; clogged with its peers and its beef; 
its parsons and its pudding; its commons and its 
beer; and its dull slavish liberty of going about 
just as one pleases, had something to provoke a 
jockey of Norfolk*, who was inspired with the 
resolute ambition of becoming a citizen of France, 
to do something which might render him worthy 
of naturalization in that grand asylum of persecut¬ 
ed merit; something which should intitle him to a 
place in the senate of the adoptive country of all 
the gallant, generous and humane. This, I say, 
was possible. But the truth is (with great defer¬ 
ence to his Grace I say it) citizen Paine acted with¬ 
out any provocation at all ; he acted solely from 
the native impulses of his own excellent heart. 

His Grace, like an able oratoi;, as he is, begins 
with giving me a great deal of praise for talents 
which I do not possess. He does this to intitle 
himself, on the credit of this gratuitous kindness, 
to exaggerate my abuse of the parts which his 
bounty, and not that of nature, has bestowed upon 
« 

* Mr. Paine is a Norfolk man, from Tbetford. 
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me. In this, too, lie has condescended to copy 
Mr. Erskine. These priests (I hope they will 
excuse me; I mean priests of the rights of man) 
begin by crowning me with their flowers and their 
fillets, and bedewing me with their odours, as a 
preface to the knocking me on the head with 
their consecrated axes. I have injured, say they, 
the constitution; and I have abandoned the whig 
party and the whig principles that I professed. I 
do not mean, my dear sir, to defend myself against 
his Grace. I have not much interest in what the 
world shall think or say of me ; as little has the 
world an interest in what I shall think or say of 
any one in it; and I wish that his Grace had suf¬ 
fered an unhappy man to enjoy, in his retreat, the 
melancholy privileges of obscurity and sorrow. At 
any rate, I have spoken, and I have written, on the 
subject. If I have written or spoken so poorly as 
to be quite forgot, a fresh apology will not make 
a more lasting impression. “ I must let the tree lie 
“ as it falls.” Perhaps I must take some shame to 
myself. I confess that I have acted on my own 
principles of government, and not on those of his 
Grace, which are, I dare say, profound and wise; 
but which I do not pretend to understand. As to 
the party to which he alludes, and which has long 
taken its leave of me, I believe'the principles 
of the book which he condemns are very con¬ 
formable to the opinions of many of the most 

“ considerable 
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considerable and most grave in that description of 
politicians. A few indeed, who, I admit, are equally 
respectable in all points, differ from me, and talk 
his Grace’s language. I am too feeble to contend 
with them. They have the field to themselves. 
There are others, very young and very ingenious 
persons, who form, probably, the largest part of 
what his Grace, I believe, is pleased to consider as 
that party. Some of them were not born into the 
world, and all of them were children, when I en¬ 
tered into that connexion. 1 give due credit to 
the censorial brow, to the broad phylacteries, and 
to the imposing gravity, of those magisterial rabbins 
and doctors in the cabala of political science. I 
admit that “ wisdom is as the grey hair to man, 
“ and that learning is like honourable old age.” 
But, at a time when liberty is a good deal talked 
o£ perhaps I might be excused, if 1 caught some¬ 
thing of the general indoeility. 11 might not be 
surprising, if I lengthened my chain a link or two, 
and, in an age of relaxed discipline, gave a trifling- 
indulgence to my own notions. If that could be 
allowed, perhaps I might sometimes (by accident, 
and without an unpardonable crime) trust as much 
to my own very careful, and veiy laborious, 
though, perhaps, somewhat purblind disquisitions, 
as to their soaring, intuitive, eagle-eyed autho¬ 
rity. But the modern liberty is a precious thing. 
It must not be profaned by too vulgar an use. It 
vol. vrz. A a * belongs 
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belongs only to the chosen few, who are bora to the 
hereditary representation of the whole democracy, 
and who leave nothing at all, no, not the offal, to us 
poor outcasts of the plebeian race. 

Amongst those gentlemen who came to autho¬ 
rity, as soon, or sooner than they came of age, I 
do not mean to include his Grace. With all those 
native titles to empire over our minds which dis¬ 
tinguish the others, he has a large share of expe¬ 
rience. He certainly ought to understand the 
British constitution better than I do. lie has 
studied it in the fundamental part. For one elec¬ 
tion I have seen, he has been concerned in twenty. 
Nobody is less of a visionary theorist; nobody has 
drawn his speculations more from practice. No 
peer lias condescended to superintend with more 
vigilance the dec lining franchises of the poor com¬ 
mons. “ With thrice great Hermes he has out- 
“ watched the bear.” Often have his candles been 
burned to the snuff, and glimmered and stunk in 
the sockets, whilst he grew pale at his constitu¬ 
tional studies ; long sleepless nights has he wasted ; 
long, laborious, shiftless journies has he made, and 
great sums has he expended, in order to secure the 
purity, the independence, and the sobriety of elec¬ 
tions, and to give a check, if possible, to the ruinous 
charges that go nearly* to the destruction of the 
right of election itself. . 

Amidst these his labours, his Grace will be 

pleased 
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pleased lo forgive me, if my zeal, less enlightened 
to be sure than his by midnight lamps and studies, 
has presumed to talk too favourably of this con¬ 
stitution, and even to say something sounding like 
approbation of that body which has the honour to 
reckon his Grace at the head of it. Those, who 
dislike this partiality, or, if his Grace pleases, this 
flattery of mine, have a comfort at hand. I may 
be refuted and brought to shame by the most con¬ 
vincing of all refutations, a practical refutation. 
Every individual peer for himself may shew that 
I was ridiculously wrong : the whole body of those 
noble persons may refute me for the whole corps. 
If they please, they are more powerful advocates 
against themselves, than a thousand scribblers like 
me can be in their favour. If 1 were even pos¬ 
sessed of those powers which his Graee, in order 
to heighten my offence, is pleased lo attribute to 
me, there would belittle difference. The eloquence 
of Mr. Erskine might save Mr. **** from the gal¬ 
lows, but no eloquence could save Mr. Jackson 
from the effects of his own potion. 

In that unfortunate book of mine, which is put 
in the index cxpurgalorius of the modern whigs, I 
might have spoken too favourably not only of those 
who wear coronets, but of those who wear crowns. 
Kings however have not only long arms, but strong 
ones too. A great northern potentate, for instance, 
is able in one moment, and with one bold stroke 

a. a 2 of 
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of his diplomatick pen, to efface all the volumes 
which I could write in a century, or which the' 
most laborious publicists of Germany ever carried 
to the fair of Leipsick, as an apology for monarchs 
and monarchy. Whilst 1, or any other poor, puny, 
private sophist, was defending the declaration of 
Pilnitz, his majesty might refute me by the treaty 
of Basle. Such a monarch may destroy one re- 
publick because it had a king at its head, and he 
may balance this extraordinary act by founding 
another republick that has cut off the head of its 
king. I defended that great potentate for asso¬ 
ciating in a grand alliance for the preservation of 
the old governments of Europe ; but he puts me 
to silence by delivering up all those governments 
(his own virtually included) to the new system of 
France. If he is accused before the Parisian tribu¬ 
nal (constituted for the trial of kings) for having 
polluted the soil of liberty by the tracks of his dis¬ 
ciplined slaves, lie clears himself by surrendering 
the finest parts of Germany (with a handsome cut 
of his own territories) to the offended majesty of 
the regicides of France. Can I resist this? Am I 
responsible for it, if, with a torch in his hand, and 
a rope about his neck, he makes amende honorable 
to the San.s-Culotteric of the republick one and 
indivisible ? In that humiliating attitude, in spite 
of my protests, he may Supplicate pardon for his 
menacing proclamations ; and, as an expiation to 

those 
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those whom he failed to terrify with his threats, 
he may abandon those whom he had seduced by 
his promises. He may sacrifice the royalists ol' 
France whom he had called to his standard, as a 
salutary example to those who shall adhere to their 
native sovereign, or shall confide in any other who 
undertakes the cause of oppressed kings and of 
loyal subjects. 

IIow can I help it, if this high-minded prince 
will subscribe to the invectives which the regicides 
have made against all kings, and particularly 
against himself ? Ilow can 1 help it, if this royal 
propagandist w ill preach the doctrine of the rights 
of men ? Is it my fault if his professors of litera¬ 
ture read lectures on that code in all his acade¬ 
mies, and if all the pensioned managers of the 
news-papers in his dominions diffuse it through¬ 
out Europe in an hundred journals ? Can it he attri¬ 
buted to me, if he will initiate all his grenadiers 
and all his hussars in these high mysteries '! Am I 
responsible, if he will make fe droit dr f/wmmc, or 
la soiwerainete du pruplr the favourite parole of his 
military orders ? Now that his troops are to act with 
the brave legions of freedom, no doubt he will 
fit. them for their fraternity. He will teach the 
Prussians to think, to feel. and to act, like them, and 
to emulate the glories of the regiment de I'echaf- 
faut. lie will employ the illustrious citizen San- 
terre, the general of his new allies, to instruct the * 
dull Germans how they shall conduct themselves 

a a S towards 
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towards persons who, like Louis the XVIth (whose 
cause and person he once took into his protection) 
shall dare without tiie sanction of the people, or 
with it, to consider themselves as hereditary kings. 
Can I arrest this great potentate in bis career of 
glory '( Am 1 blamable in recommending virtue 
and religion as the true foundation of all monar¬ 
chies, because the protector of the three religions 
of the Westphalian arrangement, to ingratiate 
himself with the repnblick of philosophy, shall 
abolish all the three '( It is not in mv power to 
prevent the grand patron of the reformed church, 
if he chooses it, from annulling theCalviuistick sab¬ 
bath, and establishing the decadi of atheism in all 
his states. He may even renounce and abjure his 
favourite mysticism in the temple of reason. In 
these things, at least, he is truly despotick. He 
has now shaken hands with every thing which at 
first had inspired him with liorrour. It would be 
curious indeed to see (what I shall not however 
travel so far to see) the ingenious devices, and the 
elegant transparencies, which, on the restoration of 
peace and the commencement of Prussian liberty, 
are to decorate Potzdam and Charlottenburgh festi- 
giantc. What shades of his armed ancestors of the 
house of Brandenburg!^will the committee of illu¬ 
mines raise up in the opera-house of Berlin, to dance 
a grand ballet in the rejoicings for this auspicious 
event ? Is it a grand master of the Teutonick 

order. 
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order, or is it tlie great elector ? Is it the first king 
of Prussia or the last '{ or is the whole longline (long, 
I mean a parte ante ) to appear like Banquo’s royal 
procession in the tragedy of Mhcbeth ? 

How can I prevent all these arts of royal policy, 
and all these displays of royal magnificence ? liow 
can I prevent the successor of Frederick the Great 
from aspiring to a new, and, in this age, unex¬ 
ampled kind of glory ? Is it in my power to say, 
that he shall not make his confessions in the style 
of St. Austin or of Rousseau 1 That he shall not 
assume the character of the penitent and flagel¬ 
lant, and, grafting monkery on philosophy, strip 
himself of his regal purple, clothe his gigantick 
limbs in the sackcloth and the hair-shirt , and 
exercise on his broad shoulders the disciplinary 
scourge of the holy order of the sans-culottes ? 
It is not in me to hinder kings from making new 
orders of religious and martial knighthood. I 
am not Hercules enough to uphold those orbs 
which the Atlasses of the world are so desirous of 
shifting from their weary shoulders. What can be 
done against the magnanimous resolution of the 
great, to accomplish the degradation and the ruin 
of their own character and situation ? 

What I say of the German princes, that I say of 
all the other dignities and all the other institutions 
of the holy Roman empire. If they have a mind to 
destroy themselves, they may put their advocates 

a a 4 ‘ to 
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to silence and their advisers to shame. , I have 
often praised the aulick council. It is very true 
I did so. I thought it a tribunal, as well formed 
as human wisdom could form a tribunal, for co¬ 
ercing the great, the rich, and the powerful ; for 
obliging them to submit their necks to the impe¬ 
rial laws, and to those of nature and of nations; a 
tribunal well conceived for extirpating peculation, 
corruption, and oppression, from all the parts of 
that vast, heterogeneous mass,called theGermanick 
body. I should not be inclined to retract these 
praises upon any of the ordinary lapses into w hich 
human infirmity will fall ; they might still stand, 
though some of their conclusuim should taste of the 
prejudices of country or of faction, whether poli¬ 
tical or religious. Some degree, even of corrup¬ 
tion, should not make me think them guilty of 
suicide; but if we could suppose, that the aulick 
council, not regarding duty or even common de¬ 
corum, listening neither to the secret admonitions 
of conscience, nor to the publick voice of fame, 
some of the members basely abandoning their post, 
and others continuing in it only the more infa¬ 
mously to betray it, should give a judgment so 
shameless and so prostitute, of such monstrous and 
even portentous corruption, that no example in 
the history of human depravity, or even in the 
fictions of poetick imagination, could possibly 
match it ; if it should be a judgment which with 

cold 
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cold unfeeling cruelty, after long deliberations, 
should condemn millions of innocent people to 
extortion, to rapine, and to blood, and should de¬ 
vote some of the finest countries upon earth to 
ravage and desolation—does any one think that 
any servile apologies of mine, or any strutting and 
bullying insolence of their own, can save them 
from the ruin that must fall on all institutions of 
dignity or of authority, that are perverted from 
their purport to the oppression of human nature 
in others, and to its disgrace in themselves ? As 
the wisdom of men makes such institutions, the 
folly of men destroys them. Whatever we may 
pretend, there is always more in the soundness of 
the materials, than in the fashion of the work. 
The order of a good building is something. But 
if it be wholly declined from its perpendicular, if 
the cement is loose and incoherent, if the stones 
are scaling with every change of the weather, and 
the whole toppling on our heads, what matter is 
it whether %ve are crushed by a Corinthian or a 
Dorick ruin r The fine form of a vessel is a mat¬ 
ter of use and of delight. It is pleasant to sec her 
decorated with cost and art. But what signifies 
even the mathematical truth of her form? what 
signify all the art and cost with which she can be 
carved, and painted, and gilded, and covered with 
decorations from stem *to stern ? what signify all 
her rigging and sails, her flags, her pendants and 

her 
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her streamers ? what signify even lier cannon, her 
stores and her provisions, if all her planks and 
timbers be unsound and rotten ? 

Qiiamvis Pontica pin us 

Si face Jilin nobilis 

Jaclcs el genus ct tinmen inutile. 

1 have been stimulated, I know not how, to 
give you this trouble by what very few, except 
myself, would think worth any trouble at all. In 
a speech in the house of lords, 1 have been at¬ 
tacked for the defence of a scheme of govern- 
inent, in which that body inheres, and in which 
alone it can exist. Peers of Great Britian may 
become as penitent as the sovereign of Prussia. 
They may repent of what they have done in asser¬ 
tion of the honour of their king, and in favour of 
their own safety. But never the gloom that lowers 
over the fortune of the cause, nor any thing which 
the great may do towards hastening their own fall, 
can make me repent of what I have done by pen 
or voice (the only arms I possess) in favour of the 
order of things into which I was born, and in which 
I fondly hope to die. 

In the long series of ages which have furnished 
the matter of history, never was so beautiful and 
so august a spectacle presented to the moral eye, 
as Europe afforded the day before the Revolution 

in 
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in France. I knew indeed that this prosperity 
contained in itself the seeds of its own danger. 
In one part of the society it caused laxity and 
debility; in the other it produced bold spirits 
and dark designs. A false philosophy passed from 
academies into courts ; and the great themselves 
were infected with the theories which conducted 
to their ruin. Knowledge, which in the two last 
centuries either did not exist at all, or existed 
solidly on right principles and in chosen hands, 
was now dillused, weakened, and perverted. 
General wealth loosened morals, relaxed vigi¬ 
lance, and increased presumption. Men of talent 
began to compare, in the partition of the common 
stock of publick prosperity, the proportions of 
the dividends with the merits of the claimants. 
As usual, they found their portion not equal 
to their estimate (or perhaps to the publick esti¬ 
mate) of their own worth. When it was once 
discovered by the Revolution in France, that a 
struggle between establishment and rapacity could 
be maintained, though but for one year, and in 
one place, 1 was sure that a practicable breach 
was made in the whole order of things and in 
every country. Religion, that held the materials 
of the fabrick together, was first systematically 
loosened. All other opinions, under the name of 
prejudices, must fall along with it; and property, 
left undefended by principles, became a repository 
of spoils to tempt cupidity, and not a magazine 

to 
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to furnish arms for defence. I knew, that,.attack¬ 
ed on all sides by the infernal energies of talents 
set in action by vice and disorder, authority 
could not stand upon authority alone. It wanted 
some other support than the poise of its own gra¬ 
vity. Situations formerly supported persons. It 
now became necessary that personal qualities 
should support situations. Formerly, where autho¬ 
rity was found, wisdom and virtue were presumed. 
But now the veil was torn, and, to keep off sacri¬ 
legious intrusion, it was necessary that in the 
sanctuary of government something should be 
disclosed not only venerable, but dreadful. Go¬ 
vernment was at once to shew itself full of virtue 
and full of force. It was to invite partisans, by 
making it appear to the world that a generous 
cause was to be asserted ; one fit for a generous 
people to engage in. From passive submission 
was it to expect resolute defence? No ! It must 
have warm advocates and passionate defenders, 
which a heavy, discontented acquiescence never 
could produce. What a base and foolish thing 
is it for any consolidated body of authority to 
say, or to act as if it said, “ I will put my trust 
“ not in my own virtue, but in your patience ; 
“ I will indulge in effeminacy, in indolence, 
“ in corruption; I will give way to all my per- 
“ verse and vitious humours, because you can- 
“ not puqish me without the hazard of ruining 
“ yourselves 
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I wished to warn tlic people against tlic greatest 
of all evils,—a blind and furious spirit of innova¬ 
tion, under the name of reform. I was indeed 
well aware that power rarely reforms itself. So it 
is undoubtedly when all is quiet about it. Hut I 
was in hopes that provident fear might prevent 
fruitless penitence. I trusted that danger might 
produce at least circumspection; I flattered my¬ 
self, in a moment like this, that nothing would be 
added to make authority top-heavy ; that the very 
moment of an earthquake would not be the time 
chosen for adding a story to our houses. I hoped 
to see the surest of all reforms, perhaps the only 
sure reform, the ceasing to do ill. In the mean¬ 
time I wished to the people, the wisdom of know¬ 
ing how to tolerate a condition which none of 
their efforts can render much more than tolerable. 
It was a condition, however, in which every thing 
was to be found that could euable them to live to 
nature, and, if so they pleased, to live to virtue 
and to honour. 

I do not repent that I thought better of those 
to whom 1 wished well, than they will suffer me 
long to think that they deserved. Far from re¬ 
penting, 1 would to God that new faculties had 
been called up in me, in favour not of this or that 
man, or this or that system, but of the general, 
vital principle, that whilst it was in its vigour pro¬ 
duced the state of things transmitted to us from 
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our fathers; but which, through the joint opera¬ 
tions of the abuses of authority and liberty, may 
perish in our hands. I am not of opinion that the 
race of men, and the commonwealths they create, 
like the bodies of individuals, grow effete and 
languid and bloodless, and ossify by the necessities 
of their own conformation, and the fatal opera¬ 
tion of longevity and time. These analogies be¬ 
tween bodies natural and politick, though they 
may sometimes illustrate arguments, furnish no 
argument of themselves. They are but too often 
used under the colour of a specious philosophy, 
to find apologies for the despair of laziness and pu¬ 
sillanimity, and to excuse the want of all manly 
efforts, when the exigencies of our country call for 
them more loudly. 

How often has publick calamity been arrested 
on the very brink of ruin by the seasonable energy 
of a single man ! Have we no such man amongst 
us? I am as sure as I am of my being, that one 
vigorous mind without office, without situation, 
without publick functions of any kind (at a time 
when the want of such a thing is felt, as I am sure 
it is) I say, one such man, confiding in the aid 
of God, and full of just reliance in his own forti¬ 
tude, vigour, enterprise, and perseverance, would 
first draw to him some few like himself, and then 
that multitudes, hardly thought to be in existence, 
would appear, and troop about him. 


If 
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If I saw this auspicious beginning, baffled and 
frustrated as 1 am, yet on the very verge of a 
timely grave, abandoned abroad and desolate at 
home, stripped of my boast, my hope, my conso¬ 
lation, my helper, my counsellor, and my guide, 
(you know in part what I have lost, and would to 
God I could clear myself of all neglect and fault 
in that loss) yet thus, even thus, I would rake up 
the fire under all the ashes that oppress it. 1 am 
no longer patient of the publick eye ; nor am I of 
force to win my way, and to justle and elbow in a 
crowd. But, even in solitude;, something may be 
done for society. The meditations of the closet 
have infected senates with a subtle phrensy, and in¬ 
flamed armies with the brands of the furies. The 
cure might come from the same source with the 
distemper. I would add my part to those who 
would animate the people (whose hearts are yet 
right) to new exertions in the old cause. 

Novelty is not the only source of zeal. Why 
should not a Maccabeus and his brethren arise to 
assert the honour of the ancient law, and to de¬ 
fend the temple of their forefathers, w ith as ardent 
a spirit, as can inspire any innovator to destroy 
the monuments of the piety and the glory of an¬ 
cient ages ? It is not a hazarded assertion, it is a 
great truth, that when once things are gone out 
of their ordinary course, it is by acts out of the 
ordinary course they can alone be re-established. 

Republican 
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Republican spirit can only be combated by a 
spirit of the same nature: of the same nature, 
but informed with another principle, and point¬ 
ing to another end. I would persuade a resist¬ 
ance both to the corruption and to the reforma¬ 
tion that prevails. It will not be the weaker, but 
much the stronger, for combating both together. 
A victory over real corruptions would enable us 
to baffle the spurious and pretended reforma¬ 
tions. I would not wish to excite, or even to 
tolerate, that kind of evil spirit which invokes the 
powers of hell to rectify the disorders of the earth. 
No! i would add my voice with better, and, 
I trust, more potent charms, to draw down 
justice, and wisdom and fortitude from heaven, 
for the correction of human vice, and the recall¬ 
ing of human errour from the Mevious ways into 
which it has been betrayed. I would wish to call 
the impulses of individuals at once to the aid and 
to the control of authority. By this which I call 
the true republican spirit, paradoxical as it may 
appear, monarchies alone can be rescued from the 
imbecility of courts and the madness of the crowd. 
This republican spirit would not suffer men in 
high place to bring ruin on their country and on 
themselves. It would reform, not by destroying, 
but by saving, the great," the rich and the power¬ 
ful. Such a republican spirit, we perhaps fondly 
conceive to have animated the distinguished heroes 
' and 
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anil patriots of old, who knew no mode of policy 
but religion and virtue. These they would have 
paramount to all constitutions ; they would nol 
suffer monarchs or senates or popular assemblies, 
under pretences of dignity or authority, or free¬ 
dom, to shake off those moral riders which reason 
has appointed to govern every sort of rude power. 
These, in appearance loading them by their weight, 
do by that pressure augment their essential force. 
The momentum is increased by the extraneous 
weight. It is true in moral, as it is in mechanical 
science. It is true, not only in the draught, but 
in the race. These riders of the great, in effect, 
hold the reins which guide them in their course, 
and wear the spur that stimulates them to the goals 
of honour and of safety. The great must submit 
to the dominion of prudence and of virtue ; or 
none will long submit to the dominion of the 
great. 

“ Dh te minorem quod geris imperas 

This is the feudal tenure which they cannot alter. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, things are in a bad state. 
I do not deny a good share of diligence, a very 
great share of ability, and much publick virtue, to 
those who direct our affairs. But they are en- 

t 

cumbered, not aided, by their very instruments, 
and by all the apparatus of the state. I think that 
our ministry (though there are things against 
vui. vir. B n them. 
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them, which neither you nor I can dissemble, and 
which grieve me to the heart) is by far the most 
honest and by far the wisest system of adminis¬ 
tration in Europe. Their fall would be no trivial 
calamity. 

Not meaning to depreciate the minority in par¬ 
liament, whose talents are also great, and to whom 
I do not deny virtues, their system seems to me 
to be fundamentally wrong. But whether wrong 
or right, they have not enough of coherence 
among themselves, nor of estimation with the pub- 
lick, nor of numbers. They cannot make up an 
administration. Nothing is more visible. Many 
other things are against them, which I do not 
charge as faults, but reckon among national 
misfortunes. Extraordinary things must be done, 
or one of the parties cannot stand as a ministry, 
nor the other even as an opposition. They can¬ 
not change their situations, nor can any useful 
coalition be made between them. I do not see 
the mode of it, nor the way to it. This aspect of 
things I do not contemplate with pleasure. 

I well know that every thing of the daring kind 
which I speak of is critical—but the times are 
critical. New things in a new world ! I see no 
hopes in the common tracks. If men are not to 
be found who can be got to feel within them some 
impulse, 

“- quod vcqueo monstrare, et sentio tantum 

and 
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and which makes them impatient of the present; 
if none can be got to feel that private persons may 
sometimesr assume that sort of magistracy which 
does not depend on the nomination of kings, or the 
election of the people, but has an inherent and 
self-existent power which both would recognise; 
I see nothing in the world to hope. 

If I saw such a group beginning to cluster, such 
as they are, they should have (all that I can give) 
my prayers and my advice. People talk of war, 
or cry for peace—Have they to the bottom con¬ 
sidered the questions either of war, or peace, upon 
the scale of the existing world ? No, 1 fear they 
have not. 

Why should not you yourself be one of those 
to enter your name in such a list as I speak of. 
You are young; you have great talents, you 
have a clear head; you have a natural, fluent, and 
unforced elocution ; your ideas are just, your sen 
timents benevolent, open and enlarged—but this 
is too big for your modesty. Oh! this modesty 
in time and place is a charming virtue, and the 
grace of all other virtues. But it is sometimes the 
worst enemy they have. Let him, whose print I 
gave you the other day, be engraved in your 
memory! Had it pleased Providence to have 
spared him for the trying situations that seem 
to be coming on, notwithstanding that he was 
sometimes a little dispirited by the disposition 

u b 2 * which 
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which wc thought shewn to depress him and set 
him aside ; yet he was always buoyed up again ; 
and, on one or two occasions, he discovered what 
might be expected from the vigour and elevation 
of his mind, from his unconquerable fortitude, and 
from the extent of his resources for every purpose 
of speculation and of action. Remember him, my 
friend, who in the highest degree honoured and 
respected you; and remember that great parts are 
a great trust. Remember, too, that mistaken or 
misapplied virtues, if they arc rot as pernicious as 
vice, frustrate at least their own natural tendencies, 
and disappoint the purposes of the great Giver. 

Adieu. My dreams are finished. 
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all things, an indiscreet tampering with the 
trade of provisions is the most dangerous, 
and it is always worst in the time when men are 
most disposed to it: that is, in the time of scarcity. 
Because there is nothing on which the passions of 
men are so violent, and their judgment so weak, 
and on which there exists such «. multitude of ill- 
founded, popular prejudices. 

The great use of government is as a restraint; 
and there is no restraint which it ought to put upon 
others, and upon itself too, rather than that which 
is imposed on the fury of speculating under cir¬ 
cumstances of irritation. The number of idle tales, 
spread about by the industry of faction, and by the 
zeal of foolish good-intention, and greedily de¬ 
voured by the malignant credulity of mankind, 
tends infinitely to aggravate prejudices, which, in 
themselves, are more than sufficiently strong. In 
that state of affairs, and ’of the publick with rela¬ 
tion to them, the first thing that government owes 

h u 4 to 
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to us, tlic people, is information ; the, pext is 
timely coercion :—the one to guide our judgment ; 
the other to regulate our tempers. 

To provide for us in our necessities is not in 
the power of government. It would be a vain 
presumption in statesmen to think they can do it. 
The people maintain them, and not they the 
people. It is in the power of government to pre¬ 
vent much evil ; it can do very little positive good 
in this, or perhaps in any thing else. It is not only 
so of the state and statesman, but of all the classes 
and descriptions of the rich—they are the pen- 
sionCTs of the poor, and are maintained by their 
superfluity. They are under an absolute, here¬ 
ditary, and indefeasible dependence on those who 
labour, and are miscalled the poor. 

The labouring people are only poor, because they 
are numerous. Numbers in their nature imply 
poverty. In a fair distribution among a vast mul¬ 
titude none can have much. That class of depen¬ 
dent. pensioners called the rich is so extremely 
small, that if all their throats were cut, and a dis¬ 
tribution made of all they consume in a year, it 
would not give a bit of bread and cheese for one 
night’s supper to those who labour, and who in 
reality feed both the pensioners and themselves. 

But the throats of the rich ought not to be cut, 
nor their magazines plundered ; because, in their 
persons they are trustees for those who labour, and 

their 
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their hoards are the banking-houses of these latter. 
Whether they mean it or not, they do, in effect, 
execute their trust—some with more, some with 
less fidelity and judgment. But, on the whole, the 
duty is performed, and every thing returns, deduct¬ 
ing some very trifling commission and discount, 
to the place from whence it arose. When the poor 
rise to destroy the rich, they act as wisely for their 
own purposes, as when they burn mills, and throw 
corn into the river, to make bread cheap. 

When I say, that we of the people ought to be 
informed, inclusively I say, we ought not to be 
flattered ; flattery is the reverse of instruction. 
The poor in that case would be rendered as impro¬ 
vident as the rich, which would not be at all good 
for them. 

Nothing can be so base and so wicked as the 
political canting language, “ The labouring poor.” 
Let compassion be shewn in action, the more the 
better, according to eveiy man’s ability ; but let 
there be no lamentation of their condition. It is 
no relief to their miserable circumstances ; it is only 
an insult to their miserable understandings. It 
arises from a total want of charity, or a total want 
of thought. Want of one kind was never relieved 
by want of any other kind. Patience, labour, 
sobriety, frugality, and religion, should be recom¬ 
mended to them ; all the rest is downright fraud. 

It 
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It is horrible to call them “ The once happy la¬ 
bourer.” 

Whether what may be called the moral or phi¬ 
losophical happiness of the laborious classes is 
increased or not, I cannot say. The seat of that 
species of happiness is in the mind; and there are 
few data to ascertain the comparative state of the 
mind at any two periods. Philosophical happiness 
is to want little. Civil or vulgar happiness is to * 
want much, and to enjoy much. 

If the happiness of the animal man (which cer¬ 
tainly goes somewhere towards the happiness of 
the rational man) be the object, of our estimate, 
then I assert without the least hesitation, that the 
condition of those who labour (in all descriptions 
of labour, and in all gradations of labour, from the 
highest to the lowest inclusively) is on the whole 
extremely meliorated, if more and better food is 
any standard of melioration. They work more, it 
is certain; but they have the advantage of their 
augmented labour; yet whether that increase of 
labour be on the whole a good or an evil , is a con¬ 
sideration that would lead us a great way, and is 
not for my present purpose. But as to the fact of 
the melioration of their diet, I shall enter into the 
detail of proof whenever I am called upon : in the 
mean time, the known difficulty of contenting 
them with any thing but bread made of the ftpest 

dour, 
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flour, and meat of the first quality, is proof suffi¬ 
cient. 

I further assert, that even under all the hardships 
of the last year, the labouring people did, either 
out of their direct gains, or from charity, (which it 
seems is now an insult to them) in fact, fare better 
than they did in seasons of common plenty, fifty 
or sixty years ago ; or even at the period of my 
English observation, which is aboutforty-fouryears. 
I even assert, that full as many in that class, as 
ever were known to do it before, continued to save 

► 

money ; and this 1 can prove, so far as my own 
information and experience extend. 

It is not true that the rate of wages has not 
increased with the nominal price of provisions. I 
allow it has not fluctuated with that price, nor 
ought it; and the squires of Norfolk had dined, 
when they gave it as their opinion, that it might 
or ought to rise and fall with the market of pro¬ 
visions. The rate of wages in truth has no direct 
relation to that price. Labour is a commodity like 
every other, and rises or falls according to the 
demand. This is in the nature of things ; however, 
the nature of things has provided for their neces¬ 
sities. Wages have been twice raised in my time; 
and they bear a full proportion, or even a greater 
than formerly, to the medium of provision during 
the last bad cycle of twenty years. They bear a 
full proportion to the result of their labour. If 


we 
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we were wildly to attempt to force them beyond it, 
the stone which we had forced up the hill would 
only fall back upon them in a diminished demand, 
or, what indeed is the far lesser evil, an aggravated 
price of all the provisions which are the result of 
their manual toil. 

There is an implied contract, much stronger than 
any instrument or article of agreement between 
the labourer in any occupation and his employer—*- 
that the labour, so far as that labour is concerned, 
shall be sufficient to pay to the employer a profit 
on his capital, and a compensation for his risk ; in 
a word, that the labour shall produce an advantage 
equal to the payment. Whatever is above that 
is a direct tax; and if the amount of that tax be 
left to the will and pleasure of another, it is an 
arbitrary tax. 

If I understand it rightly, the tax proposed on 
the farming interest of this kingdom is to be 
levied at what is called the discretion of justices of 
peace. 

The questions arising on this scheme of arbitrary 
taxation are these—Whether it is better to leave 
all dealing, in which there is no force or fraud, col¬ 
lusion or combination, entirely to the persons 
mutually concerned in the matter contracted for; or 
to put the contract in the 'hands of those who can 
have none, or a very remote interest in it, and little 
or no knowledge of the subject. 


It 
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It might be imagined that there would be very 
little difficulty in solving this question ; for what 
man, of any degree of reflection, can think, that a 
want of interest in any subject closely connected 
with a want of skill in it qualifies a person to in¬ 
termeddle in any the least affair; much less in 
affairs that vitally concern the agriculture of the 
kingdom, the first of all its concerns, and the foun¬ 
dation" of all its prosperity in every other matter, 
by which that prosperity is produced. 

The vulgar errour on this subject arises from a 
total confusion in the very idea of things widely 
different in themselves ;—those of convention, and 
those of judicature. When a contract is making, 
it is a matter of discretion and of interest between 
the parties. In that intercourse, and in what is to 
arise from it, the parties are the masters. If they 
are not completely so, they are not free, and there¬ 
fore their contracts are void. 

But this freedom has no farther extent, when 
the contract is made ; then their discretionary 
powers expire, and a new order of things takes its 
origin. Then, and not till then, and on a differ¬ 
ence between the parties, the office of the judge 
commences. He cannot dictate the contract. It 
is his business to see that it be enforced ; provided 
that it is not contrary to pre-existing laws, or ob¬ 
tained by force or fraud. If he is in any way a 
maker or regulator of the contract, in so much he 

is 
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is disqualified from being a judge. But this sort 
of confused distribution of administrative and 
judicial characters, (of which we have already as 
much as is sufficient, and a little more) is not the 
only perplexity of notions and passions which 
trouble us in the present hour. 

What is doing supposes, or pretends, that tlxe 
farmer and the labourer have opposite interests ;— 
that the farmer oppresses the labourer ; and that*a 
gentleman, called a justice of peace, is the protector 
of the latter, and a controul and restraint on the 
former ; and this is a point I wish to examine in a 
manner a good deal different from that in which 
gentlemen proceed, who confide more in their abi¬ 
lities than is fit, and suppose them capable of more 
than any natural abilities, fed with no other than 
the provenderfurnisliedby their own private specu¬ 
lations, can accomplish. Legislative acts attempt¬ 
ing to regulate this part of economy do, at least, 
as much as any other, require the exactest detail of 
circumstances, guided by the surest general prin¬ 
ciples that are necessary to direct experiment and 
inquiry, in order again from those details to elicit 
principles, firm, and luminous general principles, to 
direct a practical legislative proceeding. 

First, then, I deny that it is in this case, as in any 
other of necessary implication, that contracting 
parties should originally have had different inte¬ 
rests. By accident it may be so undoubtedly at the 

outset; 
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outset; but then the contract is of the nature of a 
compromise; and compromise is founded on cir¬ 
cumstances that suppose it the interests of the par¬ 
ties to be reconciled in some medium. The prin¬ 
ciple of compromise adopted, of consequence the 
interests cease to be different. 

But in the case of the farmer and the labourer, 
their interests are always the same, and it is abso- 
liitely impossible that their free contracts can be 
onerous to either party. It is the interest of the 
farmer, that his work should be done with effect 
and celerity : and that cannot be, unless the la¬ 
bourer is well fed, and otherwise found with such 
necessaries of animal life, according to his habi¬ 
tudes, as may keep the body in full force, and the 
mind gay and cheerful. Tor of all the instruments 
of his trade, the labour of man (what the ancient 
writers have called the imtrumcntum vocalc ) is that 
on which he is most to rely for the repayment of 
his capital. The other two, the xemivocale in the 
ancient classification, that is, the working stock of 
cattle, and the instrumentum mutum, such as carts, 
ploughs, spades, and so forth, though not all incon¬ 
siderable in themselves, are very much inferiour in 
utility or in expence ; or, without a given portion 
of the first, are nothing at all. For, in all things 
whatever, the mind is die most valuable and the 
most important; and in this scale the whole of agri¬ 
culture is in a natural and just order; the beast is 


as 
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as an informing principle to the plough and cart; 
the labourer is as reason to the beast; and the 
farmer is as a thinking and presiding principle to 
the labourer. An attempt to break this chain of 
subordination in any part is equally absurd; but 
the absurdity is the most mischievous in practical 
operation, where it is the most easy, that is, where 
it is the most subject to an erroneous judgment. . 

It is plainly more the farmer’s interest that liis 
men should thrive, than that his horses should be 
well fed, sleek, plump, and fit for use, or than that 
his waggon and ploughs should be strong, in good 
repair, and fit for service. 

On the other hand, if the farmer cease to profit 
of the labourer, and that his capital is not continu¬ 
ally manured and fructified, it is impossible that 
he should continue that abundant nutriment, and 
clothing, and lodging, proper for the protection 
of the instruments he employs. 

It is therefore the first and fundamental interest 
of the labourer, that the farmer should have a full 
incoming profit on the product of his labour. The 
proposition is self-evident, and nothing but the 
malignity, perverseness, and ill governed passions 
of mankind, and particularly the envy they bear to 
each other’s prosperity, could prevent their seeing 
and acknowledging it, With thankfulness to the 
benign and wise Disposer.of all things, who obliges 
men, whether they will or not, in pursuing their 


own 
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own selfish interests, to connect the general good 
with their own individual success. 

But who are to judge what that profit and ad¬ 
vantage ought to be ? Certainly no authority on 
earth. It is a matter of convention dictated by 
the reciprocal conveniences of the parties, and 
indeed by their reciprocal necessities.—But, if the 
farmer is excessively avaricious ?—why so much 
the better—the more he desires to increase his 
gains, the more interested is he in the good con¬ 
dition of those, upon whose labour his gains must 
principally depend. 

I shall be told by the zealots of the sect of regu¬ 
lation, that this may be true, and may be safely 
committed to the convention of the farmer and 
the labourer, w hen the latter is in the prime of his 
youth, and at the time of his health and vigour, 
and in ordinary times of abundance. But in cala¬ 
mitous seasons, under accidental illness, in declin¬ 
ing life, and with the pressure of a numerous off¬ 
spring, the future nourishers of the community but 
the present drains and blood-suckers of those who 
produce them, what is to be done ? When a man 
cannot live and maintain his family by the natural 
hire of his labour, ought it not to be raised by 
authority ? 

On this head I must be allowed to submit, what 
my opinions have ever been; and somewhat at 
large. 

vol. vir. C 6 And, 
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And, first, I premise that labour is, as I have 
already intimated, a commodity, and, as such, an 
article of trade. If I am right in this notion, 
then labour must be subject to all the laws and 
principles of trade, and not to regulation foreign 
to them, and that may be totally inconsistent 
with those principles and those laws. When any 
commodity is carried to market, it is not the 
necessity of the vender, but the necessity of the 
purchaser that raises the price. The extreme want 
of the seller has rather (by the nature of things 
with which we shall in vain contend) the direct 
contrary operation. If the goods at market are 
beyond the demand, they fall in their value; if 
below it, they rise. The impossibility of the 
subsistence of a man, who carries his labour to a 
market, is totally beside the question in his way 
of viewing it. The only question is, what is it 
worth to the buyer ? 

I?ut if the authority comes in and forces the 
buyer to a price, who is this in the case (say) of 
a farmer, who buys the labour of ten or twelve 
labouring men, and three or four handy-crafts, 
what is it, but to make an arbitrary division of his 
property among them ? 

The whole of his gains, 1 say it with the most 
certain conviction, never do amount any thing 
like in value to what he *pays to his labourers and 
artificers - so that a very small advance upon what 
one man pays to many '/nay absorb the whole of 

what 
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what l\e possesses, and amount to an actual parti¬ 
tion ot all liis substance among them. A perfect 
equality will indeed be produced ;—that is to say, 
equal want, equal wretchedness, equal beggary, and 
on the part of the petitioners, a woful, helpless, 
and desperate disappointment. Such is the event 
of all compulsory equalisations. They pull down 
what is above. They never raise what is below : 
and they depress high and low together beneath 
the level of what was originally the lowest. 

If a commodity is raised by authority above 
what it will yield with a profit to the buyer, that 
commodity will be the less dealt in. If a second 
blundering interposition be used to correct the 
blunder of the first, and an attempt is made to 
force the purchase of the commodity (of labour 
for instance), the one of these two things must 
happen, either that the forced buyer is ruined, or 
the price of the pi-oduct of the labour, in that pro¬ 
portion is raised. Then the wheel turns rohnd, 
and the evil complained of falls with aggravated 
weight on the complainant. The price of corn, 
which is the result of the expence of all the opera¬ 
tions of husbandry taken together, and for some 
time continued, will rise on the labourer, consider¬ 
ed as a consumer. The very best will be, that he 
remains where he was. But if the price of the 
corn should not compensate the price of labour, 
what is far more to be feared, the most serious 

c evil. 
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evil, the very destruction of agriculture itself, is to 
be apprehended. 

Nothing is such an enemy to accuracy of judg¬ 
ment as a coarse discrimination ; a want of such 
classification and distribution as the subject admits 
of. Increase the rate of wages to the labourer, 
say the regulators—as if labour was but one thing, 
and of one value. But this very broad, generick 
term, labour , admits, at least, of two or three spe- 
cifick descriptions : and these will suffice, at least, 
to let gentlemen discern a little the necessity of 
proceeding with caution in their coercive guidance 
of those, whose existence depends upon the obser¬ 
vance of still nicer distinctions and sub-divisions, 
than commonly they resort to in forming their 
judgments on this very enlarged part of economy. 

The labourers in husbandry may be divided : 1st. 
into those who are able to perforin the full work 
of a man ; that is, what can be done by a person 
from twenty-one years of age to fifty. I know no 
husbandry work (mowing hardly excepted) that 
is not equally within the power of all persons 
within those ages, the more advanced fully com¬ 
pensating by knack and habit what they lose in 
activity. Unquestionably, there is a good deal of 
difference between the value of one man's labour 
and that of another, from strength, dexterity, and 
honest application. ButT am quite sure, from my 
best observation, that any given five men will, in 
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their total, afford a proportion of labour equal to 
any other five within the periods of life I have 
stated; that is, that among such five men there 
will be one possessing all the qualifications of a 
good workman, one bad, and the other three 
middling, and approximating to the first and the 
last. So that in so small a platoon as that of even 
five, you will find the full complement of all that 
five men can earn. Taking five and five through¬ 
out the kingdom, they are equal : therefore, an 
errour with regard to the equalisation of their wages 
by those who employ five, as farmers do at the very 
least, cannot be considerable. 

2dly. Those who are able to work, but not the 
complete task of a day-labourer. This class is in¬ 
finitely diversified, but will aptly enough fall into 
principal divisions. Men, from the decline, which 
after fifty becomes every year more sensible, to 
the period of debility and decrepitude, and the 
maladies that precede a final dissolution. Women , 
whose employment on husbandry is but occasional, 
and who differ more in effective labour one from 
another than men do, on account of gestation, 
nursing, and domestick management, over and 
above the difference they have in common with 
men in advancing, in stationary, and in declining 
life. Children , who proceed on the reverse order, 
growing from less to greater utility, but with a 
still greater disproportion of nutriment to labour 
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than is found in the second of these sub-divisions ; 
as is visible to those who will give themselves the 
trouble of examining inlo the intcriour economy 
of a poor-house. 

This inforiour classification is introduced to 
shew, that laws prescribing, or magistrates exer¬ 
cising, a very stiff, and often inapplicable rule, or 
a blind and rash discretion, never can provide the 
just proportions between earning and salary on 
the one hand, and nutriment on the other: 
whereas interest, habit, and the tacit convention, 
that arise from a thousand nameless circumstances, 
produce a tact that regulates without difficulty, 
what laws and magistrates cannot regulate at all. 
The first class of labour wants nothing to equalise 
it; it equalises itself. The second and third are 
not capable of any equalisation. 

But what if the rate of hire to the labourer 
comes far short of his necessary subsistence, and 
the calamity of the time is so great as to threaten 
actual famine ? Is the poor labourer to be aban¬ 
doned to the flinty heart and griping hand of base 
self-interest, supported by the suord of law, espe¬ 
cially when there is reason to suppose that the very 
avarice of farmers themselves has concurred with 
the errours of government to bring famine on the 
land ? 

In that case, my opinion is this : Whenever it 
happens tjiat a man can claim nothing according 
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to the rules of commerce, and the principles of 
justice, lie passes out of that department, and comes 
within the jurisdiction of mercy. In that pro¬ 
vince the magistrate has nothing at all to do: his 
interference is a violation of the property which it 
is his office to protect. Without all doubt, charity 
to the poor is a direct and obligatory duty upon 
all Christians, next in order after the payment of 
debts, full as strong, and by nature made infinitely 
more delightful to us. Puffendorff, and other 
casuists, do not, I think, denominate it quite pro¬ 
perly, when they call it a duty of imperfect obli¬ 
gation. But the manner, mode, time, choice of 
objects, and proportion, are left to private discre¬ 
tion ; and, perhaps, for that very reason it is per¬ 
formed with the greater satisfaction, because the 
discharge of it has more the appearance of free¬ 
dom ; recommending us besides very specially to 
the divine favour, as the exercise of a virtue most 
suitable to a being sensible of its own infirmity. 

The cry of the people in cities and towns, though 
unfortunately (from a fear of their multitude and 
combination) the most regarded, ought, in fact, 
to be the Least attended to upon this subject; for 
citizens are in a state of utter ignorance of the 
means by which they are to be fed, and they con¬ 
tribute little or nothing, except in an infinitely 
circuitous manner, to their own maintenance. 
They arc truly, “ Fmges consumere nati .” They 
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are to be heard with great respect and attention 
upon matters within their province, that is, on 
trades and manufactures; but on any thing that 
relates to agriculture, they are to be listened to 
with the same reverence which we pay to the dog¬ 
mas of other ignorant and presumptuous men. 

If any one were to tell them, that they were to 
give in an account of all the stock in their shops ; 
that attempts would be made to limit their profits, 
or raise the price of the labouring manufacturers 
upon them, or recommend to government, out of 
a capital from the publick revenues, to set up a 
shop of the same commodities, in order to rival 
them, and keep them to reasonable dealing, they 
would very soon see the impudence, injustice, and 
oppression, of such a course. They would not be 
mistaken ; but they are of opinion, that agriculture 
is to be subject to other laws, and to be governed 
by other principles. 

A greater and more ruinous mistake cannot be 
fallen into, than that the trades of agriculture and 
grazing can be conducted upon any other than the 
common principles of commerce; namely, that the 
producer should be permitted, and even expected, 
to look to all possible pi*ofit, which, without fraud 
or violence, he can make; to turn plenty or scar¬ 
city to the best advantage he can; to keep back or 
to bring forward his commodities at his pleasure; 
to account to no one for his stock or for his gain. 

* * On 
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On any other terms he is the slave of the con¬ 
sumer ; and that he should be so is of no benefit 
to the consumer. No slave was ever so beneficial to 
the master, as a freeman that deals with him on an 
equal footing by convention, formed on the rules 
and principles of contending interests and com¬ 
promised advantages. The consumer, if he were 
suffered, would in the end always be the dupe of 
his own tyranny and injustice. The landed gen¬ 
tleman is never to forget, that the farmer is his 
representative. 

It is a perilous thing to try experiments on the 
farmer. The farmer’s capital (except in a few 
persons, and in a very few places) is far more feeble 
than commonly is imagined. The trade is a very 
poor trade ; it is subject to great risks and losses. 
The capital, such a, it is, is turned but once in the 
year; in some branches it requires three years 
before the money is paid. I believe never less than 
three in the turnip and grass land course, which is 
the prevalent course on the more or less fertile, 
sandy and gravelly loams, and these compose the 
soil in the south and south-east of England, the 
best adapted, and perhaps the only ones that are 
adapted to the turnip husbandry. 

It is very rare that the most prosperous farmer, 
counting the value of liis quick and dead stock, 
the interest of the money he turns, together with 

his 
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his own wages as a bailiff or overseer, ever does 
make twelve or fifteen per centum by the year on 
Ids capital. I speak of the prosperous. In most 
of the parts of England which have fallen within 
my observation, I have rarely known a farmer 
who to his own trade has not added some other 
employment or traftick, that, after a course of the 
most unremitting parsimony and labour (such for 
the greater part is theirs), and persevering in his 
business for a long course of years, died worth 
more than paid his debts, leaving his posterity to 
continue in nearly the same equal conflict between 
industry and want, in which the last predecessor, 
and a long line of predecessors before him, lived 
and died. * 

Observe that I speak of the generality of' farmers, 
who have not more than from one hundred and 
fifty to three or four hundred acres. There are 
few in this part of the country within the former, 
or much beyond the latter extent. Unques¬ 
tionably in other places there arc much larger. 
But, 1 am convinced, whatever part of England 
be the theatre of his operations, a farmer, who 
cultivates twelve hundred acres, which I consider 
as a large farm, though I know there are larger, 
cannot proceed, with any degree of safety and 
effect, with a smaller capital than ten thousand 
pounds: and that he ednnot, in the ordinary 

course 
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course of culture, make more upon that great 
capital of ten thousand pounds, than twelve hun¬ 
dred a year. 

As to the weaker capitals, an easy judgment 
may be formed by what very small errours they 
may be farther attenuated, enervated, rendered 
unproductive, and perhaps totally destroyed. 

This constant, precariousness, and ultimately mo¬ 
derate limits of a farmer’s fortune, on the strongest 
capital, I press, not only on account of the hazard¬ 
ous speculations of the times, but because the ex¬ 
cellent and most useful works of my friend, Mr. 
Arthur Young, tend to propagate that errour (such 
I am very certain it is), of the largeness of a far¬ 
mer’s profits. It is not that his account of the 
produce does often greatly exceed, but he by no 
means makes the proper allowance for accidents 
and losses. I might enter into a convincing de¬ 
tail, if other more troublesome and more neces¬ 
sary details were not before me. 

This proposed discretionary tax on labour mili¬ 
tates with the recommendations of the board of 
agriculture: they recommended a general use of the 
drill culture. I agree with the board, that where 
the soil is not excessively heavy, or encumbered 
with large loose stones (which however is the case 
with much otherwise good land), that course is 
the best, and most pro’ductive ; provided that the 
most accurate eye, the most vigilant superintend- 
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cnee, the most prompt activity, which has no 
such day as to-morrow in its calendar, the most 
steady foresight and pre-disposing order to have 
every body and every tiling ready in its place, and 
prepared to take advantage of the fortunate, fugi¬ 
tive moment, in this coquetting climate of ours— 
provided, I say, all these combine to speed the 
plough, I admit its superiority over the old and 
general methods. But under procrastinating, im¬ 
provident, ordinary husbandmen, who may neg¬ 
lect or let slip the few opportunities of sweetening 
and purifying their ground with perpetually reno¬ 
vated toil, and undissipated attention, nothing, 
•when tried to any extent, can be worse, or more 
dangerous: the farm may be ruined, instead of 
having the soil enriched and sweetened by it. 

But the excellence of the method on a proper 
soil, and conducted by husbandmen, of whom 
there are few, being readily granted, how, and on 
what conditions, is this culture obtained ? Why, 
by a very great increase of labour; by an augmen¬ 
tation of the third part, at least, of the hand- 
labour, to say nothing of the horses and machinery 
employed in ordinary tillage. Now, every man 
must be sensible how little becoming the gravity 
of legislature it is to encourage a board, which 
recommends to us, and upon very weighty reasons 
unquestionably, an enlargement of the capital we 
employ in the operations of the hand, and then to 

pass 
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pass „an act, wliicli taxes that manual labour, 
already at a very high rate; thus compelling us to 
diminish the quantity of labour which in the vulgar 
course wc actually employ. 

What is true of the farmer is equally true of the 
middle man; whether the middle man acts as 
factor, jobber, salesman, or speculator, in the 
markets of grain. These traders are to be left to 
their free course ; and the more they make, and the 
richer they are, and the more largely they deal, 
the better both for the farmer and consumer, be¬ 
tween whom they form a natural and most useful 
link of connexion ; though, by the machinations 
of the old evil counsellor, Envy, they are hated 
and maligned by both parties. 

I hear that middle men are accused of mono¬ 
poly. Without question, the monopoly of autho¬ 
rity is, in every instance and in every degree, an 
evil; but the monopoly of capital is the contrary. 
It is a great benefit, and a benefit, particularly to 
the poor. A tradesman who has but an hundred 
pounds capita], which (say) he can turn but once 
a year, cannot live upon a profit of 10 per cent, be¬ 
cause he cannot live upon ten pounds a year; but 
a man of ten thousand pounds capital can live and 
thrive upon 5 per cent, profit in the year, because 
he has five hundred ‘pounds a year. The same 
proportion holds in lu ruing it twice or thrice. 
These principles are plain and simple; and it is 

not 
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not our ignorance, so much as the levity, the,envy, 
and the malignity, of our nature, that hinders us 
from perceiving and yielding to them : but wc are 
not to suffer our vices to usurp the place of our 
judgment. 

The balance between consumption and produc¬ 
tion makes price. The market settles, and alone 
can settle, that price. Market is the meeting and 
conference of the consumer and producer, when 
they mutually discover each other’s wants. No¬ 
body, 1 believe, has observed with any reflection 
what market is, without being astonished at the 
truth, the correctness, the celerity, the general 
equity, with which the balance of wants is settled. 
They, who wish the destruction of that balance, 
and would fain by arbitrary regulation decree, that 
defective production should not be compensated 
by increased price, directly lay their axe to the 
root of production itself. 

They may, even in one year of such false policy, 
do mischiefs incalculable; because the trade of a 
farmer is, as I have before explained, one of the 
most precarious in its advantages, the most liable 
to losses, and the least profitable of any that is 
carried on. It requires ten times more of labour, 
of vigilance, of attention, of skill, and, let me add, 
of good fortune also, to carry on the business of 
a farmer with success, than what belongs to any 
other trade. Seeing things in this light, I am far 

from 
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from presuming to censure the late circular in¬ 
struction of council to lord lieutenants—but I 
confess I do not clearly discern its object. I am 
greatly afraid that the inquiry will raise some 
alarm as a measure, leading to the French system 
of putting com into requisition. For that was 
preceded by an inquisition somewhat similar in its 
principle, though, according to their mode, tlxcir 
principles are full of that violence, which here is 
not much to be feared. It goes on a principle 
directly opposite to mine : it presumes, that the 
market is no fair test of plenty or scarcity. It raises 
a suspicion, which may affect the tranquillity of 
the publick mind, “ that the farmer keeps back, 
“ and takes unfair advantages by delayon the 
part of the dealer, it gives rise obviously to a thou¬ 
sand nefarious speculations. 

In case the return should on the whole prove 
favourable, is it meant to ground a measure for 
encouraging exportation and checking the import 
of corn? If it is not, what end can it answer? 
And, I believe, it is not. 

This opinion may be fortified by a report gone 
abroad, that intentions are entertained of erecting 
publick granaries, and that this inquiry is to give 
government an advantage in its purchases. 

I hear that such a nieasure has been proposed, 
and is under deliberation : that is, for government 
to set up a granary in every market town, at the 

expence 
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oxpence of the state, in order to extinguish the 
dealer, and to subject the farmer to the consumer, 
b y securing corn to the latter at a certain and 
steady price. 

If such a scheme is adopted, I should not like 
to answer for the safety of the granary, of the 
agents, or of the town itself, in which the granary 
was erected—the first storm of popular plirensy 
would fall upon that granary. 

So far in a political light. 

In an economical light, I must observe, that the 
construction of such granaries throughout the 
kingdom would be at an cxpencc beyond all cal¬ 
culation. The keeping them up would be at a 
great charge. The management and attendance 
would require an army of agents, store-keepers, 
clerks, and servants. The capital to be employed 
in the purchase of grain would be enormous. The 
waste, decay, and corruption, would be a dreadful 
drawback on the whole dealing; and the dissatis¬ 
faction of the people, at having decayed, tainted, 
or corrupted corn sold to them, as must be the 
case, would be serious. 

This climate (whatever others may be) is not 
favourable to granaries, where wheat is to be kept 
for any time. The best, and indeed the only good 
granary, is the rick yard of* the farmer, where the 
eorn is preserved in its own straw, sweet, clean, 
wholesome, free from vermin and from insects, 

and 
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and comparatively at a trifle of expence. This, and 
the barn, enjoying many of the same advantages, 
have been the sole granaries of ^England from the 
foundation of its agriculture to t®Lis day. All this 
is done at the expence of the undertaker, and at 
his sole risk. He contributes to government, he 
receives nothing from it but protection, and to 
this he has a claim. 

The moment that government appears at market, 
all the principles of market will be subverted. I 
don’t know whether the farmer will suffer by it 
as long as there is a tolerable market of competi¬ 
tion ; but I am sure that, in the first place, the 
trading government will speedily become a bank¬ 
rupt, and the consumer in the end will suffer. If 
government makes all its purchases at once, it will 
instantly raise the market upon itself. If it makes 
them by degrees, it must follow the course of the 
market. If it follows the course of the market, it 
will produce no effect, and the consumer may as 
well buy as he wants—therefore all the expence is 
incurred gratis. 

But if the ob ject of this scheme should be, what 
I suspect it is, to destroy the dealer, commonly 
called the middle man, and by incurring a volun¬ 
tary loss to carry the baker to deal with govern¬ 
ment, I am to tell them‘that they must set up an¬ 
other trade, that of a miller or a mealman, attend¬ 
ed with a new train of expences and risks. If in 
voi.. vir. ,D o both 
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both these trades they should succeed, so as,to ex¬ 
clude those who trade on natural and private 
capitals, then they will have a monopoly in their 
hands, which, under the appearance of a mono¬ 
poly of capital, will, in reality, be a monopoly of 
authority, and will ruin whatever it touches. The 
agriculture of the kingdom cannot stand before 
it. 

A little place like Geneva, of not more than 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand inhabitants, 
which has no territory, or next to none; which 
depends for its existence on the good-will of three 
neighbouring powers, and is of course continually 
in a state of something like a siege, or in the 
speculation of it, might find some resource in state 
granaries, and some revenue from the monopoly 
of what was sold to the keepers of publick-houses. 
This is a policy for a state too small for agriculture. 
It is not (for instance) fit for so great a country as 
the Pope possesses, where, however, it is adopted 
and pursued in a greater extent, and with more 
strictness. Certain of the Pope’s territories, from 
whence the city of Rome is supplied, being obliged 
to furnish Rome and the granaries of his Holiness 
with corn at a certain price, that part of the papal 
territories is utterly ruined. That ruin may be 
traced with certainty to this sole cause, and it ap¬ 
pears indubitably by a comparison of their state 
and condition with that of the other part of the 
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ecclesiastical dominions not subjected to the same 
regulations, which are in circumstances highly 
flourishing. 

The reformation of this evil system is in a man¬ 
ner impracticable; for, first, it docs keep bread 
and all other provisions equally subject to the 
chamber of supply, at a pretty reasonable and re¬ 
gular price, in the city of Rome. This preserves 
quiet among the numerous poor, idle, and natu¬ 
rally mutinous people of a very great capital. But 
the quiet of the town is purchased by the ruin of 
the country, and the ultimate wretchedness of 
both. The next cause which renders this evil in¬ 
curable, is, the jobs whic h have grown out of it, 
and which, in spite of all precautions, would grow’ 
out of such things, even under governments far 
more potent than the feeble authority of the Pope. 

This example of Home, which has been derived 
from the most ancient times, and the most flou¬ 
rishing period of the Roman empire (but not of 
the Roman agriculture) may serve as a great cau¬ 
tion to all governments, not to attempt to feed 
the people out of the hands of the magistrates. If 
once they are habituated to it, though but for 
one half-year, they will never be satisfied to have 
it otherwise. And having looked to govern¬ 
ment for bread, on the Very first scarcity they will 
turn and bite the hand <bat fed them. To avoid 
that evil, government will redouble the causes of 
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it; and then it will become inveterate and -incur¬ 
able. 

I beseech the government (which I take in the 
largest sense of the word, comprehending the two 
houses of parliament) seriously to consider that 
years of scarcity or plenty do not come alternately, 
or at short intervals, but in pretty long cycles and 
irregularly, and consequently that we cannot assure 
ourselves, if we take a .wrong measure, from the 
temporary necessities of one season; but that the 
next, and probably more, will drive us to the con¬ 
tinuance of it; so that, in my opinion, there is no 
way of preventing this evil which goes to the de¬ 
struction of all our agriculture, and of that part of 
our internal commerce which touches our agricul- 
turc the most nearly, as well as the safety and very 
being of government, but manfully to resist the 
very first idea, speculative or practical, that it is 
within the competence of government, taken as 
government, or even of the rich, as rich, to supply 
to the poor, those necessaries which it has pleased 
the Divine Providence for a while to witli-hold 
from them. We, the people, ought to be made 
sensible, that it is not in breaking the laws of com¬ 
merce, which are the laws of nature, and conse¬ 
quently the laws of God, that we are to place our 
hope of softening the Divine displeasure to remove 
any calamity under which we suffer, or which 
hangs over us. 


So 
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Sojar as to the principles of general policy. 

As to the state of things which is urged as a 
reason to deviate from them, these are the circum¬ 
stances of the harvest of 1794 and 1795. With 
regard to the harvest of 1794, in relation to the 
noblest grain—wheat, it is allowed to have been 
somewhat short, but not excessively; and, in qua¬ 
lity, for the seven-and-twenty years, during which 
1 have been a farmer, I never remember wheat to 
have been so good. The world were, however, 
deceived in their speculations upon it—the farmer 
as well as the dealer. Accordingly the price fluc¬ 
tuated beyond any thing I can remember ; lor, at 
one time of the year, I sold my wheat at 14/. a load, 
(I sold oft’ all I had, as I thought this was a reason¬ 
able price), when at the end of the season, if 1 had 
then had any to sell, 1 might have got tliirty gui¬ 
neas for the same sort of grain. 1 sold all that I 
had, as I said, at a comparatively low price, because 
I thought it a good price, compared with what I 
thought the general produce of the harvest; but 
when I came to consider what my own total was, 
1 found that the quantity had not answered my 
expectation. It must be remembered, that this 
year of produce, (the year 1794) short, but excel¬ 
lent, followed a year which was not extraordinary 
in production, nor of a ttuperiour quality, and left 
but little in store. At first this was not felt, be¬ 
cause the harvest came in unusually early—earlier 
than common, by a full .month. 
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The winter, at the end of 1794, and beginning 
of 1795, was more than usually unfavourable both 
to com and grass, owing to the sudden relaxation 
of very rigorous frosts, followed by rains, which 
were again rapidly succeeded by frosts of still 
greater rigour than the first. 

Much wheat was utterly destroyed. The clover 
grass suffered in many places. What I never ob¬ 
served before, the rye-grass, or coarse bent, suffered 
more than the clover. Even the meadow-grass 
in some places was killed to the very roots. I 11 
the spring, appearances were better than we ex¬ 
pected. All the early sown grain recovered itself, 
and came up with great vigour ; but that, which 
was late sown, was feeble, and did not promise to 
resist any blights in the spring, which, however, 
with allots unpleasant vicissitudes passed olf very 
well; and nothing looked better than the wheat 
at the time of blooming :—but at that most criti¬ 
cal time of all, a cold, dry east wind, attended with 
very sharp frosts, longer and stronger than I recol¬ 
lect at that time of year, destroyed the flowers, and 
withered up, in an astonishing manner, the whole 
side of the ear next to the wind. At that time I 
brought to town some of the ears, for the purpose 
.of shewing to my friends the operation of those 
unnatural frosts, and according to their extent I 
predicted a great scarcity. k But such is the pleasure 
of agreeable prospects, that my opinion was little 
regarded. 
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Oh. threshing, I found things as I expected—the 
cars not filled, some of the capsules quite empty, 
and several others containing only withered, hungry 
grain, inferiour to the appearance of rye. My best 
ears and grain were not fine ; never had I grain of 
so low a quality—yet I sold one load for 21 1. At 
the same time I bought my seed wheat (it was ex¬ 
cellent) at 23 /. Since then the price has risen, and 
I have sold about two loads of the same sort at 23/. 
Such was the state of the market when 1 left home 
last Monday. Little remains in my barn. 1 hope 
some in the rick may be better; since it was earlier 
sown, as well as I can recollect. Some of my neigh¬ 
bours have better, some quite as bad, or even worse. 
1 suspect it will be found, that, wherever the blight¬ 
ing wind and those frosts at blooming- time have 
prevailed, the produce of the wheat crop will turn 
out very indifferent. Those parts which have 
escaped will, 1 can hardly doubt, have a reason¬ 
able produce. 

As to the other grains, it is to be observed, as 
the wheat ripened very late, (on account, I con¬ 
ceive, of the blights) the barley got the start of it, 
and was ripe first. The crop was with me, and 
wherever my inquiry could reach, excellent; in 
some places far superiour to mine. 

The clover, which erne up with the barley, was 
the finest I remember feo have seen. 
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The turnips of this year are generally goon. 

The clover sown last year, where not totally de¬ 
stroyed, gave two good crops, or one crop and a 
plentiful feed ; and, bating the loss of the rye-grass, 
I do not remember a better produce. * 

The meadow-grass yielded but a middling crop, 
and neither of the sown or natural grass was there 
in any farmer's possession any remainder from the 
year worth taking into account. In most places, 
there was none at all. 

Oats with me were not in a quantity more con¬ 
siderable than in commonly good seasons ; but I 
have never known them heavier than they were 
in other places. The oat was not only a heavy, 
but an uncommonly abundant crop. My ground 
under pease did not exceed an acre, or thereabouts, 
but the crop was great indeed. I believe it is 
throughout the country exuberant. 

It is however to be remarked, as generally of all 
the grains, so particularly of the pease, that there 
was not the smallest quantity in reserve. 

The demand of the year must depend solely on 
its own produce : and the price of the spring-corn 
is not to be expected to fall very soon, or at any 
time very low. * 

Uxbridge is a great corn market. As I came 
through that town, I found 4 that, at the last market- 
day, barley was at forty shillings a quarter; oats 

there 
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tilery were literally none ; and the innkeeper was 
obliged to send for them to London. I forgot to 
ask about pease. Potatoes were 5 s. the bushel. 

In the debate on this subject in the house, I am 
told that a leading member of great ability, little 
conversant in these matters, observed, that the 
general uniform dearness of butcher's meat, butter 
and cheese, could not be owing to a defective 
produce of wheat; and on this ground insinuated 
u suspicion of some unfair practice on the subject, 
that called for inquiry. 

Unquestionably the mere deficiency of wheat 
could not cause the dearness of the other articles, 
which extend not only to the provisions he men¬ 
tioned, but to every other without exception. 

The cause is indeed so very plain and obvious, 
that the wonder is the other way. When a pro¬ 
perly directed inquiry is made, the gentlemen who 
are amazed at the price of these commodities will 
find, that when hay is at six pounds a load, as they 
must know it is, herbage for more than one year 
must be scanty, and they will conclude, that if 
grass be scarce, beef, veal, mutton, butter, milk, 
and cheese, must be dear. 

But to take up the matter somewhat more in 
detail—if the wheat harvest in 1794, excellent in 
quality, was defective in*quantity, the barley harvest 
was in quality ordinary, enough; and in quantity 
deficient. This was soon felt in the price of malt. 

• Another 
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Another article of produce (beans) was Kfot at 
all plentiful. The crop of pease was wholly 
destroyed, so that several farmers pretty early 
gave up all hopes on that head, and cut the green 
haulm as fodder for the cattle, then perishing for 
want of food in that dry and burning summer. 
I myself came off better than most—I had about 
the fourth of a crop of pease. 

It will be recollected, that, in a maimer, all the 
bacon and pork consumed in this country (the far 
largest consumption of meat out of towns) is, when 
growing, fed on grass, and on whey, or skimmed 
milk ; and when fatting, partly on the latter. 
This is the case in the dairy countries, all of them 
great breeders and feeders of swine ; but for the 
much greater part, and in all the corn countries, 
they are fattened on beans, barley meal, and pease. 
When the food of the animal is scarce, his flesh 
must be dear. This, one would suppose, would 
require no great penetration to discover. 

This failure of so very large a supply of flesh in 
one species naturally throws the whole demand of 
the consumer on the diminished supply of all kinds 
of flesh, and, indeed, on all the matters of human 
sustenance. Nor, in my opinion, arc we to expect 
a greater cheapness in that article for this year, even 
though com should grow 4 cheaper, as it is to be 
hoped it will. The store* swine, from the failure 
of subsistence last year, are now at an extravagant 

price. 
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prick. Pigs, at our fairs, have sold lately for fifty 
shillings, which, two years ago, would not have 
brought more than twenty. 

As to sheep, none, 1 thought, were strangers to 
the general failure of the article, of turnips last 
year ; the early having been burned, as they came 
up, by the great drought and heat; the late, and 
those of the early which had escaped, were destroy¬ 
ed by the chilling frosts of the winter, and the wet 
and severe weather of the spring. In many places 
a full fourth of the sheep or the lambs were lost; 
what remained of the lambs were poor and ill-fed, 
the ewes having had no milk. The calves came 
late, and they were generally an article, the want 
of which was us much to be dreaded as any other. 
So that article of food, formerly so abundant in 
the early part of the summer, particularly in 
London, and which in a great part supplied the 
place of mutton for nearly two months, did little 
less than totally fail. 

All the productions of the earth link in with 
each other. All the sources of plenty, in all and 
every article, were dried or frozen up. The scar¬ 
city was not, as gentlemen seem to suppose, in 
wheat only. 

Another cause, and that not of inconsiderable 
operation, tended to produce a scarcity in flesh 
provision. It is one t^af on many accounts can¬ 
not be too much regretted, and, the rather, as it 


was 
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was the sole cause of a scarcity in that article, 
which arose from the proceedings of men them¬ 
selves. I mean the stop put to the distillery. 

The hogs, (and that would be sufficient) which 
were fed with the waste wash of that produce, did 
not demand the fourth part of the corn used by 
farmers in fattening them. The spirit was nearly 
so much clear gain to the nation. It is an odd 
way of making flesh cheap, to stop or check the 
distillery. 

The distillery in itself produces an immense 
article of trade almost all over the world, to Africa, 
to North America, and to various parts of Europe. 
It is of great use, next to food itself, to our fish¬ 
eries and to our whole navigation. A great part 
of the distillery was carried on by damaged corn, 
unfit for bread, and by barley and malt of the 
lowest quality. These things could not be more 
unexceptionably employed. The domestick con¬ 
sumption of spirits, produced, without complaints, 
a very great revenue, applicable, if we pleased, in 
bounties to the bringing corn from other places, far 
beyond the value of that consumed in making it, 
or to the encouragement of its increased production 
at home. 

As to what is said, in a physical and moral view, 
against the home consumptibn of spirits, experience 
has long since taught me^ very little to respect 
the declamations on that subject—Whether the 
' . thunder 
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thunder of the laws, or the thunder of eloquence, 

“ is hurled on iji«,” always I am thunder proof. The 
alembick, in my mind, has furnished the world, a 
far greater benefit and blessing, than if the opus 
maximum had been really found by chemistry, and, 
like Midas, we could turn every thing into gold. 

Undoubtedly there may be a dangerous abuse 
in the excess of spirits ; and at one time I am ready 
to believe the abuse was great. When spirits are 
cheap, the business of drunkenness is achieved 
with little time or labour; but that evil I consider 
to be wholly done away. Observation for the last 
forty years, and very particularly for the last thirty, 
has furnished me with ten instances of drunken¬ 
ness from other causes, for one from this. Ardent 
spirit is a great medicine, often to remove distem¬ 
pers—much more frequently to prevent them, or 
to chase them away in their beginnings. It is not 
nutritive in any great degree. But, if not food, it 
greatly alleviates the want of it. It invigorates 
the stomach for the digestion of poor meagre diet, 
not easily alliable to the humane constitution. 
Wine the poor cannot touch. Beer, as applied to 
many occasions, (as among seamen and fishermen 
for instance) will by no means do the business. 
Let me add, what wits inspired with champaign 
and claret will turn into ridicule—it is a medicine 
for the mind. Under 'tlie pressure of the cares 
and sorrows of our mortal condition, men have at 

all 
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all times, and in all countries, called in /Some 
physical aid to their moral consolations,—wine, 
beer, opium, brandy, or tobacco. 

1 consider therefore the stopping of the distillery, 
economically, financially, commercially, medici¬ 
nally, and, in some degree, morally too, as a mea¬ 
sure rather well meant than well considered. It 
is too precious a sacrifice to prejudice. 

Gentlemen well know whether there be a 
scarcity of partridges, and whether that be an 
effect of hoarding and combination. All the tame 
race of birds live and die as the wild do. 

As to the lesser articles, they are like the greater. 
They have followed the fortune of the season. Why 
are fowls dear? was not this the farmer's or job¬ 
ber's fault ? I sold from my yard to a jobber, six 
young and lean fowls, for four and twenty shil¬ 
lings ; fowls, for which, two years ago, the same 
man would not have given a shilling apiece.—lie 
sold them afterwards at Uxbridge, and they were 
taken to London to receive the last hand. 

As to the operation of the war in causing the 
scarcity of provisions, 1 understand that Mr. Pitt 
has given a particular answer to it—but 1 do not 
think it worth powder and shot. 

I do not wonder the papers are so full of this sort 
of matter, but I am a littlfc surprised it should be 
mentioned in parliament: Like all great state ques¬ 
tions, peace and war may be discussed, and different 

opinions 
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opinions fairly formed, on political grounds, but 
on a question of the present price of provisions, 
when peace with the regicides is always uppermost, 

I can odfc^ say that great is the love of it. 

After all, have we not reason to be thankful to 
the Giver of all good ? In our history, and when 
“ the labourer of England is said to have been 
“ once happy,” we find constantly, after certain 
intervals, a period of real famine ; by which, a 
melancholy havoek was made among the human 
race. The price of provisions fluctuated dread¬ 
fully, demonstrating a deficiency very different 
from the worst failures of the present moment. 
Never, since I have known England, have 1 known 
more; than a comparative scarcity. The price of 
wheat, taking a number of years together, has 
had no very considerable fluctuation, nor has it 
risen exceedingly until within this twelvemonth. 
Even now, I do not know of one man, woman, or 
child, that has perished from famine; fewer, if 
any, I believe, than in years of plenty, when such 
a thing may happen by accident. This is owing 
to a care and superintendence of the poor, far 
greater than any I remember. 

The consideration of this ought to bind us all, 
rich and poor together, against those wicked 
writers of the newspapers, who would inflame the 
poor against their fricndsT-guardians, patrons, and 
protectors. Not only very, few (I have observed, 

’ that 
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that I know of none, though I live in a place as 
poor as most) have actually died of want, but we 
have seen no traces of those dreadful exterminat¬ 
ing epidemicks, which, in consequence Gf scanty 
and unwholesome food, in former times, not un- 
frequently wasted whole nations. Let us be saved 
frftm too much wisdom of our own, and we shall 
do tolerably well. 

It is one of the finest problems in legislation, 
and what has often engaged my thoughts whilst I 
followed that profession, “ What the state ought 
“ to take upon itself to direct by the publick wis- 
“ dom, and what it ought to leave, with as little 
“ interference as possible, to individual discretion.” 
Nothing, certainly, can be laid down on the sub¬ 
ject that will not admit of exceptions, many per¬ 
manent, some occasional. But the clearest line of 
distinction, which I could draw, whilst I had my 
chalk to draw any line, was this; that the state 
ought to confine itself to what regards the state, 
or the creatures of the state, namely the exterior 
establishment of its religion; its magistracy; its 
revenue; its military force by sea and land; the 
corporations that owe their existence to its fiat; 
in a word, to every thing that is truly and properly 
publick, to the publick peace, to the publick safety, 
to the publick order, to the publick prosperity. 
In its preventive police iv ought to be sparing of 
its efforts, and to employ means, rathef few, un¬ 
frequent. 
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frequent, and strong, than many, and frequent, 
and, of course, as they multiply their puny poli¬ 
tick race, and dwindle, small and feeble. States¬ 
men who know themselves will, with the dignity 
which belongs to wisdom, proceed only in this the 
superior orb and first mover of their duty steadily, 
vigilantly, severely, courageously: whatever re¬ 
mains will, in a manner, provide for itself. But as 
they descend from the state to a province, from a 
province to a parish, and from a parish to a pri¬ 
vate house, they go on accelerated in their fall. 
They cannot do the lower duty ; and, in propor¬ 
tion as they try it, they will certainly fail in the 
higher. They ought to know the different de¬ 
partments of things ; what belongs to laws, and 
what manners alone can regulate. To these, great 
politicians may give a leaning, but they cannot 
give a law. 

Our legislature has fallen into this fault as well 
as other governments ; all have fallen into it more 
or less. The once mighty state, which was nearest 
to us locally, nearest to us in every way, and whose 
ruins threaten to fall upon our heads, is a strong 
instance of this errour. I can never quote France 
without a foreboding sigh— EZETaI 'HMAP ! Sci- 
pio said it to his recording Greek friend amidst 
the flames of the grea^ ; ival of his country. That 
state has fallen by thy glands of the parricides 
of their country, called the revolutionists, and 

Vol. VII. E e consti- 
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constitutionalists, of France, a species of traitors, 
of whose fury and atrocious wickedness nothing in 
the annals of the phrensy and depravation of man¬ 
kind had before furnished an example, and of 
whom I can never think or speak without a mixed 
sensation of disgust, of horrour, and of detestation. 


not easy to be expressed. i iii'iM' iiiricu tuna iLiuiiMi ir' 
destroyed their country for what w as good in it: 


for nfhch good there was in the constitution of 


that noble monarchy, which, in all kinds, formed 


and nourished great men, and great patterns of 
virtue to the world. But though its enemies were 
not enemies to its faults, its faults furnished them 


with means for its destruction. M\ t dear departed 
friend, whose loss is even greater to the publick 
than to me, had often remarked, that the leading- 
vice of the French monarchy (which he had well 
studied) was in good intention ill-directed, and a 
restless desire of governing too much. The hand 
of authority was seen in every thing, and in every 
place. All, therefore, that happened amiss in the 
course even of domestiek allairs, was attributed to 


the government; and as it always happens iu this 
kind of officious universal interference, what be¬ 


gan in odious power, ended always, 1 may say 
without an exception, in contemptible imbecility. 
For this reason, as far as I can approve of any no¬ 
velty, 1 thought well of the provincial administra¬ 
tions. Those, if the superiour power Jpid been 


severe. 
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severe, and vigilant, and vigorous, might have been 
of much use politically in removing govermiient 
from many invidious details. But as every thing 
is good or bad, as it is related or combined, go¬ 
vernment being relaxed above as it was relaxed 
below, and the brains of the people growing more 
and more addle w'itli every sort of visionary spe¬ 
culation, the stuffings of the scene in the provin¬ 
cial theatres became only preparatives to a revolu¬ 
tion in the kingdom, and the popular actings there 
only tiie rehearsals of the terrible drama of the 
repuhlick. 

Tyranny and cruelty may make men justly wish 
the downful of abused powers, but I believe that 
no government ever yet perished from any other 
direct cause than its own weakness. My opinion 
is against an over-doing of any sort of administra¬ 
tion, and more especially against this most mo¬ 
mentous of all meddling on the part of authority : 
the meddling with the subsistence of the people. 
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